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BES CARTES, 


1 ii k space which wc can tie vote to this biography would be utterly insuifident to give 
the smallest account of tlie varied philosophical labours of its subject ; still less" to 
recount their consequences. We shall therefore confine ourselves almost entirely tu Ins 
personal life ; the mure so, as the private history of Dos Cartes is not so well known to 
the world in general, as is the history of the mathematician, the optician, the natural 
philosopher, the metaphysician, the anatomist, the musician, etc., to those who study those 
several sciences. 

Uune I H* ** s Cartes* du 1'erron (the latter name being derived from a lordship 
inherited lrnm his mother, by which he was distinguished from his elder brother) was 
hum at La. Ilayc, in Touraine, March 3L, 10yi>. I'Yojn his mother, wlin died shortly 
after, he inherited a leohle constitution, llis lather, Joachim I>es Carlo*, had served in 
the civil wars, and was of u noble family, k “ of which/’ says Boil let, “ neither origin 
could be traced, inn* mhalfianra while it lasted/ 5 

His early jucJiuatiuu for study induced his lather to send him to the College of La 
Hlecliu when lie was only eight years old. Wo have tlm accounts of extraordinary 

progress which are usually related of men after they have bEicome distinguished ; but what 
is not. so common, we Jiud that lie was allowed to keep his bed in the morning as long 
as In*, pleased, partly from tlm weakness of his health, ami partly because hu was observed 
to ho of a meditative, turn. We mention this, because it afterwards became his usual 
habit to study" in bed; and certainly some parts of his philosophy bear the marks of it. 

lie left La .FhVbe in eight years and a half, with great reputation, and a disgust 

for all hooks and methods then in use. He was sent to Laris at the age of seventeen, 

under the cure of a servant, and fell into the fashionable vice of gambling ; but at the 
same time lie cultivated the acquaintance, of Mydorgef and Merseimc. He Anally 
became disgusted with his favourite pursuit, hired a solitary house in the Ifauxbourg 

St Uermum, and resumed bis studies. 

At the age of twenty-one, ho enlisted as a volunteer under the Prince of Orange, 
At Breda, the solution of a problem introduced him to Beckman. Here ho wrote his 
<k Treatise on Music/’ of which the latter (to whom it had been entrusted) gave himself 

* The life of Des Cartes has been written with great minuteness by M. Baillet, author of the 

** JugomenK tins Kavamt," &c,, in two vols. 4to, Paris, ; abridged, Paris, 1093; translated into 
English the same year. This appears to have been the source from which all accounts have beau 
derived. „ 

f To explain in the briefest terms who these and other friends of Dos Cartes were, would make us 

exceed the prescribed bounds. Our reader must be content to be referred to a biographical dictionary 

for ihese mid others not known, except to mathematicians. 
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out as the author. In 1619, he minted as a voluutr-,,- under the Duke ul l*a\ann; 

and W lul e thus engaged, he tells us lie laid the Jmindalions or his plulinot-hy fN»v.-u.bcr 
101 • after three wonderful dreams. Quitting the sendee he was engaged in, alter having 
been’ present at tire siege of Prague, lie travelled till the end of 1619. He then returned 
to Pahs, where it was believed he was a Rosicrueian, and his continual presence m pt.ldto 
was necessary to repel the suspicion. At this time he appears to have laid the foundation 
of his mathematical methods. After travelling into Italy, he settled again at Pare-, and 
we now find him in lialdts of friendship with Beaune (afterwards his commentator], 
Morin, Er snide, and others, and occupying himself with praetiml 
served at the siege of Rochelle. 

To avoid society, in 1029, he migrated to Holland, where lie passed twenty years. 
He removed from town to town, hiding his actual residence, from all but mie or two 
friends lie occupied himself at first with his optics, and with tlm emr-i, term mis wli.eli 
led him, in a few years, to publish his “ Treatise on Meteors,” as also with chemistry 
and anatomy. Wo now find him in communication with Reneri mid timsemli. lie made 
a short voyage to England, of which nothing is recorded, eveept some magnetic "(lao-vatinim 
made near London. About 1633, his philosophical opinions were lir»l. tuuglil by Iternri, 
at Deventer. His “Treatise r»n the World,” written about this time, was s'tppivi.i.ed 
by ltim when he heard what hail happened to Galileo in Italy; and except mine 

meteorological observations, we find nothing to notice, till 1637, when he publi-lm.l lie 

“Principles of Philosophy ,” in which the well-known hypothesis of vortices is propounded, 
together with his dioptrical and meteorological theories. This publication was immediately 
combated in different parts by llobcrv.il, Erumonilus, Plempius, Kerniut, the elder I’u cul. mid 
others. Without going into these and other now uninteresting disputes, it, is only neee. -m-y 
to slate, that Format, Pascal, ltoLerval, and several others, were soon after in friendly 
communication with I)es Carles. After the. famous problem or the Cycloid, winch was pro- 
pounded about this time (1038-39), Dos Caries, as lie bad several limes done before, 
renounced geometry; and his work bearing that, title, (lint which is, in furl. Id- celebrated 
application of algebra to geometry) was not published by himself, Imt by his friend l'e 
Beaune, who wrote a comment on it at Ills desire. 

In the mean time, his philosophy was fast rising in«»> repute in Holland, \\Wn\ in 
1039, a public panegyric was made upon it at Utrecht, on the death ni PemrL \\ « v jto -s 
over t)ie various disputes upon it, both at Utrecht ami Park In JblU, Dos < arhs \\w\ 
nearly induced to take up his residence in England, under the pmtooliuu of Charles I. : 

but the domestic troubles, which within two years broke out hdo civil war, interlined 

with the completion of this arrangement Ilis lalher died nt tin* end oi tlm :amo year; in 
which he also lost a child named JL'Yamdna, w hum be owned an his daughter. hut emicrnmiff 
whose parentage, whether it were legit, i mate or not, nothing certain is known, Do.i < arte*: wo'? 
attacked at this time by the Jesuits in Frauen, and by a party in Holloed, which n.^rted 
that he himself was a Jesuit. The hostility of his Dutch opponents did not materially 
retard the process of his opinions, nor could the Jesuits prevent his receiving a, Ihitlering 


invitation from Louis XII L to return to France. 

In 1641 appeared his “Meditations do Primfi Philosophic, on the. Soul* on Freewill, 
and on the Existence of a Creator" Various parts of this treatise wore orilFFed by 
Hobbes, Gassendi, and some others; but so much was tho reputation of I )<*.** 1 artes 
increased in France, that the exertions of Mersenim, made by the desire of the author, 
could not obtain more than one opponent to this work out of all tho Sorbnmm. 'Hits 
was the afterwards celebrated Arnaud, between whom ami Dos Curt os a friendly controversy 
was maintaineLb But in Hollaml, the active enmity of Voet., the rector of the university 
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df l trcchi. .tml others, viiisi-il ;i clamour against. J login-, who publicly taught Cartesian 
i], „■! viiii i al I'livclt!. firs ( 'aitos himself, averse to controversy, wrote rtr.mgly to his 

jiiioil m.t lit deny or inject. anything rnnimiinly admitted, lull merely to assort that it 
W.o. not hi - i* 1 >,. <arv to Die proper conception nf tho doctrine la, light. Hut. loot, lint coutent. 
with writing 1 looks, institut'd an unworthy course of chunk's! iur: persecution against Iks 
Cai'ti's, hy wiiicli, iu ill 12, ho obtained tho condemnation of I ho "Meditations,’' liy Dio 

magistracy of I livclti, ami gave Dm author some porsmui) tronlilo ami anxiety. On tlm 

other hand, the now |,hiloso],hy fit. this lime lumlo gw-at progress among tins Jesuits, its 

former >>|>).i>nonis. In the middle of the year lies fart os returned to France, and superintended 
a, new edition of his “ J/cinriples of J'hilesnphv." l!ut in the fallowing year lie went 
again to Holland, wln-re smim decisions in his favour, in matters of alleged Jihel, thn ton 
virulent enmity of Yoot, the imhlii: tesieliing of ('artesian doctrines sit, Leyden, hy Ilecivbnord, 
find other things of tho same kind, made his reputation gain ground rabidly. Ahout 1017, 
wo find him dear of violent opposition, uiul actively engaged ill tho disseminatiim of 
various npiuioiis hy porsoiial correspondence. Lie returned again t.o France, where a 
pension of three thousand livres was obtained for him : but lie is said never to have reeeived 
any part of il. Jin mum hack to Holland, but next, year was recalled to France by 

tho promise of another pension, which turned out, to he fallacious. He once more letiuned 

In Holland, which lie left the same year, to tlx his residence in Sweden, at ilm desire 
of the queen Christina, with whom lie had linen some time in correspondence. Ho arrived 
at. Stockholm in September, ami while engaged iu projecting an Academy of Sciences, 
al, Die desire, of the. ijueeii, was seized with fill inlliimmatiou of the lungs, which caviled 
him oil', February 11, Pi.V), at. the age „f lil't.y-lbur. IDs body, seventeen years after, 
was removed to the. church of St. liciic.\ie\e at. 1’aris. 

lies Carles was under the middle size, find well proportioned, except tbiit his head 
was rather loo big for his body. His voice, owing to an hereditary weakness ef the 
lungs, was nimble to sustain any long ennversaiioit. lie was very temperate, slept: a good 

iha.1, and, as before noticed, wrol.e and thought much in lied. He was Very particular 

iu choosing his servants, engaging mum but such its were both well-looking ami intellect ual ; 
and several of bis al.teinla.nls afterwards rose, in the world. Haillet, mentions a physician, 
ii Begins professor, a iimtlieiim1.ie.ian, and a judge, who had served Dos I Juries in diileront, 
capacities. He inherited from his mother an income, of about *5,001) livres a-yoar. Jlis 
expenses iu experimenting were consider, alile, hut lie never would accept Dm offered assistance 
of Ids friends, lie read little, and had few hooks. Wo have already not iced Dm obscure 
connexion from which his daughter Franciim derived her birth : lie uLso paid. Ids addresses 
to ;i lady, Jhr whom lie, Haight a duel with a rival. With these exceptions, he seems to 
have been insensible to female iutluftiicc. lie told the last-nicuDoned lady, somewhat bluntly, 
that, he found nothing so beautiful as truth, lie was a devout Catholic, and wrilej s ot 
that persuasion think that his doc-trines were more favourable to them than those of Aristotle. 

His character an a philosopher is that of extraordinary power of imagination, which 
frequently carried him beyond all firm foundations. His ingenuity is very great; and 
had lie been contemporary with Newton and Leibnitz, lie might have been a third inventor 
of fluxions. Father Pastel says of him, that he built high, and Newton * deep; that he 
had an ambition to create a world, and Newton none whatever. . It is usual to compare 
these two great men ; hut we do not think them proper objects of comparison. Iks (Jart.es 

* Tho good fattier first transcribed Newton, then rend him twenty times, then wrote Us comparison 
of the two, ami kept it twenty years! and finally, decided that Uos Cartes was the better philosopher, for 
the mtsmis tfiveu m the tCAt Nous avoirs chavgb tout cvla. 
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lived, at a time when the power of mathematical analysis was but small, compmed vv it.li 
what he himself, Wallis, Newton, and others afterwards made it. He pursued his studies 
before Stcviuus and Clalileo had yet made the first additions to the mathematic. d moi hunics 
of Archimedes. It is not, therefore, with Newton that lie ought to lie tried, hut with those 
philosophers of his own age, who were in the same jmsition with himself, and wrote upon 
similar subjects with similar methods. And here if we had room we could easily show, 
that, for variety of power, and comparative soundness of thinking, he was above all his 
contemporaries, and well deserves his imoe. 

It were mueh to he wished that his writings were better known in this country, 
particularly by those who represent him as nothing hut a wild schemer, because they hold 
the system of Newton. It is a sort of article of faith in many popular English works on 
astronomy, that Res Cartes was a fool. To any one who has imbibed that opinion, we 
recommend the perusal of some of liis writings. 
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BLAKE. 


JUuuEFLT Blake was Lorn at the seaport town of Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, where liis 
father followed the occupation of a merchant, in August, 1598. He was educated in the Free 
School of Bridgewater, whence in due time lie removed to Oxford, and became successively a 
member of St. Alban’s Hall and AYadlr.iin College. His character was studious, yet lie was 
fund of held sports and other violent exercises ; and we may infer that he had at least 
a decent shave of scholastic, learning, from his having been a candidate, though unsuccessfully, 
lur a student ship at Christ clmrcli, and a fellowship at Merton College. He returned to 
Bridgewater- when about twenty-live years old, and lived quietly on his paternal estate till 
HILO, with the character ol‘ a blunt, hold man, of ready humour and fearless expression of his 
sentiments, which, both in politics and religion, were, adverse to the prHensions of the Court. 
These ijualities gained for him the confidence of the* Presbyterian party in Bridgewater, 
by whom he was returned to Hits parliament of April, H>4-0. The speedy dissolution of that 
assembly gave him no opportunity of trying his powers as a debater; and in the next 
parliament, he was not re-elected. But on the breaking out of the civil war, lie displayed his 
principles by entering the Parliamentary army. 

"We have no certain information concerning the time or the capacity in which he Logau 
to serve ; hut in ld-P) we find him entrusted with tin*, command of a fort at Bristol, when 
Hie city was besieged by the [Royalists. Here his impetuous temper had nearly brought 
him to an untimely death; for, having maintained his fort and killed sumo of the King's 
soldiers after the garrison had surrendered. Prince Rupert was with ditliculty induced to 
spare his life, which was held to have hecu forfeited by this violation of the laws of war, 
Blake served afterwards in the west of England with good repute, aud in 1514 was appointed 
Governor of Tatiuton, a place of great consequence, being the only Parliamentary fortress 
in that quarter. In that capacity he distinguished himself by the skill, courage, and constancy 
with which, during two successive sieges, he maintained the town against the Royalists in F345 ; 
an important service, for which the Parliament voted £11,000 to the garrison, aud .£500 to 
the governor. It is recorded that lie disapproved of the extremity to which matters were 
pushed against Charles, and that he was frequently heard to say, that lie would as freely 
venture his life to save the King’s, as he bad ever done it in the service of the Parliament. 

In February, 1049, Colonel Blake, m conjunction with two officers of the same x'ank, 
l)eane and Pophain, v r as appointed to command tlio fleet. It may be taken as a proof that, 
notwithstanding the fame of our early navigators, the King’s service at sea had never been 
treated with much attention, that, down to later times than those of which we now write, 
the chief command of a fleet seems never to have Leon given to a man of naval education 
and habits. It is probable that the sea service then held out no inducements strong enough 
to tempt men of high birth to submit to its inconveniences, and that the command of a 
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fleet was esteemed too great a post to be conferred on a mail of bumble origin. Xur tins new 
employment Blake soon showed sigiail capacity. When the embers of the war were stirred 
up after the Kings death, lie was ordered to the Irish seas in pursuit of Trince Rupert, 
whom lie blockaded in the harbour of Kinsale for several months. t Despair of relief induced the 
Prince at last to make a daring effort to break through the Parliamentary squadron, in which he 
succeeded ; but with the loss of three ships. Blake pursued him to the Tagus, where being 
denied liberty to attack liis enemy by the lung of Portugal, in revenge he captured and 
sent home a number of ships richly laden, on their way from Brazil. In January, 1551, 
lie attacked and, with the exception of two ships, destroyed the Loyalist fleet, in the neiilval 
harbour of Malaga ; a b coach of national law, which can only he .justified on the alleged 
ground that Rupert had destroyed British ships in the same harbour. These services were 
recompensed by the Parliament with the post of Warden of the Unique Purls ; and in March an 
Act was passed constituting Blake, with liis colleagues Beane and Popham, admirals ami generals 
of the fleet for the year uis.iing. In that capacity, he took Jersey, Guernsey, and the 
Scilly Islands hum the Ibua'ists; a service, fur which he was again thanked by Parliament. 
In this year he was elected a member of the Council of State. 

March 25, 1053, Blake was appointed sole admiral for nine months, in expectation 
of a war with the Dutch. The United States and England were at this time tlm two most; 
powerful maritime countries in the world; and it is hard to Jind any better reason Ilian 
national rivalry for the bloody wav which broke out between them in tlm spring of this year; 
a war which seems to have, been begun on a point of etiquette, at the discretion of the admirals, 
without orders for hostilities being known to be given by the governments on either side. 
On May IS, a fleet of forty -two Dutch ships, commanded by the celebrated Van Trump, 
appeared utf the Good win Sands. Being challenged by Major Bourne, who commanded a 
squadron in the Downs, they professed to have been driven from their anchorage oil* Dunkirk 
by stress of weather ; but instead of drawing off the coast as they were required to do, they 
sailed to Dover and cast anchor, in a manner which showed the deliberate design of insulting 
the British flag. Blake lay sumo distance to the westward, in Rye Bay. Intelligence was 
immediately sent to him, and on his approach the Dutch weighed anchor, and seemed about, 
to retreat, but, changing their course., they sailed direct for the English fleet. When within 
musket-shot, Blake ordered a .single gun to be fired at the Dutch admiral's flag, which was 
dune thrice. Van Tromp returned a broadside, and a hot and well-con Lested action ensued, 
and was maintained till nightfall. Under cover of the darkness the I hitch retreated, losing 
two ships (one sunk, the other taken), and leaving the possession of the field and the honour 
of the victory in the hands of the English. The States appear neither to have, aulhorised 
nor approved of the conduct of tlicir admiral; for they left no means untried to salisfy the 
English gov Brum cut ; and when they found the demands of the latter so high as to preclude 
accommodation, they dismissed Van Tromp, and intrusted the command of their fleet to 
De Ruyter and Do Witt. Meanwhile, Blake's activity was unremitting, lie gained a 
rich harvest of prizes among the Dutch homeward-hound merchantmen, which were pursuing 
their way without suspicion of danger; and when he had sent homo furl.y good prizes ami 
effectually cleared the Channel, he sailed to the northward, dispersed the fleet engaged in 
the herring fishery, and captured a hundred of the vessels composing it, together wiih a 
squadron of twelve ships of war sent out to protect them. The hostile fleets again come 
to an engagement, September 28, in which the advantage was decidedly in favour of the 
English, the rear-admiral of the Dutch being taken, and three or four of their ships disabled. 
Night put an end to the aetiou ; and, though for two days the English maintained the pursuit, 
the lightness and uncertainly of the wind prevented them from closing with the enemy, 
who escaped into Goree. After this battle the drafting off of detachments on various sendees 



reduced the English fleet to forty Miil ; and those, it is said, iu consequence of the negligence 
or jealousy of tin; executive government, wore ill provided with men aud ammunition, and 
ruh(T requisite supplies. Thus weakly furnished, PJaki; lay in the Downs, when Van Trump 
Win sIihmL oyer to the English coast with eighty men-of-war. Of that undaunted spirit, 
which usually prompts the British seaman to refuse no odds Blake had an ampD share ; 
imloed, he did much to infuse that spirit into tin; service. But, there are odds for which 
no spirit can make up. anil as lie had a brave and skilful enemy, the result of his rashness 
was that hr; was well beaten. Not inure than half the ships oil cither side were engaged; 
hut out of this small number of English vessels two were fakom and lour destroyed; the 
Test, were so shattered that they were glad to run for shelter into the river Thames. The 
I hitch remained masters of the narrow seas; and Van Tnmip, in an idle bravado, sailed 
through the Channel with a broom at his mast-head, as if he had swept it clear of English 
ships. However, neither the admiral nor the nation were of a temper to submit to this 
indignity; and great diligence having boon used iu relitting ami recruiting the fleet, Pdake 
put to sea again in February, 1 fifty, with eighty ships. Uu the ItSlh he fell in with A r an 
Tramp, with nearly equal force, conducting ;i, large convoy of merchantmen up the Channel. 
A miming battle ensued, which was continued during three consecutive days, until, on the 
2l)th, the JJntr.li ships, which, to suit the nature of their coast, were built, with a smaller 
draught of water than the English, obtained shelter in the shallow waters of Calais. In 
this long and obstinate fight, the Dutch lost only eleven inen-of-war and thirty merchant 
vessels; but the number killed is said to have amounted to 1,500 on either side; a loss of 
life of most unusual amount in naval engagements. 

Another great battle took plane on the 3rd ami 4th of June, between Van Trump and 
Generals Deane and Monk. On tlm first day the Dutch seem to have laid somewhat the 
advantage: on the second, Plate arrived with a reinforcement of eighteen sail, which turned the 
scab* in favour of the English. Dad health obliged him then to quit the sria, so that he was not 
present at the last great victory of July 20, in which Van Trump was killed. Put out of 
respect; for his services the 'Parliament presented him with a gold chain, us well as the admirals 
who had actually commanded in the battle. AVhen Cromwell dissolved the Long Parliament, 
ami assumed the ofiioe of Protector, Wake, though iu his principles a republican, did not refuse 
to acknowledge tlm new administration. In conjunction with Deane and Monk ho published 
a declaration of their resolution, “notwithstanding the Into change, to proceed in the 

performance of their Julies, ami the trust reposed in them against the enemies of the 

rnmiuoiiwcuHh. ,> ’ He is reported to have said to his oiljcers, 44 It is not our business to’ 

mind state a Hairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling us." He sat in the two first parliaments 
summoned by the Protector, who always treat lmI him with great respect. Nor was Cromwell's 
acknowledged sagacity in Ihc choice of men at fault, when lie chose Bln, Ice to command a 
strong licet, sent into the Mediterranean in November, Jfift4, to uphold the honour of the 
English Hag, and to demand reparation for the slights and injuries done to the nation 

during that stormy period of civil war, when our own discord hail made olhers daring against, us. 
In better hands sue.li a mission could not have been placed. Dutch, French, and Spaniards alike 
concurred in rendering unusual honours to lus flag. The Duke of Tuscany ami the Order 
of Malta made compensation for injuries done to the English commerce. The piratical slates of 
Algiers and Tripoli were tomlind into submission, and promised to abstain from further 
violence, The Doy of Tunis held out, confident in the strength of his fortifications, s< Hero,” 
ho said, “arc our castles of Goletta and Porto Ferino ; do your worst ; do you think we 
fear your ileet V” Plaice took the same course ns, in our uwn time. Lord Exmouth did 
against Algiers : lu; boro right into the bay of J\»rto For in o ; engaged the fortress wilhin 
musket-shot, and in less than two hours silenced or dismounted its guns ; and sending a 
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detachment of boats into the liaihour, burnt the shipping which lay there. After this example 
lie found no inure difficulty in dealing with the African states. , 

War having beeu declared between Spain and England, m 1056, Blake took lus station 1.o 
blockade the hay of Cadiz. At this period his constitution was much broken, ltwaunaU 
that, in the expectation of a speedy death, he sent home a request that some person proper to he 
his successor might he joined in commission with him. General Montague was nceordmgy 
sent out with a strong squadron. Being obliged to quit the coast of Spam m September 
to obtain water for his fleet, Blake left Captain St ay nor with seven ships to watch the 
enemy. In this interval the Spanish Plate fleet appeared. Stayncr captured four ships 
richly laden with bullion; the rest escaped. Montague conducted the prizes home, so that 
Blake was again left alone in the Mediterranean. In the ensuing spring, having learnt 
that another Plate fleet hail put into the island of Teueriife, he sailed thither, and armec 
in the read of Santa Cruz, April 20, 1057. Hie hay was strongly fortified, with a 
fonu iduble castle at the entrance, and a connected eliain of minor lorts all mmd if. 
The naval force collected there was also considerable, and strongly posted, the smaller 
vessels 1 being placed under tlie guns of the forts, the galleons strongly moored with tlrnir 
broadsides to tlie sea; insomuch that the Spanish governor, a man of courage ami ubilily, 
felt perfectly at case as to tlie security of liis charge. The master of a Dutch ship, which w as 
lying in the harbour, was less satisfied, and went to the governor to miuust leave to iput 
the °harbour ; “ Fur I am sure ” he said, "that Blake will presently be among you/ 5 The 
governor made a confident reply—" Begone if you will, aud let Dlake cuine if he dares.’ 
Daring was the last tiling wanting; nor did the Admiral hesitate, as a wise man might 
well have done, about the real difficulties of the enterprise in which lie was about to engage. 
The wind blowing into tlie bay, he sent in Captain Stayner with a squadron to attack the 
shipping, placed others in such a manner as to take off, and, as far as possible, to . silence 
the fire of the castle and the forts, and himself following, assisted Stayncr in capturing the 
galleons, which, though inferior in number, were superior in size and force to tlw English 
ships. This was completed hy two o’clock in the afternoon, the engagement having crmnimni'int 
at eight in tlie morning. Hopeless of being able to carry the prizes out of the bay against an 
adverse wind, and a still active enemy, Blake gave orders to bum them : and it is probable that 
lie himself might have found some difficulty in beating out of the bay under the lire of 
the castle, which was still lively, when on a sudden, the wind which had blown strong 
into the bay, suddenly veered round to the soutli-west, and favoured his retreat, as it bad 
favoured Ills daring approach. Of this, the most remarkable, as it was the last exploit of 
Blake’s life, Clarendon says, 41 The whole action was so incredible, that all men who knew 
the place wondered that any sober man, with what courage soever endowed, would ever 
have undertaken it ; and they could hardly persuade themselves to believe what limy bad 
done : while the Spaniards comforted themselves with the belief, that they were devils and 
not men who had destroyed them in such a manner. So much a strong resolution of hold 
and courageous men can bring to pass, that no resistance or advantage of ground can disappoint 
them ; and it can hardly be imagined how small a loss the English sustained in this unparalleled 
action, not one ship being left behind, and the lolled and wounded not exceeding two hundred 
men ; when the slaughter on board tlie Spanish ships and on shore was incredible.” 

It will be recollected with interest that, on the same spot. Nelson lost liis arm, in au 


unsuccessful night-attempt to capture Santa Cruz with an armed force in boats. 

For this service the thanks of Parliament were voted to the officers and seamen engaged, 
with a diamond ring to the Admiral worth £500. Blake returned to his old station off 
Cadiz ; but the increase of his disorders, which were dropsy aud scurvy, raised a desire in 
him to return to England, which, however, he did not live to fulfil. Ho died as he was entering 
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f'hnnmHi Aligns, 17, 1 057, His body was transported to London, and buried 

nbli s ;r*,if jwUifp in West mi aster Abbey, at the public expense. After the Restoration it was 
ibmudff unworthy to remain in that treasure-house of England’s departed greatness; and 
with ?Ii#> Hun h of others who tmd found a resting place there during the short period of the 
< 'owMomvmfih, if was transferred to St Margarets church-yard. It has been disputed 
wh.-iloT the- wm thm with more or less of indecency ; but the matter is little worth inquiry. 
Tin* iv, d mdecerwy and folly lay in thinking that any ground, however sanctified by the reverent 
a-wiaii <>ns of centuries, could be polluted by the tomb of a man whose leading passion 
wih tin* glory of his country, and who made the name and flag of that country respected 
whomsoever he carried it: a man of whom not one mean or interested action is recorded, 
and whose great qualities extorted praise even from the Royalists. Bate, in his “ Elenchtis 
MofmuuA speaks of him as a man “blameable in this only, that he joined with the parricides ; ” 
and it may be remarked that Dr, Bate’s horror of a parricide did not prevent his being physician 
to Cromwell, as well as to Charles I and II. 

Wo conclude with Clarendon’s character of this great man. C£ He was of private extraction, 
yet had enough left him by Iris father to give him a good education, which his own inclination 
disposed him to receive in the University of Oxford, where he took the degree of a Master 
of Arts, and was enough versed in books for a man who intended not to be of any profession, 
having sufficient of his own to maintain him in the plenty lie affected, and having then no 
appearance of ambition to be a greater man than he was. He was of a melancholick and * 
sullen nature, and spent his time most with good fellows, who liked his moroseness, and 
a freedom he used in inveighing against the licence of the time and the power of the 
court. They who knew him inwardly, discovered that he had an anti-monarchical spirit, 
when few men thought the government in any danger.” After a short sketch of Blake’s 
actions in the civil war, the noble author continues, “ He then betook himself wholly to 
the sea, and quickly made himself signal there. He was the first man that declined the old 
track, tmd made it manifest that the science might be attained in less time than was imagined, 
and despised those rules which had long been in practice, to keep his ship and his men out 
of danger ; which had been held in former times a point of great ability and circumspection, 
tis if the principal art requisite in the captain of a ship had been to be sure to come safe home 
again. Ho was the first man who brought the ships to contemn castles on shore, which 
had boon thought ever very formidable, and were discovered by him to make a noise only, 
and to fright those who could be rarely hurt by them. He was the first who infused that 
proportion of courage into the seamen, by making them see by experience what mighty 
things they could do, if they were resolved, and taught them to fight in fire as well as upon 
wutor, and though he has been very well imitated and followed, he was the first that gave 
the example of that kind of naval courage, and bold and resolute achievements.” 

The. earliest life of Blake which we have seen is in the second volume of a collection 
entitled Liven English and Foreign,” published at the beginning of the last century. Clarendon’s 
4t History of the Rebellion” “ Heath’s Chronicle of the Civil Wars,” the “Memoirs of Ludlow,” 
“ Wbiteiock,” and other contemporary authorities, will furnish minute accounts of the many 
butties of which wo have here only made short mention. 
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Tiikuk luivn been few men known to hblory who can bo worthily compared with the 
subject, of those, pages lbr the extraordinary cimiiiistauces of their rise to power, or for 
t.heir prudence sun I grealuess in its enjoyment. AYe see in him a iiiiiu of miihUc rank 

and moderate fortune, breaking out from jirivary, if not obscurity, at a time of life when 
the Janie of most men is at its meridian, of many at its rinse, ami in u. very few years 

raising himself to absolute power mi the shoulders of his friends and mi the necks of his 

* enemies ; and though we censure both the end of his political labours ami the measures 
which led the way to it, yet in both there is much left for us to respect and to admire. 

Oliver, the only son of Hubert Cromwell ami Elizabelh Stuart (the daughter of a 
knightly family in the Isle of Ely, said to have been related to the royal house), was born 
at Huntingdon, April 24, Jlis grand fat her. Sir Henry Cromwell, was four times 

Sheriir of the counties of Cambridge mid Huntingdon ; bis uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell, after 
whom he was named, was reputed to bn the richest, knight in England; and his family was 
related to the Earls of Essex, and to tho houses of Hampden, St. John, and Harrington. It. 
is necessary to mention tlm respectability of Cromwell's eonuexiwus, because lie is reported 
to have been a man of mean birth, by persons who vainly thought to fix a stigma on his 
great name by assigning to him a low origin. 

After having received a good school education he was sent, at the age of seventeen, 

to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. He did not remain there long enough to complete 

his studies, but, leaving the University before the usual time, was entered at Lincoln's Inn, 
His enemies accuse, him of having been gnilly of all manner of debaueherics, both ai college 
and as a student of law, but as we know that his whole life, from the* age of Iwonly-oiio, 
was severely moral, this accusation may be allowed to rest with the obscure memories of 
its authors. His father dying when ( llivtsr had atlained tin* age of twenty, he. left London, 
and wont to reside with his mother, who eked out her small jointure, with the profits of 
a brewery which she had established, and conducted herself: hence, came the contemptuous 
appellation, often bestowed upon Cromwell, of the “brewer of Huntingdon,” At the age 
of twenty-one lie married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Eourchier, of the county of 
Essex. At this period of his life he was involved in some pecuniary difficulties, from which 
ho was relieved by the death of his maternal uncle Sir Thomas Stuart, who bcrpieatlmd 
him an estate of between four and live hundred pounds yearly value in ihc isle of Ely, on 
which he took up his residence. Some of his biographers declare, “that been, use lie prayed 
and expounded the word too much, and caused his servants to do the like,” lie became again 
straitened in his circumstances. This has been the more readily believed, because he at 
this time became highly disgusted with the want of liberty of conscience in his own land, 
and had, in consequence, determined to exile himself to New England, along with his 
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friend mill cousin Hampden. Ho was actually embarked, wlien an order from tlie Privy 
Council, disallowing emigration without special licence from -tlie crown, put a stop to his 
voyage. He returned to liis county, and was soon after elected Ly the burgesses of the 
town of Cambridge; to serve them in the House of Commons. One of the first notices we 
have of his hiking an active share in public business was his determined opposition to a 
plan, originated by the Earl of Ledford, and supported by government, for the drainage 
of the fens. His objection to this scheme was entirely of a political lnilure, since, dining 
his Protectorate, it became a measure of his own. Hampden foretold liis future rise from 
his vigorous conduct in this matter: — “lie was a man who would sit well at the mark.” 
from well was not, properly so called, an eloquent man. liis ordinary speeches wore 
rambling, verbose, and inelegant; but when he wished to make liis purpose clear, his style 
was Host 1 , hold, and manly. 

In the memorable year 1040, Cromwell was returned by the same borough to serve 
in the famous long pauljaaiknt, — the last Parliament of Charles tlie First. It was 
unfortunate for this prince that lie fell on such times and such men. He came to the 
throne with liis father's overweening belief in the sacreduess of kingly prerogative, and with 
the same obstinate notions concerning unity of creed ami worship in matters of religion. The 
consequence of the first, of these inherited feelings \v;as his introduction, or rather enforce- 
ment, of unconstitutional modes of raising money, ami disirilmling justice, beyond the patience 
of an age newly escaped from (lie, thraldom of feudal restrictions; the eile.ct of tlie hitter 
was also past, the endurance of a nation jealous of its lately-acquired and highly-prized 
religious liberty. In the struggle between the prince and the. people, which tin we causes 
produced, Cromwell was among the foivmest. lie was mu* of si went y- live gentlemen who 
uilhriid 1o raise each a troop id* sUty horse in the service, of tlie Parliament. This was tlie 
beginning of the military career which afterwards proved so glorious. lie. took great pains 
in the formation of his levies. This appears from his expostulation with Hampden, recorded 
by himself. u Your troops, said I, are most, of them old decayed serving men and tapsters, 
and such kind of fellows, and theirs are gentlemen's younger sons, and persons of good 
qua, lily. And do you think that tlm mean spirits of such base, and mean fellows will over 
he. abb: to encounter gentlemen that, have honour, and courage, and resolution in iheni? 
You must. get. men of a spirit, and lake it. not ill what J say, of a .spirit that is likely to 
go as far as gentlemen will go, or else I am sure jam will lie beaten still: I told him 
so. He was a wise and worthy person, and 1m did think that I talked a good notion, 
but an impracticable one. I l.old him 1 could do somewhat in it; and I accordingly raised 
Kuril men as had the fear of God before them, and made some conscience of wliat they 
did. And from that; day forward they were never beaten ; but, whenever they were engaged 
against tlie enemy, they brat continually.’' It is probable that, to this choice of bis recruits, 
Grom well owed much of his military success and liis political fortune. lining desirous of 
proving their courage, he chose from among their number a few that he could put confidence 
in, and ordered them to lie in ambush on his route ; then, at a preeimonrUH signal, they 
rushed from their hiding-place as if to charge the rest of the troop, upon which the 
poltroons of the company lied, ami, finding their mistake too late, were glad to sneak home 
and leave their saddles to he filled by better men. After this trial the “Ironsides” of 
Cromwell never shrunk from the enemy, and gradually the whole army was formed oil the 
same model. 

One of Cromwell’s first military services was the securing the town and comity 
of Cambridge to the Parliamentary interest He treated the University, several colleges 
of which had transmitted plate and money for the king’s use, with severity, arresting 
some of its principal members. Then passing through the county lie disarmed the cavalier 
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gentlemen, taking care not to provoke enmity by personal violence. An anecdote may 
liere be mentioned illustrative of Cromwell's peculiar character. Wliile mi this expedition 
in the Isle of Ely, he visited his uncle Sir Oliver, who was a staunch royalist. Having 
surrounded the house with his troop, lie entered, lint in hand, nor could he be prevailed 

on either to cover his head or to sit down in his uncle's presence ; but., having begged hi* 

blessing, and besought him to sot what ho did to the account, of strict performance of 

his duty, lie departed, carrying with him the various weapons that tlm house contained, 
as well as all the plate and valuables. 

Erom this time, us the cause of the Cmnmomvcaltli prospered, Cromwell rose rapidly 
in the army, soon becoming the real head of it, though nominally the second in command. 
Wlieu the House of Commons entered into the agreement called the Self-denying Ordinance, 
for tliB separation of civiL and military uJlic.es, Cromwell, along with some Jew other*, 
still contrived to keep both his seat in the. House and his command in the army. It, 

seems to have been a resolution of his never to give up an authority mice obtained. 

The first battle in which Ini distinguished himself particularly was that, of Mar-dim 
Moor, fought July 2, 10 1 4. The, Parliamentary forces were driven back mi one h ,| e, 
and even their centre wavered under the furious attack of the cavaliers; bn! idiu-r 
completely changed the fortune of the day by charging, at a critical pi* rind of the buttle, 
with his sword-arm in a sling, and “driving the enemy from before him like cliaff l.elhro 
the whirlwind.” Throughout the war he fought no battle in which lm was beaten. Hut 
while he was thus earnest in forwarding the cause in which 1m was engaged in Hie ihdd, 
he did not forget to light his private battles with fearful and envious mienihs, who were 
alarmed at liis growing power. A plot between tlm Lord (leneral Essex, the Scots 
Commissioners, and others, was laid against him, which would have proved the. ruin of 
most men, but by his management and decision was crushed before it had fully ripened. 
He was an Independent, ami as such took the covenant; butwou the, Scotch mid English 
with great reluctance. “He was a free soul in matters of faith and worship, ami was 
desirous, before all things, that men should be allowed to serve Hod in their own Imlii-m, 
ami not be bound down to generally established forms” 


After the loss of the decisive battle of Hastily, fought June U, J E 15, the kum* 
was glad to trust himself to any party that might be willing to receive him, rather than 
throw himself into the bauds of the two Houses. Accordingly, he sought, refuge in 
the Scottish camp at Newark, anil the Scotch rewarded his confidence by Helling- him 
to the Parliament. The Presbyterians, who limned the majority of that assembly, h,,pi*d 
that they could now dispense with the army, of which tiny began to la*, afraid. This 
caused great discontent A system of agilatiou was instituted, at which Cromwell rminhed* 


and the troops became rebellious to their employers, though they remained faithful to 

their leaders, who seemed to have no concern in the mailer. Skipping Cromwell, hvtim, 

and Fleetwood were sent down by the Parliament to conciliate them, in which they \ U . n # 

partially successful. Nevertheless the army marched towards London for the pm-post, 

ol intimidating the Ileuses into a concession to their wishes. After this mat, l or was 
concluded^ the Parliament [of which at that time the majority was Ihvsbylerimi) thought 
fit to invite the king to Richmond, and, having agreed to their proposal/ lie was stonily 
after removed to Hampton Court, where lie was kept in an honourable captivity, Jhhig 

now in the power of the army, he outered into treaties both with it and’ will* the 

Parliament concerning his restoration, contriving, at the same time, to play both wrfm 
false. From this period the ambition of Oliver Cromwell to govern the statu without a 
rival or master may be safely dated. He know and felt that he. wns, in power mill 

capacity, the first man in his country. He hud risen to that height by his own iudividmil 
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exertions ; and, perhaps perceiving that the communications of Charles with the Long 
Parliament might be brought to an amirable close, destructive of his own power, lie 
determined nn the bold strokes which followed. He accordingly contrived to entrap the 
King into a flight from Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight, where he was placed 

under the cure of Ilammoml, governor of Carisbrook Castle. While at this place 

Charles kept up his correspondence will) the Parliamentary and Scottish Commissioners, 

and also with those of the army. He moreover intrigued with the Irish party and 

with foreign courts for assistance. lie planned an unsurccssful escape from his prison ; 
ami, l.o till up the measure of distrust, of him on the part of Cromwell, it was asserted 
that his intercepted letters to the Queen hinted, in no obscure terms, at the* expediency of 
removing the general by tlie method of private assassination. It became clear that there 
could 1 m 3 no hope of a cordial reconcilement or co-operation between them; and Cromwell 
from this time became the King’s most vigorous enemy, and spared no pains to bring him 
to the scaffold. The rest is well known. The King “ was brought to London, and, 
refusing to plead his cause, or acknowledge the authority of his judges, was condemned 
and executed, January oO, HUD. Upon this the House of Commons declared the House 
of Peers to ho useless, and that monarchy in England was at an end. 

Soon after this another and u more dangerous mutiny broke out in the army, which 
was speedily quelled by the derision of Cromwell and tlio authority of Fairfax. The former 
was then appointed to serve in Ireland against Ormond and his supporters, who were in arms 
for tlm young king. As his presence was almost necessary in England, lie resolved to 
perform this duty with vigour. At that lime the Commonwealth bad to bear the brunt of 
insurrections at borne, the impending likelihood of a Scotch war, and the cabals of its 
own members. The ease was urgent, and his measures Were stem, arbitrary, and severe. 

Wanton cruelly does not appear to have been a part of Cromwell's character; yet neither 

does tlm pica of a hold and unscrupulous policy excuse the wholesale slaughters perpetrated 
in that unhappy island. At the reductions of Drogheda, Wexford, Kilkenny, and Clonmel, 
both the avowed defenders and tlm citizens were slaughtered without quarter. Cromwell 
says, in his despatch after the first of these sieges, "‘that the enemy was filled with much 

terror at this issue., and that he was persuaded that the bitterness used on this occasion 

would prevent much effusion of blood.” He added to his severities this kindness : — a 
proclamation was issued, u that no soldier should, nn pain of death, take anything from the 
inlmbitants of conquered Ireland without paying for it, and that all should have the peaceable 
exercise of tlmir religion.” In ten months’ time, Cromwell was again in his scat in Parliament, 
having brought that country into complete subjection: a subjection bought with much blood 
and suffering, yet alleged by him to be better than a harassing and long-continued warfare. 
Lord liroghill, whom he had won over by his judicious kindness from the royalist party, 
was of great service to him in this campaign. Ho was a man of sound and temperate 
character, and seems to have been one of Oliver’s must faithful friends. 

On his return to England ho found that much remained to be done. Fairfax, as 
Commander-in-Chief, and Cromwell,* were almost immediately ordered into Scotland to stop 
the progress of tlio young Charles Stuart in that country. The Lon l- General, being unwilling 
to fight against bis friends, the Presbyterians, resigned bis command, and Cromwell was 
immediately appointed Ctmuuander-in-Chief of fill the English army. Ho prepared for service 
with the utmost despatch, and marched directly to Edinburgh. Thence lie fell back upon. 
Musselburgh, the Scotch Presbyterian army being close at hand. Both parties attempted 
to reduce the other to extremity by want of provisions, ami Cromwell made a retreat on 
Duubar for the purpose of supplying his troops from the sea. His army consisted of ten 
thousand men ; the Scotch of more than twice that number. For some time the Parliament ary 
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army continued in a stale of blockade, but, by skilful nuuueiiYring Cromwell ur. lust, induced 
the enemy to come down into the plain and risk the issue of a pitched bnl lie. Thu moment 
that, looking through bis glass, lie saw them move, hi*, said, 1 profess they run: the 
Lord hath delivered them into uiu* hands! 1 * The Scotch were bealon wilh tremendous 
slaughter. This failure for a time seemed to have done L'hnrles more good than harm : 
for it freed him from the heavy yoke of the Prcsbyleriaiis, and his cause, became more 
generally popular on that account. Another and a better many was soon collected on his 
belialf. Oliver allowed this second host to make a descent upon England; but, following 
it, and harassing its roar, and gathering to himself fresh troops in his course, lie dually 
cams up with Charles at Worcester, and gained what, he called, in his letter to the 
Parliament, “the crowning victory,” After Ibis be returned to Louden, almost adored by 
tlie inhabitants of every phi re in Ids progress, and welcomed at 1 1n- end of it by the 
sincere, and earnest praises of his masters, fated soon to become his subjects. 

The remainder of the Long Parliament, although sneered at ami hated, were the 
flower of the patriots, whoso energy had begun and continued the contest, and well limy 
supported the elnmief-er of aide rulers to tlm end of their domination: but their time was 
come. Cromwell, finding himself in reality Urn most powerful man in bis country, was 
desirous uf pulling the key-stone to Iho structure of bis ambitious fortunes. Without 
notice of his intention, he closed up the avenues of the House of Commons, surrounded 
it with his soldiers, and, entering the house, upbraided the members severally uith their 
ingratitude, brailles launching at them other idle charges of a personal kind : then stamping 
with his foot., the signal for his soldiers who were in the lobby, “ Let tlmm nunc in,” la* cried, 
and they entered. At his command they took away the man*, and forcibly mnnued the 
Speaker from Ills chair. Then, tinning out the members, Cromwell slmt up tlm doors, and 
declared the Parliament at an end. Having completed this extraordinary performance, ho 
is said to have put the key into his pocket, and walked quietly away to his lodgings at 
Whitehall. After this lie issued a commission fur calling together a new Parliament, which 
proved equally unfavourable to his views of govern hum it, but finally resigned its powers into 
his hands. 

On December 10, lGfnl, he .was installed Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
not daring to accept the proffered title of 1,4 King,” as it was opposed to tlm feelings and 
opinions of his most powerful friends. Tlm first act of his reign was to make peace on 
honourable and advantageous terms with the Dutch: soon after he broke off a treaty with 
Spain, and entered into an agreement with Prance. Ju these transactions lie was blamed 
by some, but his genius was of a stamp not to bo lighlly judged. Tlm Spanish war was 
conducted under the captainship of Admiral Pdake, whoso name will e\er stand in ibe 
first rank of the prudent, the daring, and the free. Judgment, in the. choice of men was 
one of Cromwells most peculiar talents: witness tlm names of Millou, Hale, and Ludlow, 
of Iveton, Jilake, Monk, and Henry Cromwell; with a crowd of lesser men, all exactly 
suited to the stations in which he placed them, lie cotieliided pence with Hemnurk and 
Sweden, dictated advantageous terms of reeoncilialion ami alliance, to Portugal, and mused 
the name aud flag of England to be respected throughout Europe during Ids Proteciorute. 
His court was grave and orderly; and as it is plain, from several passages of hislory, that 
he would willingly with the power have assumed the. name and ensigns of a king, so in 
hia mode of life ho adopted something not Jar short of kingly slate. After having tried 
to govern England by the unpopular Major -thmerals of HEtricts, and by the constitutional 
method of Parliaments, his only obstacle to success seeming to be the want of the name 
and hereditary strength of royalty ; after having passed through many private dangers and 
public difficulties, Cromwell called a third aud last Parliament, and instituted a House of 
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Peers ; but before they ever met in . Parliament, ' the : Protector- was seized with a quartan' 
ague, which, after a few weeks’" illness, brought him to the grave at the age; of fifty-nine 
years. . 

His reign was momentous, short, and arbitrary; yet less severe than would be 
supposed in the circumstances in which he placed himself. His .severity was . chiefly 

directed against the cavalier party, who never ceased to plot against his person and 

his power. But his vengeance, though strict, was not bloody, his punishments seldom 
exceeding confiscation, line, or imprisonment. There are some instances of his packing 
juries, and some of his diverting the ordinary course • of justice by other means. His 
parliaments were elected unconstitutionally ; it could hardly be otherwise, when the power 
that brought them together was usurped and absolute. But his main object seems to 

have been the general happiness, • virtue, and honour of his people. Few of England’s 
hereditary lungs bad governed so well or so mildly ; scarcely any so bloodlessly. His 

prayer on his death-bed was as follows ; — c< Lord ! I am a poor, foolish creature ; this 
people would fain have me live; they think that it would be best for them, and that 
it will redound much to Thy glory. All the stir is about this. Others would fain have 

me, die. Lord, pardon them, and pardon Thy foolish people; forgive their sins, and 

do not forsake them; but love, and bless, and bring them to a consistency, and give 
thorn rest; and give me rest for Jesus Christ’s sake ; to whom, with Thyself and the 
Holy Spirit, be all honour and glory.” He died September 3, 1658, on the anniversary 
of his victories at Dunbar and Worcester. Some hours before his death he declared 
his eldest son Richard to be his successor in the Protectorate. He was buried with the 
pump that became his high place, and his remains were interred amidst those of England's 
kings. The empty spite of the, minions of the Restoration was wreaked on his dead 

body, which was disinterred, hanged at Tyburn, and burnt. This was the only revenge 

that the courtly followers of Charles could take on the man, the terror of whose name 
still made them tremble. 

Cromwell’s natural character was kindly and benevolent, in proof of which may be 
adduced the an Unit love felt for him by his family, his personal friends, and his soldiers. 
His humanity was displayed in his toleration of religious differences of opinion, and 
in his earnest interference against the persecutions of the Yaudois. Ihose of his letters 
which remain, though often on subjects where a contrary feeling might have been shown, 
contain nothing contradictory, and much that is favourable to tins opinion. His humour 
was wont to show itself in a rude and boisterous manner. He laughed, and joked, and 
even romped with his friends and officers. This, perhaps, was not done without motive ; 
for the discovery of character was one of CrontwelPs main objects, and in the unrestrainedness 
of this kind of mirth the minds of many men. were laid open to Iris view. His return 
from such, scones to his wonted manly and quiet dignity destroyed the undue familiarity 
which might have, bemi their consequence. 

Cromwell has been called by some an enthusiast ; by others, a hypocrite, Tillotson 
says of him, that he seems to have deceived others so long that he at last deceived 
himself. It would, perhaps, be more just to say, that he long deceived himself, and when 
that ceased, he began to deceive others. That he had a strong sense of religion there 
can be no doubt, inasmuch as that at one time of bis life he had determined to give up 
his native country for the free exercise of Ms faith* On his death-bed* he declared, that 
he had assuredly at one time been in a state of grace. His judgment was sound and Ms mind 
powerful : and it ' is not men of this character who commonly prove self-deceivers. , That 
ho deceived others there is no doubt ; but that deception was rather political than moral 
l i,. wiW vc’V diligent to inspect the minds <>i his friends and followers, anu, in doing 
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so, frequently kept Lis opinions and feelings in the background,- the better to effect his 
purpose: that this can be called hypocrisy may be well doubted. He left his kingdom 
in a flour ishin g condition; respected abroad, in a good state at home, and, notwithstanding 
the few grants of money given to him, inconsiderably in debt. 

Cromwell was possessed of a robust body, and of a manly but stern and tuiprepossesstrig 
aspect. The picture from which our portrait is engraved, was presented by him to Nathaniel 
Rich, then serving under him as colonel of a regiment of horse in the Parliamentary army; 
it was bequeathed to the British Museum by the great-grandson of that gentleman, Limit.- 
General Sir Bobert Rich. The books in which the history of this period may be studied 
are too well known to require minute enumeration, Milton, Harris, Godwin, are favourable 
to Cromwell: most other writers of note have gone against him. Tim character gi\en 
of him by Cowley is justly celebrated. 
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Claude Gelee, commonly called Clauds Lorraine, was Lorn in 1600, at the village of 
Cliamagne, in Lorraine, of very indigent parents. He was apprenticed to a painter of eatables * ; 
but at the end of his term of service, whether from disgust at his employment, desire of 
change, or perhaps influenced hy the love of art, he engaged himself as a domestic to some 
young painters who were going to Italy. On arriving at Home lie was employed as a 
colour-grinder hy Agostino Tassi, an artist then in high repute, whose landscapes are spirited anil 
free, and particularly distinguished hy the taste displayed in the architectural accompaniments. 
Tassi first induced him to try his abilities in painting. His earliest essays were implicit 
imitations of his master’s manner, and evinced no symptom of original genius ; perhaps even 
in his matured style some indications of Tassis influence may be traced. He continued, 
as opportunity occurred, to exercise his pencil, obtaining little notice and still loss reward. 
By degrees however lie succeeded sufficiently to venture on giving up his menial employment ; 
and having acquired from Tassi a tolerable expertness in the mechanical part of his profession, 
he appears from thenceforth to have given little attention to the works of other painters, 
relying on his own discernment and diligent observation of nature. Many years elapsed, 
however, before the talents of Claude reached their full maturity, whence his biographers 
have inferred that he owed his excellence rather to industry than genius; as if such excellence 
were within the reach of mere application. 

He drew with indefatigable diligence, both from antique sculpture and from the living 
model, hut to little purpose; and lie was so conscious of his incapacity, that lie used to 
observe, <e I sell tlic landscapes and ihrow the figures into ihe bargain:” and sometimes lie 
employed Filippo Land and Courtois to insert them. But his figures, however faulty in 
themselves, are always well adapted to promote the harmony of the whole composition ; 
being judiciously placed, and shaded, illuminated, sharpened out, or rendered indistinct, 
with nearly as much skill as is shown in the other parts of tire picture. And not unfrcquently, 
however feebly drawn, they partake of that classical and poetic air, which Claude, beyond every 
other landscape painter, has diffused over his works. 

It is said, and the circumstances of his early life render it probable, that he was very 
deficient in general acquirements. Assuredly lie had no opportunities of becoming a profound 
scholar, nor in relation to his art was it necessary that he should ; why should ho have sought 
through the medium of books that imagery which lay before him in reality? Borne, and 
its environs, the banks of the Tiber, and the broad Oampagua, supplied his imagination 

* Sandrart, a contemporary, who wrote the life of Claude in Latin, says, “ & parenlibus suis in 
disciplinam tradebatur pictori cuiilam artocreatum." It has been, however, almost uniformly stated 
that Claude was apprenticed to a pastrycook. 
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witli the best food, and his pencil with inexhaustible materials. He was accustomed to spend 
whole days in the open air, nut only studying Nature in her permanent aspects, hut making 
memorandums of every accidental and fleeting effect which presented itself to his observation. 
Sandrart, who sometimes accompanied Claude in his excursions, relates that he was accustomed 
to discourse on the visible phenomena of nature with the intelligence of a philosopher ; not only 
noting effects, but explaining their causes with precision and correctness, whether produced 
Ly reflection or refraction of light, hy dew, vapour, or other agencies of the atmosphere. 
Broad as is liis style, lie entered minutely into detail, and made drawings of trees, shrubs, 
and herbage, marking all their peculiarities of shape, growth, and foliage. Dy this practice 
he was enabled to represent those objects with uiuleviating accuracy, and to express, by a 
few decided touches, their general character. 

Amidst the splendour of his general effects, the distinguishing qualities of objects are never 
neglected ; fidelity is never merged in manner ; and hence it is, that the longer we look at 
his pictures, the more vivid is the illusion, the more strongly is the reality of the vc.presenled 
scene impressed upon us. Combining with his fine imagination the results of observation 
thus long and intensely exercised, he accomplished in his works that union of poetic feeling 
with accurate representation of nature, which forms the highest excellence of art, and in 
which, as a landscape painter, lie stands unrivalled. 

Claude found in Lome aud its neighbourhood the materials of his scenery, but the 
combination of them was Ills own: he selected and copied portions, but he seldom or never 
painted individual views from nature. His favourite effects are those of sunrise .and sunset, the 
periods at which Nature puts ou her most gorgeous colouring. Beauty and magnificence 
are the characteristics of his compositions : he seldom aims at. sublimity, but he never sinks into 
dulness. Above all, he never brings mean or offensive objects iuto prominent view, as is 
so often the case in the Dutch pictures. His fore-grounds are usually occupied ly trees of 
large size and noble character, and temples and palaces, or with ruins august in their decay. 
Groves and towers, broad lakes, and the continuous lines of arched aqueducts, enrich the 
middle space ; or a boundless expanse of Arcadian scenery sweeps away into the blue 
mountainous horizon. In liis admirable pictures of seaports, he carries us hack into antiquity ; 
there is nothing in the style of the buildings, the shape of the vessels, or the character of 
any of the accompaniments which, hy suggesting homely associations, injures the general 
grandeur of the effect. The gilded galleys, the lofty quays, and the buildings which they 
support, all belong to other times, aud all have the stamp of opulence, magnificence, 
and power. 

As Claude's subjects are almost uniformly those of morning or evening, it might naturally 
be supposed that liis works possess an air of sameness. To remove such an impression, it 
is only necessary to look at his pictures side by side. AVe then, perceive that ho scarcely 
ever repeats himself. The pictures of St. Ursula and the Queen of Slieha, in the National 
Gallery, are striking instances of that endless variety which he could communicate to 
similar subjects. In each of these pictures there is a procession of females issuing from 
a palace, and an embarkation. The extremities of the canvass are occupied by buildings, 
the middle space being assigned to the sea mid shipping, over which the sun is ascending. 
After the first glance, there is no resemblance in these pictures. The objects introduced 
in each are essentially different in character ; in that of the Queen of Sheba they arc much 
fewer in number ; the masses are more broad and uubroken, and the picture has altogether more 
grandeur and simplicity than its companion. Its atmosphere too is different : it is less clear and 
golden, and there is a swell on the waves, as if they were subsiding from the agitation of 
a recent storm. The picture of St. Ursula is characterised by beauty. Summer appears to be 
in its meridian, and the whole picture seems gladdened by the freshening influence of morning. 
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The vapoury haze which is just dispersing, the long cool shadows thrown hy the buildings 
ami slipping, the glancing of the sun-beams on the water, and the admirable perspective, 
all exhibit, the highest perfection of art. It was thus that Claude, although he painled 
only the must beautiful appearances of nature, diversified his effects by the finest discrimination. 
Sea -ports such as these were among his most favourite subjects; and there are none in 
which lie more excelled : yet perhaps it is with his pastoral subjects that, we are most completely 
gratified. The Arcadia of the poets seems to be renewed in the pictures of Claude. 

In the general character of his genius, Claude bears a strong affinity to Titian. He 
resembles him in power of generalization, in unaffected breadth of light and shadow, and 
in that unostentatious execution which is never needlessly displayed to excite wonder, and 
which dues its exact office, and nothing more. But the similitude in colour is still more 
striking. The pictures of both are pervaded by the same glowing warmth; and exhibit 
the true brilliancy of nature, in which the hues of the brightest objects are graduated and 
softened by the atmosphere which surrounds them. The colours by which both produced 
their wonderful effects were for the most part simple earths, without any mixture of factitious 
compounds, the use of which has been always prevalent in the infancy, and the decline 
of art, administering as it does to that unformed or degenerate taste which prefers gaudiiiess 
to truth. 

Claude’s success raised a host of imitators. lie was accustomed, on sending home 
the works which he had been commissioned to paint to make a drawing of each, which he 
inscribed with the name of the purchaser, as a means hy which the originality of his productions 
might be traced and auth indicated. lie left six volumes of these drawings at the time of 
hia° death, which lie called his Lihri di Veriffi. One containing two hundred designs is in 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire; these have been engrmed by Larlnui, and published 
by Boydcll under the title of “1 fiber Veritatis.” Another of these hooks was purchased 
a few years since in Spain, and brought into this country; where it came into the possession 
of Mr' Payne Knight, and was bequeathed by him to the British Museum. Some ol Claudes 
pictures have been finely engraved hy Wuollet. There are twenty-eight etchings extant 
of landscapes and seaports, hy Claude’s own hand, executed with the taste, spirit, and 


feeling which we should naturally expect. 

England is rich in the pictures of Claude, some of the finest of which were imported 
from the Altieri Palace at Dome, and from the collection of the Due de Bouillon at Paris. 
There are ten in Ihe National Gallery; Iho two to which we have adverted, that of Rt. Ursula 
especially, lie has perhaps never surpassed. The little picture of the Death of IWris is 
also singularly beautiful. The Earl of Radnor's Evening, nr Decline of the Human Empire, 
is one of the most exquisite of Claude’s works. The Marquis of Bute's collection, at Luton, 
is also enriched hy some of the finest specimens of this artist in England. 

His private history is entirely devoid of incident. Erom the time of his arrival in 
Italy he. never quitted it ; and though claimed by the French as a French artist, he was 
really, in all hut birth, an Italian, He lived absorbed in his art, and never married, that 
his devotion to it might not be interrupted by domestic cares. His disposition was mild and 

amiable. He died in DW2, aged eighty-two. 

For mom detailed information we may refer to Sandrart “Academia Artis Pnstorum” 
It is extraordinary that in Felibien s elaborate work, “ ftur lea Vies ct sur lea Ouvrages 
des plus excellent Pismires anciens et modemes,” Claude is onlirely omiUed. Ihe. English 
reader will find the. substance of the information given by Kandrart in Bryan and Pillcingtim. 
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T)Oiwr June 15, 1G06. His father was a miller, named Gerretz, who lived near Leyden, 
on the banks of the Rhine. lienee Rembrandt assumed the higher - sounding title of 
Van Ryn, in exchange for his paternal appellation. The miller was sagacious enough to 
perceive that his son had talent, hut not to discover the direction in which it lay ; and 
sent him to study Latin, and qualify himself for une of the learned professions at the 
University of Leyden. He had no turn for scholarship ; indeed, through life, his literary 
acquirements were decidedly below par : but he showed great expertness in drawing any 
object which caught his notice. The miller wisely yielded to what appeared the naiural 
bent of his son’s genius, and suffered him to pursue painting as a profession. He studied 
first for three months at Amsterdam, in the school of Jacob Yan Swannenberg, then 
six months with Peter Lastman, and six with Jacob Pinas. It is somewhat surprising 
that he should have continued so long with those masters, from whom he could learn 
no more than the rudiments of execution. Had they been better, he would have gained 
little but manual skill from them ; for, from the first, his style was essentially his own. 
Nature was his preceptress, and his academy "was his fathers mill. There he found those 
unique effects of light and shadow winch slistinguisli his pictures from all others. The 
stylo of art wiiich astonished his contemporaries by its novelty and power, and will ever 
continue to influence the practice of later artists, v T as founded on and formed nut of 
the brilliant contrasts exliibited by a beam of light admitted through a narrow aperture, 
and rapidly subsiding into darkness: a spectacle which, familiar to his childhood, seems 
to have left an indelible impression on his imagination. He studied with great assiduity, 
but seems to have scarcely been conscious of his own strength until the commendation 
of his fellow-students aroused him. At the suggestion of one of them he took a painting 

which he had just finished to an amateur at the Hague, who gave the best proof of 

his approbation by paying a hundred florins for it on the spot. The sudden acquisition 
of so much wealth almost turned the young artist’s head, lie went on foot to the Hague ; 
but he posted home to his father's mill in a chariot. Extravagance, however, was not 
one of Ilia characteristics, and this was his last, as it was liis first act of ostentatious 

disbursement. 

He remained for some time in his native village, induced, perhaps, by the facilities 
which the banks of the Rhine presented to him for the study of landscape. Even in 
that department of art he selected those phases of nature which harmonised with his 
usual management of chiar' oscuro: such as effects of twilight, or the setting sun, or 
any combinations of clouds, rocks, trees, or other objects, which formed large masses 
of shade relieved by light concentrated in one spot. But being frequently summoned 
to Amsterdam by commissions for portraits, he settled in that city in 1630. At the 
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srnno time lie married a pretty peasant girl from llauisdorp, whose portrait he lias often 
inlruilun'Ml in his juctures. lie received several pupils into liis house, who paid largely 
for his instructions. 

One of 1 U an brain If "s earliest and most steadfast patrons was the burgomaster Six, 
for whom he painted the celebrated picture now in the Nalioml Gallery, of The Woman 
taken iu Adultery, if this he an average specimen of his style at this time, no wonder 
cun ho felt that his reputation rose to a prodigious height, and that lie obtained large 
prices fur his performances. The style of this picture, though approaching to the* elaborate 
finishing of Micris or Gerard Dow, is yet as broad as any of his subsequent works, after 
he had adopted a bolder method of execution. Refinement of character wo never must 
expert in Rembrandt; hut. iu this picture we arc not shocked by that uncalled-for coarseness 
which debases many of his later works. In the figure of Christ especially, there is some 
attempt to rise above the level of common life, which he usually contents himself with 
copying. The picture exhibits his usual grandeur and solemnity of light and shade, and 
i» remarkable for brilliancy of colouring. 

As Rembrandt’s practice became more and more lucrative, he gave way to a 
vice which certainly is not the besetting one of artists, and grew insatiably avaricious. 
Ilia engravings were sought with even mure avidity than his pictures ; and he left 
unemployed no artifice by which tlieir popularity might he turned to account. Impressions 
were taken elf and circulated whim, the plates were half liuislicd ; then the work was 
completed, and the sale recommenced. Alterations were thru made, in the perfect engraving, 
and those botched prints were again sent into the market. Impressions of the same 
plate in all these stages of transformation were 1 eagerly sought by the idle foppery of 
collci'torship ; and it was held a serious impear.lnmmt of taste not to possess proofs of the 
little Juno with and without a own; the young Joseph with tins face light, and the 
same Joseph with his face, dark; the woman with the white, bonnet, and the same woman 
without a bonnet ; the horse with a tail, and a, horse, without a tail, &c.. I, logout lenumly 
tricks were practised to enhance! tho price of his works. He often expressed an intention 
of quilting Amsterdam altogether. Once he was announced to be dangerously ill; at 
another 1 inn; he was reported to bo dead. It is strange that he should nut have felt 
these petty artifices to he unworthy of his genius, and unnecessary to his fame or fortune; 
but it seems not improbable that some of his eccentricities wove played off to attract 
attention. Doing occupied one day in painting the picture of a burgomaster and his 
family, word was brought that his favourite monkey was dead, lie made great parade 
of his distress, and, as some alleviation of it, proceeded to paint, the monkey into the 
picture. The civic dignitary remonstrated in vain against this extraordinary .addition to 
the family group: Rembrandt refused to finish the picture unless the monkey kept his 
place, arid accordingly it was allowed to remain. That lie was not unconscious of tho 
absurdity of such caprices may bo inferred from his quick turn for humour, and tho 
shrewdness and sagacity oMiig remarks. 

'Tho roughness and apparent negligence in tho execution of his works , astonished 
many of the Dutch connoisseurs, who had been so used to minute delicacy of finish, as 
to consular it essential to excellence, To these critics he replied in a tone of irony* 
requesting that when they perceived anything particularly wrong in bis works, they would 
believe that he had a .motive for it. To others who examined his pictures too closely, 
ho observed,, that the smell of the paint was unwholesome; adding a very just observation, 
that the picture is* finished when the painter has expressed his intention; , 

Numerous copies of Rembrandt’s pictures were made by his pupils, which he rMouchedi 
and sold as originals, Sandrart asserts that he gained one thousand two hundred florins 
' ' • ■■■ ■ . 3 a , * ' ' ' ‘ ' 1 
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yearly by this commerce. It is proper, Imwrvrr, to that mwd of ihr great imtom 
} ia vc% more or less, availed themselves of the latotir »«f tln-ir rmlinbr*, 

In <me respect, however, Ttrmbmndt acted worthily *4' hi* gm i»- He rwrer fi.llr.weil 
tho love of gain to interfere with, or limit the lime and Uk-ur vrihrh were reqnir* 4 to yive 
excellence to his puiofmgs. The bravura of kind by whirl? \m birr w *rk«* are dFfkgnlrimd, 
}m led to an idea that k- painted them ' ’> e ; ’V 1 ' -o„f X j n-T. N-» dmfot 
lie wrought with firmness and decision when hi,* plan was tiv l ‘ but \artouH 1 tudie t lire 
extant, which show ilmt, before wtmimiirimj h ptHre. In* nutomtod and rwtwrimtod 
his durigii with indcthffo.dd* yrmte e. I '0* was e^pcrialh the new with bn historical work*; 
yet In portrait painting he was scarcely less jaifu nUr. I rMim-uriy, when the pa fur# was 
considerably advanced* Hi ruck by sunte new* unaogemetfP an * lb »’t ot kdit, h happy torn 
of drapery, a hotter position of the head, hr wuttM begin again; r?nd the patience of the 
sitter was botiu dimes so much tried by a sMoccssieii of there ah* rafmnw that works would 
have been left unfinished on the artbfV kinds, but for fkd renfob mv in tlm ultimate excellence 
of the picture*, which rendered bin employers Htixfom to '-s them at any milky of timo, 


patience, or money. 

IWtamps, the French bhigrapW of the Flemish painter*, enlarges on Itouthruiidt'* 
misfortune in not having boon horn in Italy, or, ut bmu not having spent mm ? years therm 
4 "How different a painter would he km* touiT he wiy* ‘Hind lie been familiar with the 
works of Raphael and Titiwi” That he wmM have I hvii u different painter may fm doubted; 
that he would have h&m » better »*m- h <fill fo ■ ptolmbfo, Mr .*;u»;p a , to./ he 
Ms genius to nature and inatinct alone; a tmtrl* more mtiniuil remark, and m true, tint 
it appears almost Ammmtmbh tint m system of diwiplim* or eduaUbm would have titutotmily 
altered his turn of mind, He was auflkumUy well acquainted, through the nimliiin? of print*, 
caste, and marbles, with the leading works both of ancient amt modern ml ; but h« Itii 
no taste for refinement, and he knew that what m called high art was md bit vocal tori, Ho 

had collected quantities of old armour, rich driifmriw, grotesque orrmiiumt«. Mid tittliUury 
weapons, which he jocularly called his antiques ; and he made no smiplc of deriding lit# 
exclusive claims to task act tip by particular schools. Ho felt t tent, he kid no oecoaioxi 
to ask Ms passport to reputation from others ; but that* m Fmrnli oxprwscs it, “ liu amid enter 
the temple of fame by forging his own fo*y?C" 

Few painters, indeed, have m full a claim to the merit of originality a* JUwbraaik 
It would be hard to point out any of his prtducissors to whom he a indebted for any part 
of hk style ; but he has opened a rich treasure of %xm\lmm for hi# succciwrs to profit by. 
The full powers of the management of light and shade* which wo ihmomtimto by the Itaiiiai 
' phrase chkr meum , were not known until itomfemndi dawlcf# item. It might Imm 
bten supposed that the power, and harmony, and splendour of Comggio left nothing to be 
In this department of the art ; but Remlsmdt gave to hi# tuaww a force ami depth, 
^4;' concentration, unequalled, and peculiar to hbaself. Nor ii phtor* mmm in his lintidi 
of pieturescittt cfet ; it is also a moot powerful vchWa of wuUmont, 
especially in e^bjeck ; ^amctcriaail by lokmmlty or ttrror. The M Cmeifkkn/® M Christ 
^ % BtemC # and M Samson sail# by the PliiEftltiei; 1 are striking but not 
singular examples of this;— ft Is the cxcolfonce which pervades hi* works. 41 Jacob's Drpn^ 
in the Dulwich Galfory, deserve# mention as a most remarkable Imtmm of his peculiar 
powers, for it embodies images so vague ami umWIimbhl, tkit they might be thought beyond 


xasp ot pamtmg^ Forms float before is, apparemly oogtiiwbl# ■ by mm mmm, yet m 
i, that wkm examined, they lose the semblance of form whkl at te they Wor«* wadteg 

ially to so immeasurable a distance, Uud it vnmid mm m if hi truth tin- lumvem were 

M. It is the moat spiritual thing emmwabhb mu\ brmtten the very atitmspliere of 
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As a colourist Rembrandt has scarcely a superior: if liis tints are not equal in tmtli 
ami purity to tho^e of Titian, ytl his admirable management of light and shadow gives 
to his colouring ail almost unrivnlied splendour. In ihut quality of execution which 
painters call surface, lie was eminently skilled ; perhaps nr.no bur, Correggio ami Reynolds 
can compare Avitli him in it. To his portraits he ga\ o a. most speaking air of identity; 
but, his delineations of the human furni and character in works of imagination are 
aliiiNsI ludicrous, and little better limn travesties of the subject. Reality certainly must 
have t:niiii‘ in his way; hut lie seems to have avoided and rejected it for the sake of 
ugliness and vulgarity. The picture of a " Woman Entiling,'” in the National tJaliery, 
is a, good instance both of his merits and faults, treating with the utmost, tidelily and 
beauty of execution a subject, so disagreeable, that admiration is neutralised by disgust. 
Indeed bis genius has no greater triumph than that, of reconciling us to his delects. 

Rembrandt's style of engraving, as of painting, is in great- measure of his own 
invention. II is plates are partly etched, assisted with the dry point, and simielinms, but 
not. often, finished with tlm graver. If is prints possess the effect of colouring in a 
surprising degree ; the light and shade is managed, as might be expected, with consummate 

skill, and the touch lias a lightness and apparent negligence, which give to Jiis etchings 

an indescribable charm. 

lie Piles and some other writers have averted that Rembrandt was at Venice in the 
year 1035 or 1030. This mistake arose from the dales, and the name of Venice which 
Itembrandt put, at the- bottom of some of his prints, with the view of enhancing the. price 
of them. JJe. never quitted Amsterdam after lie Ihv.tr established himself there in 1030. 
lie could lu*\ e had no inducement indeed to absent himself from a city in which In* was so 

rapidly acquiring both fame and fortune, in wbut. re.laled to his art, he never looked old. of 

himself; and he was so far from seeking any general acquaintance with the world, that 
he associated only with a, small circle in his own city, au<l that, of an inferior rlii'S. Tho 

burgumn.iler Six, who appreciated his extraordinary talents, and wished to see, him till a 

place in socicly worthy of them, often attempted to lead him among ihe wealthy and the 
great,; but llia-t. in\etern1e want, of rcliiiemeiil which is visible, in his works, pervaded 
his character, and lie confessed that, la* fell, uneasy in such company; adding, that whoa lie 
left, his paint mg- room, it was for tin* purpose of relaxation, which lie was more likely to 
find among hi:; humble associates, and in the coin i\ ia lilies of the tavern. Jlu lived nearly 
to the age, of sixty-right years, and died a. I, Amsterdam in 107*1. 

Those who may be curious to know the dillerent, impressions and variations of 

Kemhrainlfs plates, and their respective rarity and value, will hud information in the 
catalogin' of his works, find published by Hersaiut., at Paris, and P. Tver, at Amsterdam ; 
which was afterwards enlarged by our countryman Ralby, aud has since been added to 
in a. publication by Adam Eurlsct, printed at Vienna, in I7P7. 

Pemluandfs works are nowhere more valued than in tins country, which may account 
for the vast, influx of them hither. Originals are not often met with on the Continent: 
here they may be. found in every great collection. The National and llm JhiJwich 

naileries contain some of his finest performances. Particulars of .Rembrandt's life and 
works may he found in La Vie ties Point res Plumauds, par Duseamps/' 1 and in J)o Piles, 
in English, in J.lryaus e ‘ Dictionary of Paint era,*’ and in PiUringtMi, 
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Pieere Corneille was born at ffouen, on the flth ot »lmu\ ! M hh II; i four was in 
tlie profession of the law, and hold an o Hi**** of tm,t wafer l.mh XIII Ymm f mitilk 

was educated in tin Jesuits’ College at Jimieu ; auJ, ^ nil** f here, fan,.? an iilUivhmvnt 

to that society, which he maintained unimpaired in nfterdtfe, He: aoigmed tor the 

bar, at which he practised for a short time, hut had, no torn .for hn asms-: : and with 
better warrant than the many, who ittMafo* a U/,\ end wuvJocd in* -mm cm nr hum*. 
and the Muse, he quitted the path of ambition and prrfonm m for a rmut to feme, dmrter, 
and therefore hatter suited to an aspiring hut itiipatfenf mind, \ I n w\h wrfoa *’<01 rat aha tr,s 
3iis country, that he who would have made an oh ouiv end n\ qmdnfod proum mi b.rn for, 
became, by change of place and purantn, the gferj and ornament «a a vn.i? * nq m in itu 
most splendid day, Corneille u left his culling for an idle trmfo* ‘ without haute; fo plan 

the favour of the public by any mitmr specimen ' of poefomj tabid. Ifo * • m , mdu d, to 

have hung loose upon society, till a petty .affair of wblnmry die mcm, | Ho mite «f hn 
natural genius, though not in his pun d and rich* \ vebn Hie ilmy ; \ Idle, Ifoufemdle, 
and has been related of many other., with near!) the mm heidmbw fofo,* tm rmmiom- 
piace of youthful adventure, Otm of Corneille* iVb nd hud berodnet d hint 0* hi hdutdul 
wife; and the lady, without any imputation of to.wbery on i!w part of f!w uppluw« r» 
took such a fancy to him, as induced her to play tie jilt toward hi inhmdnn r * onwille 
moulded the cm bat moment into a comedy entitled “ dlehtefo The diama bed bhfeiio h» mi 
at a low ebb among the French, Their tragedy was flat and languid: to comedy, pr^pmly 
so called, they had no pretensions, dim theatre therefore had hitherto been lade attrnded 
by persons of condition, Itochu* describes the* French *4 age when Form ille 1>« mm to write, 
as absolutely without order or regularity, taste or Knowledge, w to what noHhuled the 
real merits of the drama. The writers, he says, were as ignorant m s the *p ctfoorm 
Their subjects were extravagant urn! improbable; neither manner,* imr el?ar;mPt% were 
delineated. The diction was still more faulty f ban the action ; the wit was ronthwd to the 
lowest puns. In short, all the rules of act, e\e» Here id dee. > 5 . \ cod { wwo.h wmv 
violated, This description gives its the history of the infant drama in all ug**s and cmwtriew; 
of Thespis in bis cart, and of u Clammer ..Gurtorrt Needle/* 

While the French theatre was In this %tm of degradation* ** IMIie * appeared. Whatever 
its faults might he, there was something in it like originality of clammier ; come fodwaffomi 
of a comic vein, and some ingenious combimitimis* The public hailed flic m>w era with 
delight, aud the poet was astonished at hi$ mn m mm. The singe seemed nil at once 
to flourish and to have taken its proper station among the elegant uric, mu! rational 
amusements. On the strength of this m-quldlfom a new emupmi} of actor wn formed; 
and the success! uJ experiment w.ts followed up by a o*rfo , w p l( c*« . m‘ tic* . mm* kind, 
between the years lf>d2 and 1 635. Imperfect as they were, wo may truce in thorn Home 
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Lo-tchr-^ m now eh;, meter, which the more methodical ami practiced dramatists of a later 
).crii.il lul.-il out with more skill ami higher coluuriug, hut with little claim to invent ioiL 
Wo i’ wo to Corneille one of thu most entertaining persunngea in modern comedy — 
the Chamliormai.l • wlio lms suceeuded to the oilice of the Nurse in tlm older drama, 
ilus change was par1Iy, perhaps principally, produced hy that great revolution in the* modern 
■siaov which introduced women upon the hoards. While female characters were consigned 
to male representatives, the pool took every opportunity of throwing his heroines into 
n ( i c.Iu-s io «lui outi: the Jiwkw'firdiif-ss of tlw boys; uml Iho siil»or<limit<- instruments of tlm 
j.lot were duly enveloped in the hoods mid llannels of decrepit age, while the hard features 
el the adult male wore easily manufactured into wrinkles, lint when cure real women 
were | trough l forward, they had their own interests to manage as well us those of ll.e 
author ; mid the artificial disguise of their persons would ill have accorded with those 
speculations, which personal henuty formed a main ingredient. It was their business, 
therefore, while they conducted the love aJlairs of their mistresses, to interweave au underplot 
between themselves mid the valets. Less attractive perhaps than their young ladies in 
outward shiny, they obtained compensation iu the piquancy of wit intrusted to their delivery, 
and thus divided the. interest, among tlm spectator,- in no disadvantageous proportion. 

Lamoille was also the lirst, who brought, the dialogue of polished society upon the 
French stage, which hail hilhertn Wen conlined to the vulgarities of low comedy or tlm 

bombast of imbued tragedy. Lut il is time to re (cue. him from the obscurity of his own 
r-nrly mnijiohition*. 

tits lirst tragedy wait “Medea.” copied principally from the. faulty model of Sem-ra 
whose pi'oli-j declamation, tints early adopted, probably exercised m , unfavourable iniluoucu 
(III the iilier-fort tines of the national tragedy. His nephew Foiitcmdle. indeed, say-' that 

“ 1 "‘ 1,1 in. I.mtiy to the sal, lime.” |!„t this sentence L- not 

been coiilirnted by in, partial evilics. The Omtincd, lam cotidemued the witch, riil't ; 

bin wo arc bound l„ uphold it i„ „ur own Kl.uLpciv, who has clolhed his 

iuigv will, more pirtun-que and awlul i.Hrijnil-s than the imigniiive.it and imperial .-orreries 
of t.orneille, Seneca., or own Kitripi.hy himself have exhibited. 

llm year lli.M was the era. of the prodacliim of the "Lid;” the piny not only of 
I' rum-,., but id Hnyi.pc. f„r it bus l.cen trun.-ln.teil into most languages. lint a. sadden 
reputation iuwdv.v, its p-s-ivxor in many Vexations, fools wre in those days compelled to 
he courtiers, . if tiny wm. Id prosper. At tho Hotel de Ramh.iuillei an assemldy was held, 
coiisi'.iuig id courtly amt lasluomibh; authors, who wusted their lime in composing t/ihr.i 
d'uimur and other li.pp.'ries of romantic literature. Over this society, as well as over tho 
polunr. id Ktiro] ie, Richelieu chose t„ he umpire. He was also thu founder of the French 
Academy, and the avowed patron of its members. With this lmhl upon their good murmurs, 
lie kept Ji.ur authors in pay, for the purpose of tilling out his own dramatic and poetical 
skeletons. Lonieille ensouled l„ |„. mm of the parly, and was so ignorant of tin* ways 
nl courts as to fancy that lie might exercise his judgment independently. .Ilo was even 
simple enough to lie astonished that tlm well-meant liberty of making sonic alterations in 
the plot of one of lliesn niinislerinl dramas should give o Hence : hut, as ho was too proud 
to surrender his own judgment, or 1„ risk future uilhmls from the revulsion of the Cardinal's 
good-will, he withdrew Irom the palace, and abandoned himself In uncontrolled intercourse 
with tlm Muse. Richelieu therefore became tho principal instigator of a cabal, which tlm 
envy of the wits sullieieatly inclined them to form. Under such auspices, they entered into 
a conspiracy against lla* uticoitrlly odl-nder. The prime minister could not endure that tlm 
successful intriguer in political life should ho taxed with failure in unravelling tho intricacies 
of a fictitious interest; ho therefore looked at, tho retd defects in a performance approved 
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by the public with a jaundiced eye, and with but a kdfoq&Hmd cue at in unrivalled' 
beauties. As universal patron, bo had settled a pension on the poet : but lie lev< lie- i in t lions 
and clandestine shafts against Ms fame. The “ irritable ink .willingly ran to non , with 
Scuderi at their head, who wrote hostile remarks mi the "*dd/‘ add tv « i m fM* ‘wdiuy 
in the form of art appeal, in the course of which be qtiimuly Mnmd I'm * ,f tk*> fkt 

of truth . According to the statutes of the Academy, dm! ruigiM fody t atld na mku 
upon itself the decision, without the consent of both furthv* * orm-ilfo, U a » vs r imlitiujig 
professionally, was under too many personal obligations to tM { Animal f.o 'Mini the 
authority of a tribunal erected by him. He fMnfoiv mw ]fo a < v,i to the r< fon no*-, 
but in terms of considerable haughtiness. The ArmMmy di» w up j nifique, t:«> which 
they gave the modest title of “ Sentiments of the Fivimh VmMmy mi tin u\t h mmdv of 
the Cid,” In the execution of this delicate ivmimiwTm t!t»< h-anmd mviiibi r . nmrrhod 

to reconcile the demands of sound taste and eritirism wit it the tue! and vnpplmm^ of 
courtiers. They gratified tin splenetic temper of the miuin <r Ity ecu u to , tlm juFce of 
which could not be gainsayed : but they praised the Inmufims of the great with, a 

nobleness of panegyric, which took from the author nil rigid t** rHinpfom of partulit;, 
This solemn judgment was given after five months of debate and iwgnfwtMi bef as ut the 
Cardinal and the academicians, who dreaded olliriul frown* If they wholly aequiUed, and 
public disgust if they condemned against evidence. If it he nmddered that flu infnit 
institution owed its birth to Richelieu, and depended ms Mm Mr if forms growth, tin* 

verdict is highly honourable to the individuals, and creditable to i hi* liirrai’y Muifiiutaiq 
even when disadvantageous^ circumstanced by being entangled in ibe fruimmfo m f a *vmt 
Our limits will not permit the examination of iusnlaled |ce : sage>. mu* < veil jridhidiful 
tragedies : but independently of the splendour of the exreufMi, otiuT ciretuiO'fafifS'H 
attending the career of the “ Cid ” produced a strong impre^ ion on the ivimhmFr of 
(an infill e s dramatic hie. I In* ik 1 id was taken "In mi two Spurn b pE\ , „ f , i , , 
were actual translations; but not hi mifirmnt number to im.difoh' Ho amh i rfoim to 
large share of originality. To set tbat qm-.tioii at iH, m tie- e.b'i j vi , b v * 
himself, he gave the passages taken from the Spanish at the bottom of fife page, Vet 

it was objected by his rivals and libellers, that the author of kt Mudm" mid the ** i {l f ' could 

only imitate or translate; that he had stolen the first. of Ms tragedies hvnt Sot e;e*g the 
second Rom Guillen do Lustre : a clever borrower, without a }*park of t rugie ipuiiis of 
invention ! Unluckily for this bold assertion, among other European hiitgungos this 
French play was translated into Spanish; and the imifou, wlmnee the piece wan profana-dly 

derived, thought it worth while to recover it In the dress given to it by an iilysfrimm 

foreigner. Against such unfounded censures if will be mitlicieuf. to quote the wulmrity of 
13 oilcan, who speaks of the “ChP as a wermlir numunh% 

■ achieved his first great success on it Spanish subject, and after it Spanish 

model, it is not improbable that, had nil gmm smoothly, he would have continued tu 
draw his resources from the same fountain. But vrndim and mwntnmiil, usually ut 
variance with good policy, now conspired with is, mid pm him cm wrimg a new vml to 
fame. He 'had, as it should seem, intended U transplant, a rnxmm of hUmm 

and fables, with ail the entanglement of Spanish vmtnmmo in the weaving of plots. 
Ltit m weighing the objections started against his piece, he found that they applied 
rather to his Spanish originals than to Ms own adaptation ; ho therefore ikmnmml to 

cut the knot of future controversy, by adopting the severity «f the dmm%\ mmhl 
lo this we owe « Horace- - fympfc,* *Cb** ami - M m m ; which hh 

more' polished ^but more feeble successors in vain aspired to emulate, Tints did thin anger 
war oi criticism produce a crisis in the dramatic history of Franco. Its stage would 
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probably, but for tins, bare been heroic and chivalrous, not, as it is, Roman, and after 
the manner of the ancients. It might even have rivalled our own in tragi-comedy that 
monster stigmatised by Voltaire as the offspring of barbarism, although, and perhaps 
because, he “pilfered snug” from it; and might hope, by undervaluing the article, to 
escape detection as the purloiner. 

At the end of three years, devoted to the study of the ancients, the injured author 
avenged the injuries levelled against the “ Cid ” by the production of “ Horace ” Although 
the impetuous poet had not yet subdued his genius to the trammels of just arrangement, 
nmty of action, and the other severe rules of the classic drama, such was the originality 
of conception, the force of character, and grandeur of sentiment displayed in this 

performance, that new views of excellence were opened to the astonished audience 
Voltaire, with all the pedantry of mechanical criticism, objects to “Horace,” that in it there 
are three tragedies instead of one. Whatever may he the force of this objection with 
the h ranch, it will weigh little with a people inured to the irregular sublimity and 

unfettered splendour of Shakspere. “ Cinna ” redeemed many of the errors of « Horace,” 
and improved upon its various merits. The suffrages of the public were divided between 
it and “ I’olyeucte,” as the author’s masterpiece. But Dryden considered the “ Cid ” and 
(.iima as his two best plays; and speaks of “ Polyeucte ” sarcastically, as, “in matters of 
religion , as solemn as the long stops upon our organs.” 

Before the performance of “ Polyeucte,” Corneille read it at the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
That tribunal affected sovereign authority in affairs of wit. Even the reputation of the 
author, now in all its splendour, could no further command the civilities of the critics 
than to “ damn with faint praise.” Some days afterwards, Voiture called on Corneille, and! 
after much complimentary circumlocution, took the liberty of just hinting, that its success 
was not likely to answer expectation : above all, that its Christian spirit was calculated to 
give offence. Corneille, much alarmed, was about to withdraw it from rehearsal: the 

persuasions of an inferior player spirited him up to risk the consequences of avowing himself 
a Christian in an infidel court. Thus, probably, a hanger-on of the theatre 'had the 

honour of preventing a repetition of that malice, by which rival wits attempted to arrest 
Use career of the “ Cid.** 

!Ik* winter of 1011-42 produced u La, Hurt do Pompwo” and u La Montour . 13 

Use opening of 46 La Mort de Pompon ” lias boon frequently commended for grandeur 
of conception and originality; and the skill cannot be denied, by which the (inundation of 
the circumstances producing the interest of the piece is rendered consistent with the 
dignify of the subject and characters. The same praise cannot be conceded to the inflation 
of the dialogue and the intolerable length of the speeches. But the concluding speech 
of Caisar to the second scene of the third act, and the whole of flic fourth act, 
notwithstanding the censure of Dryden, both on tin's tragedy and the “Cinna,” that “they 
arc not so properly to be called plays, as long discourses of reason and state,” may be 
selected as favourable specimens of the style and power of French dialogue. 

A short notice will be sufficient for the comedy of Corneille; and the production of 
“ La Montour,” liis most celebrated piece, affords the fittest opportunity. As the “ Cid” was 
imitated from (Juillon do Castro, Lope de Vega furnished the groundwork of « Le Meuteur” 
ft is considered to ho the first genuine example of the comedy of intrigue and character 
in h ranee ; for “ Mulite ’■ was at best but a mere attempt. Before this time, there was no 
unsophisticated nature, no conventional manners, no truth of delineation. Mirth was 
raised by extravagance, and curiosity by incidents bordering on the impossible. Corneille 
appealed to nature and to truth: however imperfect the execution, in comparison with 
that of his next successor in comedy, he proved that he knew how Thalia as well as 
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Melpomene ought to he drawn. The greatest compliment, perhaps, that ran he pah! to 
his genius is, that he pointed out the road both to Racine and Moliore. 

The year 1045 gave birth to “ Rodogma;," in which, having before touched the > priipm 
of wonder and pity, he worked on his audience hy tilt; more powerful ctmino ,,f ten-nr. 
His subsequent pieces were below his former level, and fat rayed, not ret umHi i!a d r.iv 
of genius, from the growing infirmities of nature, as that, fatal nib-lnkc in writin;/ /fae.v 
out, so common to authors iu the province of imagination. The raid iwplimi <«} •• Ivrifoiri'e” 
disgusted the poet, and lie renounced the stage iu a splenetic iiitle prefoce in the piinn-ii 
play, complaining that “he had been an author too long to he a fu-lifonoblf iuic." 'n I( . 
turmoil of the court and the gaiety of the theatre had nut effaced his. early reutinients 
of piety and religion ; he therefore betook himself to tint trem-liiiimi of Kctupi *, " liniiatiun 
of Jesus Christ,” which ho performed very finely. This gave rise to a ridiculous and 
unfounded story, that the first hook was imposed on him uh n penance ■ t in- second. i>\ 
the Queen’s command; and the third, by the terrors of conscience (hiring n seven illrnss, ' 


As the mortification of failure faded away with time, his passion for the theatre 
revived. Notwithstanding some misgivings, he was encouraged by Fuiupicl {i,. N | t .j, K 
1659, after six years’ absence.' He began again, with urn re benefit to his popularity 
than 1.0 his true fame, with “ (Edipu:! ; ” —tint nohlt,t. and m ! if.-; > ,, ' 

nobly treated, of ancient tragedy. “La Toisou d’Or” came mwrf; u spectacle g,,i up 

for the King’s marriage;— -a species of piece in which the poet, always (lays a sulmreiinnti* 
:part to the scene-painter and the dress-maker. “ Serforitiiis ” is to fa* noticed as laving 
given scope to the fine declamatory powers of Mademoiselle l‘lnir<>ii, tie Siddmis of flu* 
French stage. 

“ Berenice ” rose to an unenviable Mne, principally in cotisetjimnce of {fa following 
circumstances, Henrietta of England, then Duchess of Otieiins, 'whom Fdatenclle had 
the good manners to compliment as “a princess who had u high relish for works of 

genius, and had been able to call forth some : sparks of it even in « hm-hanm cmntnt? 

. privately set Corneille and Racine to work- -on;, the - came subject Their pieces ' were* 
represented at the same time ; and the struggle between a worn-out veteran and a champion 
in the vigour of youth, terminated, as might have' been expected, in the victory of the 
latter, This literary contest was known by the title of •* this duel,” The experiment 

proves the love of mischief, but says little for the good taste or hmicwdmme of the re.va! 

instigator. . “ Pulcherie ” and “ Surena ” were his lust productions ; both falter than •* Berenice ” 
with sufficient merit to render the cieae of his literary Rfe respectable, if not splendid, 

The personal history of Corneille furnislios little anecdote ; we have only further to 
rtate, that he was chosen a member of the French Academy in 1(147, and was Item, 0 f 
that society at the time of his death, which took place in KJrtl, in bin m-cty-mm). year. 

. He is said to have been a man of a devout and melancholy cast. Ho Hnfo in 

com^ny, W en on subjects which his pursuits hod made his own. Tim author of » Melanges 

teSlv writtl f a W ° rk pnWMw4 ,mJcf thB lwm *'f Vigncut, Marvilhi, but 

: ‘‘lf 2 tW T T- T V6nt r e A '^ mnw > a efattwko monk of Faria, says, that 

wU so W as IT ?’ , hh “ for * tra,lwiuul “ f «'» e»nv«mtion 

was. so heavy as to be extremely tiresome if it lasted long.” | !u , wJliaww m fol,t h ,. 

the outward coarseness or Mam of the man, lie was mild of re-mpor in hi, fofaly n 

sit , t “■ 


than thir 


cly mA eotiutat of mom 
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i ■ ' 1 * iS ’ ■ ! 1 ••• *' j n t ,i.. Lfrcro.t man ought, upon a double motive, 

•h* *' '* ' h " * o* * *’ K* *■ 1 P ***** .J n * ul? * (} l gratitude to bins, as one column 

'* ’ 1 ,l '• ' *m,;.,v?Ti a 1 m/hm] purpose of transmitting unimpaired; to 

]* * 1 1 * ‘ 4 * ’ h ““ * > lb a standards of excellence' are among the 

bappi* * *b ' l; M 1 ! > !i foe nn w rn ages ot the world -have an advantage over earlier, 

t ,|! * * 1 f v i ‘ v< '* 1 i dry in | or-* iving them inviolate, To the 

banit *4 ‘ 5 % •' • ■ h :m/m ? hi* ii of England is better entitled than 

MdMg ' 1 o . to h^iv^Ud ioorit, or the harshness with which Ins 

!« * in o v It ! * : b 1 f, > d 

1 1 i so ii b-odri MO tho !nh day M f DccomW, 1008, His fetlier, 

nt * 11 - 1 f * " ’ h r ' ' 1 * ’ d^o h<?uug boon didnherited upon his abjuring 

*fo } b ! * Up to I * r * .u or 4> mu of a scrivener, and having realised 

ail: i “Oj ! J i *■ '< , * 1 o - [ t > » Ij v,‘ „ v to * g;oy it, I’MiW.ded ill Oxford, la. 4 gave, his 

om tk 1 * « * *!• ! 1 b On age shaded, At Hr 4 , young Milton had the benefit of a 

1 1 o e tie t i i It*. >l a o ' r a * I a* n* fouls SHioiif ; next ho proceeded to Climbs 

< * 11 t » 1 'i ‘ • o i ' by, ;.oi *• lord 5 »v,rf pr» pimtom by extensive reading, he 

pie ip*d ft \i v f k - <(# d l.rawd In o foolwemd, that his tutor, Thomas Young, was 

it foi ’ os i d ih i f * o 0 * toto ve that Curium polities prevailed among the fellows 
of la « I - id imt to- fotfotten in speculating on Miltoibs public life, and his 

ioev ! dx* li s bw * id ! 1 b 1 kpoMimnut in eliureh and stall ; for it will thus 

up! mi p ! hie C d h ni . j u‘« fine withdrawn loan the htffmwe of Curifan connexions. 

In lot* ^ mv i Irn ih* dego ♦* *4 M,A„ Milbm finally quitted the I ini versify, 

^ h i 'mm/ 5 - i ’Mil i ntatk.iu and a general goud will in his own college, 

fin ihtf » r h*d m-w Mtmd te>m tom»l*iu, and lived upm his own estnte at Horton, in 

foedoo dooo Uor In fin-, roml edioide Mdlmt passed the next, five years, resorting to 

f mi, ( dot mdy at {m, . for tie purebme of books or made, Ills time was ehielly 

iniuijb d vend f! ( ?n-h »,f Uim-li un4 iPnmut, und, no dmiht, also of Italian literature, 
!;»! fho in ww i >n neghgetd **{ mtopudiMt, mid that he applied himself with great zeal 
!m flu ndinre i la mtio- inc^tNu’e* we have a splendid rmmrd in his * k Cum us/ 1 which, 
upoo tie m preioimptooeg p a.-aibed in thii fie Hod of his life* In the sumo 

erigliK mhutd, and within lh<? Kmm five yw% % if h believed that he produced also the 

e Amide, an! lie dgd.i ; t- -b i a Oh "I. Miugn'd" mid u II lVmmst>, n 

In 1 VPV Mhm% $mdlaa died, and in ilm following year he commtmced Im travels, 
The sUi.ii" nf Kmwjw eoiithieil hh rhoteo of groiitul to Fraiice and Itttly» dhe former 
OMII-Mi ill hm toll : i i* . \fr ‘ a !:oi lay -0 him lm pursurd the direct route 

to !s«'U> ( i bs mrdaiik»'d f«>r ckmmg imd f hence proeeeiled to Ihsa, h lorence, Home, and 

' a li ■ ■ 
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Naples. He originally meant to extend In's tour to Sicily and Greece ; but the news of 
the first Scotch war haying now reached him, agitated his mind with too much patriotic 
sympathy to allow of his embarking on a scheme of such uncertain duration. Yet his 
homeward movements were not remarkable for expedition. He had already spent two 
months in Florence, and as many in Home, yet he devoted the same space of time to each 
of them on his return. From Florence he proceeded to Lucca, and thence, by Bologna 
and Ferrara, to Y enice ; where he remained one month, and then pursued Ids homeward 
route through Verona, Milan, and Geneva. 

Sir Henry Wotton had recommended, as the rule of his conduct, a celebrated Italian 
proverb, inculcating the policy of reserve arid dissimulation. From a practised diplomatist, 
this advice was characteristic ; but it did not suit the frankness of Mil ion’s manners, nor 
the nobleness of his mind. He has himself stated to us his own rule of conduct, which 
was to move no questions of controversy, yet not to evade them when pressed upon him 
by others. Upon tills principle he acted, not without some offence to his associates, nor 
wholly without danger to himself. But the offence, doubtless, was blended with respect ; 
the danger was passed; and lie returned home with, all his purposes fulfilled. He had 
conversed with Galileo; he had seen whatever was most interesting in the monuments of 
Homan grandeur, or the triumphs of Italian art; and he could report; with truth, that, in 
spite of his religion, everywhere undissembled, lie had been honoured by the attentions of 
the great, and by the compliments of the learned. 

After fifteen months of absence, Milton found himself again in London at a crisis of 
unusual interest. The King was on the eve of his second expedition against; the Scotch ; 
and we may suppose Milton to have been watching the course of events with profound anxiety, 
not without some anticipation of the patriotic labour which awaited him. Meantime lie 
occupied himself with the education of his sisters two sons, and soon after, by way of 
obtaining an honourable maintenance, increased the number of his pupils. 

Dr. Johnson, himself at one period of his life a schoolmaster, on this occasion indulges 
in a sneer which is too injurious to be neglected. “Let not our veneration for Milton, 1 ’ 
says he, “forbid us to look with some degree of merriment on great promises and small 
performance: on the man who hastens home because his countrymen are contending for 
their liberty; and when he reaches the scene of action, vapours, away his patriotism in a 
private boarding-school. 55 It is not true that Milton had made “great promises,” or any 
promises at all. But if lie had made the greatest, his exertions for the next sixteen years 
nobly redeemed them. In what way did Dr. Johnson expect that his patriotism should 
be : expressed ? As a soldier ? Milton lias himself urged his bodily weakness and iulelhHuuf 
strength as reasons for following a line of duty for which he was better fitted. Was he 
influenced in his choice by fear of military dangers or hardships? .Far from it; “ fbr I did 
not/ 5 he says, “shun those evils, wit 1 tout engaging to render to my fellow-citizens xerviroH 
much more useful, and attended with no less of danger/ 9 What services wore those? Wo 
shall state them in his own wmrds, anticipated from an after period. “ When f okemu d 
that there are in all three modes ol liberty — first, ecclesiastical liberty ; secondly, civil 
liberty; thirdly, domestic: having myself already treated of the first, and noticing that 
the magistrate was taking steps in behalf of the second, [ concluded, that the third, that L 
to say, domestic, or household liberty, remained to me as my peculiar province. And whereas 
this again is capable of a threefold division, accordingly as It regards the interests of eonjuimf 
life in the first place, or those of education in the second, or finally the freedom, of speech, 
and the light oi giving full publication to sound opinions, - — I took it upon myself to defend 
all three, the first, by my 4 Doctrine and Discipline, of Divorce/ the second, by my Tractate 
upon Education, the third, by my c Areopagitiea. 9 55 
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hi .1X11 hi 1 o* Mi dn^Tt ■ - 1 hr* defence of eundesiastiad lil.K^i.X.y, in a ' series of attacks upon 
> pi '* a . 1 • 4 1 • written in a biiier spirit of abusive hostility, for which we seek 

an in > - c JpXciv in ms exclusive converse with a party which held bishops in abhorrence, 

at id hi t hi b * * ' ]' rsonal respccTahiliiy »d a barge portion of the epi$c< pal bench. 

At Win* unnde, hi the year lb -.15, bavin" reached his 8bt.li year, lie married Mary 
.'mv I a ) hide of. good Mvt*.n }i e f in 1 1 .* * county of Oxford. One month after, he 
allowed lib- wife I,** v bit her family. This pmunissbrig in •itself somewhat singular, the lady 
hImj < 5 * f w wl t. HtmiTu 1 hack to her borne, she refused to return. Upon this provocation, 
Mi! ton T-t !nar-i; m ibeedy u> vouMdur the ox lent of the uh] igadmis imposed by the nuptial 
vow; nod "Mi m r,ii!e ?<> t he conchi-ion, that, in point of conscience it was not less dissoluble 
fbr h *j i in n | t i bin of p up ? than Ibr positive adultery, and that human laws, in 

as far as they opp<oed bhc priimiple, called for reformation. These views be laid before 

I lie public in Ins “ Ourfrine and d'h-Tiplim.? of .1 bvureeX In treating this question, he had 
relied entirely up. at the. hove. »>f argument, not aware that he hud I lie countenance of any 
great authord kw : but finding snou alb. 'r wards that some of the early reformers, . Jiiicer. 
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i-ohc* Hi d all ebon upon In- ju ibv, wF»ty \ » 4'.ed upon making la v appeal to his getto redly. 
Tin appeal u;o not. n ? X tu \;dti : in a bugl interview at: lie* house of a eonnnon Merab 
wli< o In* 1m 1 cnnfdw d to nrpri 4 him , and nnbhid^ to throw her a*!t at his lee, I , lie grant i d 
fur u full P*r i \ < m ; and o hub did he allow him elf to remember In r misconduct, or 
tba? of far I mitU n? tammy rcimti mumi d her dmerfhui, but soon afterwards, when they 
w et*c iu\uhnl ?n ibe gniet, >1 miu of tic* oya! cmn«g lie receded die whole of them into Ids 
b*»H e, ,?ml wot'oil be fobtiral imlnefn r wry freely in I 1 h dr helm If. Fully to appreciate 
?hU b* h.iuour, w unit rn’-bi! lb, Ml!: t s r - :.n. ,mu ! e.O is- put ot hi. wse 

iuairiage portion t was ever paid to hum 

II is though? now Tided Hp'-n t lie ubjwi of mhicatiofL which if must not In' forgotten 
that la t: edd y 0 nodicaly with duimmic liberty, in lb XI he published hi; evay 
on i -oof dame, in the buna of n hater to bin friend llarflib, himself a, p r on of no 
} light eon iderurt m. in the :>ame year he \r rote his u Areopugitica, u speech lot the liberty 
of iiidicemmd pnstiimy ’ TIM we are to rembdrr in dm light of nn oml pleading, or regular 
mahoig ft a’ In tell o * , pi > 1\ i I a*; a 1 ih,0 be wrote it ad jud ;e orMimu utodu m , 
ft f i fe one , l specifnidi * xfiiMf ot gpnimrmrs tmgfib And very remarkable it is,. that Aliltotg 
win* hr X* >i tml mi ?m j-hat damn It * -.ban a d the urgmmmf winch boar upon 
ip ffb upeord’ tdics ailgi'ct ; b** cluseil fly And were there no other monument ot his 

pah mb to ai l : ■ • ; .a , ], ; tin ahem hi- would de-erve to he held in perpetual 

\ emwa.ti.ai, In the following year, lf> In, was published the first collection of bis curly 

poem with la own Jiudotibhdh, but probably imt ttpon his suggestion. Tim 

times uel'e fno full nf 4!l\!* t) to .Xi.iUelt i-m** *UIM g “UJelit to polite litet'tlf illV. I Hf 110 

period w* i di jv t> -v * * t ,r adm oi* p-cary. And w* him mi in parthmlutg with die 

eovpdon of a few stuiuHti*., it is probable that Im. eonipoved us little as otJmrs mid, lor 

the next ten yaifb ; bb gnait wu:e tils polilind exert h>»s„ 
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Early in 1649 the king was put to death. For a full view of the state of parties 
which led to this memorable event, we must refer the reader to the history of the times. 
That act was done by the Independent party, to which Milton belonged, and was 
precipitated by the intrigues of the Presbyterians, who were making common cause with 
the king, to ensure the overthrow of the Independents. The lamentations and outcries 

of the Presbyterians were long and loud. Under colour of a, generous sympathy with 
the unhappy prince, they mourned for their own political extinction, arid the triumph 
of their enemies. This Milton well knew, and to expose the selfishness of their 
clamours, as well as to disarm their appeals to the popular feeling, he now published Ids 
“ Tenure of Kings and Magistrates.' 15 In the first part of this, lie addresses himself 

to the general question of tyrannicide, justifying it, first, by arguments of general 

reason, and secondly, by the authority of the reformers. But in the latter part he 
argues the case personally, contending that the Presbyterians at least were not entitled 

to condemn the king’s death, who, in levying war, and doing battle against the king’s 
person, had done so much that tended to no. .other result. “If then,” is his argument, 
“in these proceedings against their king, they .may not finish, by the usual course of 
justice, what they have begun, they could not lawfully begin at all” The argument 
seems inconclusive, even as addressed ad hmninem ; the struggle bore the character of a 
war between independent parties, rather than a judicial inquiry, and m war the life of 
a prisoner becomes sacred. 

At this time the Council of State had resolved no longer to employ the language of 
a rival people in their international concerns, but to use- the Lathi . tongue m u neutral and 
indifferent instrument. The office of Latin Secretary, therefore, was created, and bestowed upon 
Milton. His hours from henceforth must have been pretty well occupied by oilickil laboin *. 
Yet at this time he undertook a service to the state, more invidious, and perhaps .more 
perilous, than any in which his politics ever involved him. On the very day of the king's 
execution, and even below the scaffold, had been sold the earliest copies of a work, admirably 
fitted to shake the new government, and for the sensation which it produced at the time, and 
the lasting controversy which it has engendered, one of the most remarkable known in 
literary history. This was the “ Eilcou Basiiike, or Royal Image” professing h* ho a 
scries of meditations drawn up by the late king, on the leading events, from the very UginnsiW 
oi. the national troubles. Appearing at this critical moment, and co-operating with the strouo 
re-action of the public mind, already effected in the king’s favour by his violent death, thin 
book produced an impression absolutely unparalleled in any age. Fifty thousand copies, it 
is asserted, were sold within one year ; and a posthumous power was thus given to tint king* 
name by one little book, which exceeded, in alarm to las enemies, all that Ids annieo 
accomplish in bis life-time. No remedy could meet the evil in degree* As the only one 
that seemed fitted to it in kind, Milton drew up a running commentary upon eueb separate 
head of the original; and as that had been entitled the king’s imago, he gave to \m own 
the title of u Eikonoclastos, or I mage- breaker,” “ the famous surname of many Ureek emperors, 
who broke all superstitious images in pieces.” 

This work was drawn up with the usual polemic ability of Milton ; but by its very plan 
mK \ purpose, it threw him upon difficulties which no ability could moot. ft had shat 
inevitable disadvantage which belongs to all ministerial and secondary works: the order and 
choice of topics being all determined by the “Eikon /’ Milton, fur the first time, wore an air of 
constraint and servility, following a leader and obeying bis motions, as an engraver is controlled 
ly the designer, or a translator liy Ms original. It is plain, from the pains he took to exunrr.ih* 
himseiq from snoil a reproach, that he felt his task, to he an invidious one. TU majesty 
of grief, expressing itself with Christian meekness, and appealing, as it were, from tin 
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grave, to Hi* * consciences of men, could not be violated without a recoil of angry feeling, 
ruinous to the effect of any logic, or rhetoric the most persuasive. The affliction of a great 
prince, his solitude, his rigorous imprisonment, his constancy to some purposes which were 
not selfish, bF dignity of demeanour in the midst of his heavy trials, and his truly Christian 
fort i Midi’ in his I hud sutibnugs— these formed, a rhetoric which made its way to all hearts. 
.Against such influences • the eloquence of Greece would have been vain. The nation was 
spell.' -bow id ; and u majority of its population neither could nor would be disenchanted. 

Milton was ere long called to plead the same great cause of liberty upon an ampler 
stage, and before u irmro equitable audience; to plead not on behalf of his party against 
the Vnwby terim is and Loyalists, but on behalf of his country against the insults of a hired 
Frenchman, and at the Par of the whole Christian world. Charles II, had resolved to state his 
fa i hers case to all Europe, Tins was natural, for very few people on the continent knew what 
e;mw had brought his father to the block, or why he himself was a vagrant exile from his throne. 
Fur his advocate he selected (I and ins Fa 1. mm i us, ami that was most injudicious, This man, 
eminent among tin? scholars of the day, had some brilliant accomplishments, which were 
useless, in such a service, while in those which were really indispensable he was singularly 
deficient,, lie. was ignorant, of the world, wanting in temper and solf-comtnand, conspicuously 
unturnislied. with eloquence,- or the mwouiplirimieids of a good writer, mul not so •much its 
UMisti v of a pure Latin style. Even m a scholar, he was very unequal : he had committed more 
important blunders than any man of bis age, and, being generally bated, had been more 
frequently * than others to tin harsh chastisements of men inferior to himself in 

learning. Yet; tin; most remarkable deficiency of all which Sal masks betrayed, was in 
his entire ignorance, whether libiorieu! or const kmiomd, of every thing which belonged 
to the, case, ■ . 

Having fiich an fmtagoiifet* inferior to him in nil pos side qua!ifWa.tim»«, who! her of 
smftinu of art, of nfuatbm, it may be supposed flint. MiltouT triumph was absolute, lb* 
was now thoroughly 1 ind< maided ter the pet a* :• access <4 bin v ‘ Lilumochtsho, In that 

in* famv 1 m bed the moil ideal ion oi knowing that all England read and wept over the 
k ing\ bode, w hill In » nwu reply was rcareefy heard oh I »ui hero the tables were turned; 
Iho wry friends of Salma ins complained, that while bis defence was rarely inquired 
after, the mower to if, Lrfemdo pro Fopufo AnglinuioT was the rubjed of conversation 
from one end of Europe to the other. It was bund publicly at Larin ami Toulouse ; and, 
by wav of | mi?! ammynmm to Salmasim , who lived In Holla-tub was translated into Hutch, 

Salma dim dud in Ifddb before he could accomplish an answer that ratbhrd htiuseli ; and 
tin* fragment which he left behind him was Hot published, mdil it was no longer sales for 
Milton to rejoin. Meantime; others preyed forward against -Milton in the name controversy, of 
v* lu an Minn* were neglected ; one was re* igued to the pen oi Ido nephew, I hihps, and one 
answered diflu ety by himself ThF w,m I lit Moulin, or, m Milton per, dated in believing, 
Afonin a re for toed mini'. In* then redden! In Hoi laud, and at one time tt friend ol Sahwtsiun, 
JMr two year, after tin* publication of this tuiuft book (" Kugii Sanguinis Glamor ”J Milton 
mmivt, d mnliiplied a unoeu from Holland that Morns v;.i , its true aui hor. Ibis was 
not • .tfdmlhl Mom bud nornm d the grew had adopted the priueipk’S and passions 
of the booh, mol pei hupM at first had not been dfephimai to find himself reputed t he author. In 
reply, Milton published lik ** Hdeudo Hecumla pro Topulo Auglieuno, «ea, Hotted in every 
page with some ringing nlhidotm to .Morns, All the dretmist aliens <4 his c;arly life are 
recalled, and s onto were such m the grave, divine would willingly have concealed from 
the public eye. Hi mjdfnwmmj mmi too hde the storm of wit ami satire about to 
bund on bun, by denying the* work, and even revealing the authors real name: hut Milton 

JV «, finely nln.rdm male dm rim Me! alhsalmu dim him imewt of ihb probably was 
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that the work was written so exclusively against Moms, full of personal scandal, and pirns 
and gibes upon his name, which- in Greek signifies foolish, that it would have been useless 
as an answer to any other person. In Milton's conduct on this occasion there is a, want 
both of charity and candour. Personally, however. Morns had little ground for complaint : be 
had bearded the lion by submitting to be reputed the author of a work not his own. Moms 
replied, and Milton closed the controversy by a defence of himself, in 1655. 

He had, indeed, about this time some domestic afflictions, which reminded him of the frail 
tenure on which all human blessings were held, and the necessity that lie should now begin to 
concentrate his mind upon the great works which lie meditated. In 1051 bis first wife died, 
after she had given him three daughters. In that year he had already lost the use of one eye, 
and was warned by the physicians that if lie persisted in his task, of replying to Salmasius, 
lie would probably lose the other. Tbe warning was soon accomplished, according to the 
common account, in 1654; but upon collating his letter to iliilaras the Athenian, with bis 
own pathetic statement in the “ Defensio Secuuda,” we are disposed to date it. from i 652. In 
1655 he resigned his office of Secretary, in which he had latterly been obliged to use an 
assistant. 

Some time before this period, he had married his second wife, Catherine Woodcock, to 
whom it is supposed that he was very tenderly attached. In 1657 she died in child-birth, 
together with her child, an event which he has recorded in a very beautiful sonnet, This 
loss, added to his blindness, must have made .his home,... for .some years, desolate and 
comfortless. Distress, -indeed, was now gathering rapidly upon him. The death of (fixnmvdl, 
in the following year, and the imbecile character .of his eldest son, held out m invitation to the 
•aspiring intriguers of the day, which they were not slow to improve. It soon became too 
evident to Miltons discernment that all things were hurrying forward, to restoration of ihe 
ejected family. Sensible of the .risk, therefore, and without much hope, but obeying tin* 
summons of his conscience, he wrote a short tract on the ready and easy way to cstabh h 
a free commonwealth, concluding with these noble words : “ Tims much 1 should perhaps 
have said, though 1 were sure I should have spoken only to trees and atones, and hod 
none to cry to, but with the Prophet, Oh earth! earth ! earth ! to tell the very soil ii.mif 
what her perverse inhabitants are .deaf to. Nay, though what I have spoken should happen 
[which Thou suffer not, who didst create free, nor Thou next who didst redeem ik from 
being servants of men] to be the last words of our expiring liberty.” A. slighter pamphlet, 
on the same subject, “ Brief Notes” upon a sermon by one l)r. Griflifhs, mu. t be suppt. »>d 
to be written rather with a religious purpose of correcting a. false application <4 soured texts, 
than with any great expectation of benefiting Ins party. Dr. Johnson, with unseemly violence, 
says, that he kicked when he could strike no longer: more justly it might bo said Hint be 
held up a solitary hand of protestation on beluilf of that cause now in its expiring struggles, 
which he had maintained when prosperous; ami that he continued to tin- Ja t one unit* inn 
language, though he now believed resistance to be hopeless, and knew it to he full of peril. 

That peril was soon realised. In the spring of 1660 the Ilestomtimi was accompli' bed 
amidst the tumultuous rejoicings of the people. It was certain that the vengeance of 
government would lose no time in marking its victims ; for some of them in antieipuifon 
had already lied. Milton wisely withdrew from the first fury of the persecution, winds 
now descended on his party. He secreted, himself in London, and when lie returned into tbe 
public eye in the winter, found himself no farther punished, than by a general dfopiaiilfembm 
for the public service, and the disgrace of a public burning inflicted on his “ Kikuimelustes, " 
and his “ Defensio pro Popuio Anglicanofi 

Apparently it was not long after this time that he married bis third wife, Elizabeth 
Minshul, a lady of. good family in Cheshire. In what year he began tin* composition of his 
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Parodist is not mainly known.: sonic have supposed in 1058,. Them is better ground 

for Hu- p< rkd <-f n Ku-r, I Miring the plugin* of 1665 1m vHhvd to Chnlibnf, mid at that 
time Id wood, the quakor read ■ the poem hi a irnislae*! state. The general Jiiterrupthui of 
business in London* occasioned by the plague* and prolonged by the great fire in 1060, 
explain why the pul.diea.tbn was delayed for nearly two years. The contract with the publisher 
is dated April 26. 1667, and in the course of that, year the 44 Paradise Lost” was published 
Original!) it was printed in fen books : in the second, and subsequent editions, the seventh 
and tenth book were each divided into two. Milton received only five pounds in the first 
instance on the publication of the book. I fi\s farther profits were regulated by the sale of the 
throe nr i editions. Kadi was to consist of fifteen hundred copies, and on the second and 
third r» peefhely reaching a sde «»f thirtum hundred* he was to receive a further sum of 
live pounds fen* each ; funking a .total of fifteen pounds. The receipt for the second sum of 
five pounds k dated April 26* 1,666. 

In bo** Milfmi paid la d hi** ‘‘lirtnry nf I iriJinn/' from the fabulous period to the 
Norman * miqm- t. And in 6m mum your In* piddidmd in one volume u Paradise, 
iefj-dn* d* ’ and * >um mi Ag-mfin A h ha.- b t*n currently a so rted that Milton preferred 
Ihr.idi e 16 'fined * Im Pome e 1 .* j t 1 id K not true: but be may have been justly 
ofifmkd by tie !.d * piimiph on uhnh nine nf hit friend* maintained a reasonable opinion, 
The ‘“hired: e LVgnhmd ’ is inferior by the neees.fify of its subject and design. fn the * 4 Paradise 
Ko f ' Msltoii hod a field properly adapted to a poet's purposes ; a few hints in Scripture were 
expanded, Nothing was altered, nothing absolutely added : but that, which was told hi the 
Scriptures in uiin, or in its Led result’, was developed into its whole sucres, don id* pails* 
Thus, for instance Them was war in heaven,” furnr hed the matter for a whole hook. Now 
for the fuller pnrm which part »4‘ our Saviour’s life wa* it best to select as that iu which 
baradi e was regained? He might have taken the ('mriibumt, and here he had a much wider 

field than in the Temptation ; but then be wu subject to this dilemma ; if he modified* or iu 

any way alb red, the lull details of the four Kyungelkts* he shocked the religious houhc of nil 

PhiTtinus ; yet, I lie purposes of a port, would often require that bn should so modify them. 

With a fine sense of this difficulty, he chose the narrow basin of the Tempt at ion in the 
Wlfderne?"-, because there the whole had been wrapt, tip in Scripture in a few brief absf met iona. 
Thins, u He showed him all the kingdoms of the earth," is expanded, without offence to 
the nicest religion* scruple* info that matchless succession of pictures, which bring before us 
the learned glorimi of Athens, Home in h»*r chic grandeur, and the barbaric splendour of 
Parihia* The tu*Um being only two, the action of ts Pamdke Reified- is unavoidably, limited. 

I hit, in rhspect of coiiipodiioii, it in perhaps more cduboratdy finished limn Paradise Lost.” 

In 1672 lie fmbl.bhed lit Liilirt tt new twhoum of logic, cm the method of Ramus* in 
which Hr, Tdtimin mmpeeu bint to have meditated the very eccentric crime of rebellion 
ttgrnnu the imiverdtie#, He that m it may* this link* book i» in one view not without 
interest, i all Helmltisfic system* of Ingle confound logic and metaphysics; and some of 
Milton 1 '?* tmdapliysdcul doctrinal, as the present Bishop of Whiehe&fer 1ms noticed, have 
a reference to film doctrine, t brought forward iu life posthumous Theology. The history 
of the kmRtrititod work k nmmrkabtft, Thai mdh a treatise hud existed, wan well known, 
but it had disappeared* mid was inppoiM to be irrevocably lust. But m The year 
JH28 a Butin uummeript was discovered in Urn State-Taper Office, tinder circumstances 
which left little doubt of fm being the identical work winch Milton was known to Imvk 
composed ; and tbit belief w m coirobontfod by bitenal evuluncm By tlm King’s command 
it was edited by Mr. Simmer, tfio pgt&etA Bifhop of Wtodfeester, and saparotaiy pubJI^I'L 
in a trotmliitiom The title k H 1)$ DMtriai Christiana., iibri duo posthumi 1 * 
mu (.lithium dmiutm, oiiiipih,! IVnm ik- i Hdy Keripl.uLv» ah am. In elegance of style, 
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and sublimity of occasional passages, it is decidedly inferior to other of his prose works. 
As a system of Theology, probably no denomination of Christians would be inclined to 
bestow other than a very sparing praise upon it. Still it is well worth tin.* notice of 
those students who are qualified to weigh the opinions, and profit by the* errors <»i rueli 
a writer, as being composed with Milton’s usual originality of thought mid inquiry, and 
as being remarkable for the boldness with which he follows up his arguments to their 
legitimate conclusion, however startling those conclusions may be. 

What lie published after the schcim* «*f logic is not important enough to merit a 
separate notice. His end was now approaching. In the summer of IG74 lie was still 
cheerful and in the possession of his intellectual faculties. But the vigour t»l his bodily 
constitution had been silently giving way, through a long course of years, to the ravages of 
gout. It was at length thoroughly undermined ; and about the iOlh of November, H>7*1,- 
he died with tranquillity, so profound that his attendants wore unable to determine the exact, 
moment of his decease. He was buried, with unusual marks of honour, in I he chancel, 
of St. Giles’s at Cripplegate. 

The .published lives of Milton are very numerous. Among the best and most 
copious are those prefixed to the editions of Milton’s works by Bishop NVwtmi, Todd, 
and Symmons. An article of considerable length, founded upon the f after, will be found in 
C£ Beos’s Cyclopaedia.” But the most remarkable is that written by 1 h\ Johnson in his 
“ Lives of the British Poets a production grievously disfigured by prejudice, yet well 
deserving the student’s attentions for its intrinsic merits, as well ns for the celebrity 
which it has attained. 




Uv|l! 1 ,ld ‘ f 1 fj,r t|j ird **« "t Henry Hyde, of Hinton, Esquire, a 

yumigrr ^ ivn *’ ! tl m itw ' Jr !f1 |jS!1 ^-) 1* ‘ r ^ mhtblMmd in Clmdaro, was born at Hinton, near 
>AUu': t 'Vvbinitry K hmU, Tin- m.'.f yuftiublr part nfhia early eduuitinn In m-foyed 
IVmii? In Uflin; vrim v .• au muvlfout h Imfor : from bin mridmiee at Magdalen Hull, Oxford, 
vdnT*' In* *n\U ivd m rim'd, and 1**0* hri hu-Mors degree in 1025, according to las own, 
artnnmJ In Mdunmd Ibtfo kuHih in JVbnmry, Bj 27, ho was entered at lire Middle Temple. 

thr W ,+r 1 Uril? y-Mta% lie married bis llrst wife, who dual within six months of their union, 
'\lh r tin Ui v. nf thr*r year-, lie wn* again mititi* d to tin* dinightrr of Sir Tfomms Ayfosimry, 
Mr tor of Ifoquo !-■ M tin* King, by whom lie left; u numerous family, llo was called to 
(he bar in Mufoe hiu ■* linn, Kdh'b To tin* study of law be entertained in the first instance 
it fitfosig di hfo\ and npjdwd lum.o If rlifoify to history and general literature. But from the 
fiioo oi ftm marriage lie demoted huiuwljf steadily to the pursuit of Ids profession, in 

admit !i*« eitrly imqiiiivd omiridrrahii? practice am! reputation, His business was, however, 
wore' h'i quenf in the i muf of lb quests, in the Star Chamber, thuu in the courts of common 
ami U mum?, rarely it| q tears in ihe reports of dial porfod. 


Soiiin niter iiv an* called to the bar* Mr. Hyde was concerned In a transaction of 
eorwfderulde nmim-ufo which produced important consequences in his future life, by introducing 
him to the favourable notice uf Archbishop Laud, It arose out of certain Custom-house 
regulation,?!, by which fie London merchants ft mini themselves aggrieved. The leading men 
among them applied to Mr, Hyde, who, on finding all remonstrances with the Lord Treasurer 
unavailing, iidimed them to state their grievances in a petition to the King, which lie drew 
for them. Hit the death of the Lord Tmmurcr, the Earl of Portland, the affairs of the 
Tmemrv \vt tv fdiiml under the management of several commissioners, of whom Laud was 
wiw 'flat At'rbbWwp tuwti found occasion to Investigate the complaint of the merchants; 
mid in CMii'Mopjriev lie wmi! for, and held several interviews with Mr. Hyde; to whom he 
became u valuable and vtlkienf {nitron, miking hm particularly when he appeared as counsel 
in tin;? Him • Chamber, and cmiialfing and employing him m many public occasions, 

JamdA favour bitroteod Mr. Hyde to the Lord Keeper Coventry, the Earl of 
MandiMer, then Lord IVivy Smb ami otte political mi legal characters of high rank, 
of fito court party. With ilm Imim of the. popular, or country party also, he was upon 
friendly terms, Having*** m Im mp, ** that rare felicity, that mm they who did not love 
many uf thma upon whom im mo* l difittAd, mm yet very well pleased with him and with 
his; voiiijiiiiyd*:'/,.' aV'v d : \a : /.A A dd ,, , AAA'ALAaA. 

the wtiitiioidfig of what wm called tho Short Mkmte» which met April 3, 
l*Wh Mr. Hyde w«h nlwfml iimrnkr for Wootton- Basset, and for Shaftesbury, He chose 
to dake im m*&l for the former flam Ilk tel tel only speech during tho session was in 

10 
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the f.rlclira.tpd di-liate cm the sulijWt nl‘ ynevaners, intn.iluccil liy a nn-hnn <>l' Mr. 1’ym ^ 
on ■which ncrasiim Mv. Hyde diverted the attention id* the. Ilmice to the miunnuir, nl.iiva -f 
the Eml MarJioi'H Court. WMuL.vko say* that “ he filled mueli <-r-.Uf. I.y Ids. nuulm-l in 
this business.” In the warm debate whirl) took place in the House oi Luminous upon 1hn 
question of a supply, it was hinted by members of the House eonuect-d with (he court, 
that Charles, upon hearing of tin* proceedings, would probably dissolve the parliament m 
displeasure. Mr. Hyde perceived the injurious tendency of such a measure, ami immediately 
went from the House to Archbishop Laud, to enlreat him to dissuade the King from so 
injudicious a course. The Archbishop heard him as usual with patience, hut. rdusul to 
interfere ; and the parliament was dissolved in less than three weeks idler its first 
meeting. 

The necessities of the King compelled him to cull limiting Parliament in tin: following 
November, of which Mr. Hyde was also a member. Tlie elections having in gei ieral favoured 
the popular party, the temper of this parliament was at its commencement decidedly morn 
opposed to the court. tlian the last. At first, Mr. Hyde, whose fainilisirily with Lain I was 
well known, was an object uf jealousy and dislike. His conduct as chairman of the rmniniilco 
appointed to consider tlm abuses of the Karl Marshall Ct uirt, which led to llm total abnliliou 
of that unauthorised, jurisdiction, and liis avowed disapprobation of Several obnoxious brunches 
of Lhe prerogative, restored him in some degree to the good opinion oi the House, while 
liis influence with the moderate party, both in the court and the parliament daily increased. 
Having given up liis professional practice since tlm beginning oi the parliament, be Man 
much employed in tlie ordinary business of the House. ILo was chairman of the rommilteo 
appointed to inquire into the legality and expediency of the courts of tlie President and 
Council of the North, commonly called the Courts of York; and in April, H>11, he 
was commissioned to communicate to the House of Lords the resolutions ot the Louiinoiw 
against those courts. The performance of this duty he accompanied by a speech, in which 
be explained to the Lords, with much dearness anil precision, the origin and nature of this 
obnoxious jurisdiction, and which he says in his tc History,” “met with good approbation 

in both Houses” In July Mowing be was chairman of the committee for inquiring into 

the conduct of the judges in the case of sliip-iuoney; and the management, of the 
impeachment of the Lord Chief Baron Baveuport, Baron "Weston, and Baron Trevor, 
before the Lords, ■was afterwards entrusted to him. Upon this occasion he delivered an 
excellent speech, exhibiting in eloquent language, the destructive ellects of the corruption 
of the judges upon the liberty of Urn subject and the security of property. During the 
same year, he appears from the Commons’ journals to have been usually named on the 
must important committees, both of a pxiblic and private nature. 

The course adopted by Mr. Hyde with reference to the Karl of Strafford s prosecution 
cannot be precisely ascertained. That he was employed in arranging the preliminary 
steps for the impeachment, appears from the journals; but in his History he docs not 

explicitly declare what part lie took upon the introduction of the bill oi* attainder. Some 

of his biographers state that be warmly opposed if; but uo evidence is given in support 
of the assertion; and it is quite dear that neither his name, nor that of Lord .Falkland, 
his political and personal friend, appear amongst those which were posted as 6t Strallbrdijuix, 
Betrayers of their Country,” lbr having voted against the measure. Though lie cordially 
acquiesced in many of the measures at. this time introduced by the popular leaders for 
tlie redress of grievances, his political opinions, as well as liis liltiumLe views and ini rut ions, 
diltbml widely from those of the predominant, party. Ho strenuously opposed a, bill 
for depriving the bishops of llic-ir seats in parliament, which passed lhe House of (hummus, 
though it was rejected in 11m House of Lords by a great umjurily. In no degree 
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the lomlm of the Puritan party soon afterwards introduced 
:, t m,M 11 n ‘ ! :; r t u ; tnt ^ ^ Episcopacy, known by the title of « The Boot and 

Lim 'i.-Ii I '.III, which was read a first time and committed. Mr. Hyde was appointed 
ehiunmin ol the winniittee, hy common consent of both parties; the one wishing to 
-■•I rid of his opir-sitimi in the committee, the other to secure a chairman of their Bra 
\ Tlw m,,U i ,rove, f ,1,e iatter Party to he in the right; for Hyde contrived so 
t* .ouh <h ]>).>. not. i* t*t tue measure, that they at last thought proper to withdraw 
it, Hr \riimr ihi-.'lrig declaring in the House, that “he would never hereafter put an 
enemy info the chair.'' His conduct respecting this measure was warmly approved by 
lie King; wh- before he went to Scotland in 1641, sent for Mr. Hyde to express how 
much he w i bclioldon to him for bis services, “for which he thought fit to give him his 
,w » ,ll;ll,1< • i"" 1 *" attsiuw him that, he would remember it to Ms advantage.” 

i. the King Ni \\ hiti-hall, in consequence of the tumults occasioned by his 

i '" ,i t!l, ‘ 1 ' iv '; Members,' he charged Mr. Hyde, in conjunction with 

Lord l .tHvhmd mid Sir -f»im Cofcpeper, to consult constantly together upon the state 

of MllUirs' hi his absence, and to give him on every occasion their unreserved advice, 
u "limit uliirh In* d. daivd s.h-iimly that he would take no step in the parliament. Though 

,!l O' ,il, ‘ l*i'«'vi.pis conduct of the King respecting the Five Members, 

wlii-h .h.- hid adopted without consulting them, and entirely against their judgment, they 
uiiiliTioiik and l.iiililuily execute.! the charge imposed upon them; and after the King 
1,11,1 1( ' r ’ ’J"'.' , '"' 1 **v«fvy night at. Mr. Hyde’s house in Westminster, to communicate 

t„ e.ii’h oilier lie ir kcwt.i 1 intelligenees and observations, and to make sueli arrangements 
n. they thought bet adapted to May the falling fortunes of the royal cause, 

Mr, Hwl.A timlerdimding with the leaders of the popular party had rapidly 

il.rlm.'.l, inn- his oppo ilion to the proposed metistire for ejecting ilia bishops from the 
lb f " '* n t lend , and alter ids conduct in the committee for abolishing episcopacy he 
War regarded as a declared enemy, and his nightly consultations with Falkland and 
t "lepejier were watched with the utmost, jealousy. Though his situation at this time 
" f,s **f *'"« idemhle danger, lie remained at liis post after the King's departure to 
York, mid eoii-iaiiily took liis seat in the House of Commons. About the latter end 
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April, If Mr, I received a letter from tlic King, requiring him immediately 
lu repair to him at York ; with which requisition he complied in the course of the 
iH^t nmofh, iinving first remtefed a signal service to the royal cause 'by persuading the 
Lin’d Keeper I .it f l«*t* *u to Bern! the limit Beal ami also to go himself to the King. In 
ennmpmmm ol this Hep the Houbo of Commons passed a resolution, in August, 1,04.2, 
disabling Kirn Bom sifting again in that parliament; and their indignation was raised to 
silt’ll n degree, flint, Mr. Hyde was me of the few persons who were excepted from the pardon 
wbieli the Karl of E mt was afterwards instructed to oiler to those who might bo induced to 
Live the King and submit to the IhiHiamanfc, On joining the; King at York, Mr. Hyde 
cmnimwd n* !«■? one of \m most cotiflktenti&l advisers, and was soon afterwards knighted arid 
tmtde, CJmiuudJur of the Exchequer, In this capacity ho negotiated with the parliamentary 
rommi'vdom-rH sent to 'Oxford in .111411 ; End In 1845 ho acted as one of the King's commissioners 
id the treaty of 1 abridge. After Urn breaking off of that treaty it was thought expedient to 
send the Frame of Wide# into the west of England, both to secure Ids person from the dangers 
with which his father was environed, and to give .encouragement to the Loyalists in that part of 
the country. Kir Edward Hyde aacompattied 1dm as mm of his council, dim parliamentary 
KtammiiH in the west, aonpillecl the? Vrhim to migrate, first to Sttilly, thence to Jersey* 
from wide!) pfwm be departed info France in duly, 10 HI Hyde remained in Jersey for the 
tyueu of two yvtttw, devoting liiuwelf wholly to his ** History of the Belmliam/ which ho had 
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cnmuiDiicoLl in the Reilly Islands, and r>f which hi* completed the four first luMfisS at that 1iun\ 
"While engaged in lin'd manner, lie received several letters from the King, expivs-dve of his 
approbation of* Lis undertaking, and supplying him villi a particular relation of tin* occurrence* 
which had taken place from iliu departure of the Prince until tlm period of his joining tlm 
Scotch army. 

In May, 1G-J8, Hyde received the Xing’s commands to join Ihe Prince of Wales at Park 
On the way thither, he met Lord Cnttinghm and others at. Pnuen, where ho Karimd thai llm 
Prince was gone to Holland, and was ordered to follow him. After many difficult ic». and 
dangers, Cottington and Hyde met ihoir young master at the Hague in the nmuth of Align.-!, 
and were soon afterwards joined hy several other members of the Kings council. 

Un tlie annuun commit of the execution of his fat her, diaries despatched Sir Edward 
Hyde and Lord Cuttinglnn as his ambassadors 1i> Spain. After u fruit le-s negnlintion of 
fifteen months, they received a message from rmirt. shortly after the arrival of tin* nows of 
Crumwiilfs victory at Dunbar, desiring them to quit the Spanish dominions. Hyde thou 
repaired to Antwerp, where he resided with his wife and family, until, a.t the. end of Mm], In; 
was summoned to Paris, to meet Charles 1L, after his momuraMe e-eapo from the Lull Ic of 
WoivosUt. Jfo resided at Paris with Ihe exiled court for nearly three years, and during 
this period enjoyed the unlimited confidence of his master, yvho left the arduous and ditiieiilt 
task of corresponding and negotiating with tin* English royalists entirely to his maiiagenient. 
At this period the exiled royalists wore, frequently reduced to great pecuniary distress. Tim 
miserable dissensions and petty jcalnusius which prevailed among them an* fully described in 
the [£ History of the Tl (‘hellion.’ 1 At length Charles, wearied and disgusted hy the inffigttes and 
broils which perpetually disturbed his council, while subject, to the interference of the Queen 
Mother, determined to leave Paris; and accordingly he (putted that city in dune. Pm I, and 
went to reside at Cologne, Sir Edward Hyde, and Ihe rest of his court si ill following his humble 
fortunes, Upon the execution of tlm treaty with Spain, Charles removed from Cologne to 
Bruges in 1(»57, and in tho course of that year bestowed upon Sir lid ward Hyde tlm then 
empty dignity of Lord Jligh Chancellor of England. Soon after this event the prospect* of 
the Loyalists began to brighten. The government of Cromwell had been for some lime 
growing infirm, in consequence of domestic dissensions, the exhausted state of the revenue, and 
the distrust eutertainsd towards the PrutecLor, who had successively deceived and disappointed 
all parties. These seeds of discord were sedulously cultivated by the English Loyalists; and 
at last the death of that extraordinary man led to a series of events which introduced flm 
restoration of Charles II. 

At the Lest ora lion, Sir Edward Ilydo. was continued as Lord Chancellor; and notwith- 
standing the constant hostility of the Queen Mother and her faction at court, he. maintained 
for some time a paramount inUiience with the King, who treated him with tlm cunlhh-mm mid 
friendship which his great iiuluslry and talents for business, anil his faithful iitlachumut to 
himself and his father so well deserved* In ^November, Mild), lie was raised to tin* peerage, 
by the title of Baron llyde of Uinclon in the county of Wills, and in llm spring of tlm f, din whig 
year he was created Viscount Cornbury and Earl of Clarendon. He was also about- this time 
elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Among the tribes of expectant cavaliers who 
now flocked to the court of the restored monarch, all impatient to obtain something in 
recompense for their alleged services and sufferings in the royal cause, these honours um! 
distinctions bestowed upon the Earl of Clarendon raised a storm of envy and malice which, 
eventually caused his ruin. The lung’s easiness of access, and, as Lord Clarendon calls it, 
that “ mbcciUMas fionth, which kept him from denying,” together with the moral cowardice 
which induced him to escape from the. most troublesome import unities hy sending petitioners 
to the Chancellor for their answers, nm^siirily inercascd the dislike with which In; wus 
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regarded. The discovery of the marriage of his (laughter to the Duke of York, afterwards 
James IX, though it probably took place .without the knowledge of the Chancellor, gave ample 
opportunity to the malice of Ms enemies. The King, however, behaved on this occasion in a 
manner which did him credit. He not only required the Duke to acknowledge his wife, on being 
certified that the ceremony had been duly performed, but refused with passion the proffered 
resignation of the Chancellor, who offered to reside in future beyond seas, and conjured him 
“ rj< * ver wore to think of those unreasonable things, but to attend and prosecute his business 
with Ms usual alacrity, since Ms kindness should never fail him.” 

The first open act of hostility against Lord Clarendon was undertaken by the Earl of 
Bristol, who, in 16.63, exhibited articles of high treason and other misdemeanors against him 
in the House of Lords. These articles, which contained a great variety of vague and 
inconsistent charges, were forwarded by the House of Lords to the King, who informed them, 
that u he found several matters of fact charged, which upon his own certain knowledge were 
uni rue ; and that the articles contained many scandalous reflections upon himself and his family, 
wliicli lie looked upon as libels against bis person and government.” Upon a reference by the 
House of Lords to the judges, they reported- that “the whole charge did not amount to' treason 
though it were all true f and upon this the proceedings were abandoned. 

But it was at last the- fate of Lord Clarendon to experience the proverbial ingratitude of 
princes. From the period of the Restoration a powerful union of discontented parties had 
gradually combined against him. All hated him — the old cavaliers, because they thought 
Iw neglected their ju>t claims upon the bounty of the King; the papists and the dissenters, 
because they ibuud him an uncompromising opponent of all concessions to those whom he 
regarded as enemies of the Established Church ; the licentious adherents of an unprincipled 
court, because Ms lamest endeavours to withdraw the King from his levity and profligacy 
to serious emiskleru lions, thwarted their intentions ami interrupted their pleasures. Their 
united efforts erased from Charles's mind the recollection of services of ho common value, 
and caused him to abandon his best and most faithful counsellor, without having even 
Urn appearance of a reason for his conduct, beyond what he called “ the Chancellor's 
intolerable temper.” 

The Great Beal was taken from Lord Clarendon in August, 1667 ; and in the month 
of November following, after an angry debate, he was impeached by the Commons, in 
general terms, of high treason and other crimes and misdemeanors: but the Lords, upon 
the impeachment being carried up, refused to commit him, or to sequester him from 
parliament, on the ground of the generality of the charge. Before the formal articles 
of impeachment were prepared, Lord Clarendon left England, in consequence of repeated 
messages from the King advising him to take that course, having previously addressed 
to the Lords a vindication of his conduct. Immediately after his departure a hill was 
introduced into the House of Lords, and rapidly passed, by which he was condemned 
to perpetual banishment, and declared to be for ever incapable of bearing any public office 
or employment in England. dgb :fbX3S'S 

The charges made against Lord Clarendon at this time were scarcely less multifarious 
and inconsistent than those which were instituted by Lord Bristol a few years before. 
He was accused of designing to govern by a standing army,— of accusing the King of 
popery, — of receiving bribes for patents, — of selling offices,— of acquiring a greater estate 
titan he could lawfully have gained in a short time, — of advising the sale of Dunkirk to 
the French, — of causing Quo Warrantee to be issued against corporations, in order that 
ho might receive fines on renewals of charters, and many other particulars of alleged 
corruption. From most of these accusations Lord . Clarendon vindicated himself in an 
address delivered to the House of Lords upon his departure ; hut during Ms retirement 
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at Montpellier, lie prepared, and transmitted to his children in England a fnlli-r apology, 

in which lie answered each article uf the charges objected to him hy (hi* Fnnnnmis. 

After some hesitation, Lord Clarendon determined 1 1 » reside in Montpellier, where 
lie arrived in July, 10(18. lie was treated with much courtesy and respect hy the 
governor of Hie city, as well as the French and English inhabitants of all ranks. His 
lirst task was to write tin; vindication uf his conduct above nienlioned. Daring Ids 
retirement lie made himself master of French and Italian, and read tin*, works uf the 

most, eminent writers in both those languages. lie also completed his “ History of l he 

Rebellion," and wrote an answer to Hobbes 1 “Leviathan, 1 an ‘''Historical Discourse on 
Papal Jurisdiction/’ a volume of Essays, divine, moral, and political, mid al-o tbo*o 

fragments of his Life, which wore lirst published hy the Imivorsity ol (Jxlonl in 17.d>. 
Engaged in these pnrsnils he passed nearly three years at Montpellier in great train|uilhty 
mid cheerfulness. He left that city in 1(57:2, and went lirst to Moulins. then to lumen, 
where he died, December 0, 11573. JJLis remains were brought to England, ami inlerrcil 
in AVust minster Abbey. 

The political conduct of Lord Clarendon, though variously described by writers of 

opposite parties, appears to haves been generally as consistent and upright, as can iva^mobly 
be expected from men of warm tempers, deeply interested in the most \iolenf civil 
dissensions. llis earliest impressions were decidedly in favour of tin* popular parly ; 

and even after lie had become familiar with Archbishop Laud, and was favourably 

noticed by Charles L, he strenuously supported, that, party in lln* removal of actual 

grievances, and resisted with zeal and energy the encroachments of prerogative, Thai he 
afterwards refused to join in the wild and intemperate actions commit led by tin* parliament,, 
and supported the royal cause, against the cnnlimially increasing demands of there with 

whom he had previously acted, is not to he ascribed to inconsistency in his condncl, hut. 
to the development of designs and measures at all times repugnant to his principle*. 
IFis advice to Charles I. and to Laud was always temperate and wise, and was given 
with boldness and candour. After the Restoration, in the height of his power and 
influence, he displayed the same moderation in his opinions and conduct, and ach'd upon 
the same principles of dislike to fundamental changes, which bad influenced him as a, 
member of the Long Parliament. It lms been imputed to Lord Clarendon that, he 
neglected to exert himself for the relief of those, unfortunate cavaliers whose atlachumnt. 
to the King had involved them in penury and ruin. It. is diflicult to .ascertain tin* exact 

truth of this cl large ; hut, whether true or false, such an accusation wa.s sure. to be jjia.de 

in a case where the applicants for compensation were numerous, and the means of 
satisfying them inconsiderable. 

Jn the discharge of the legal functions of his office, of Lord < hamvlW, as presiding 
fu the Court of Chancery, he was by no means distinguished ; he promoted some reforms 
in the practice of his court, ami eoidiimed the judicious improvements ejected during tin* 
Commonwealth; but Evelyn says “he was no considerable lawyer," stud the circumstance 
that he never decided a case without, requiring tin*, presence of two judges is, if (rue, a 
sufficient acknowledgment of his judicial ineompeleiioy. 

For his judicial appointments Lord Clarendon is entitled to umptulilied praise, lln lo, 
Rriilgoman, and other judges uf Hie highest eminence for learning and independence, 
were appointed by him immediately afler the. l.Ysl oration, and contributed in a great 
degree, to give stability and moral strength to the new government, by the confidence 
winch their characters inspired in the. due. administration of the Jaw. 

As an historian Lord Clarendon was unquestionably careless ami inexa-t to a surprising 
degree, which may in sumo measure be excused by the necessity of writing very much 
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1 1,1,11 recoI lection ; and lie was a perpetual advocate and partisan of the royal cause, 
though by no means of most of its supporters. But though his narration constantly betrays 
the bias of party,, and cannot therefore he safely relied upon for our historical conclusions, 
his misrepresentations arise from the avowed partiality and intense concern he feels for 
1,1(5 cause lle _ 1S advocating, and not from any design to suppress or distort facts. His 
style is luxuriant and undisciplined, and his expression in the narrative parts of Ms history 
is diffuse and inaccurate; hut his fervent loyalty and the warmth of his attachment to 
his. political friends have infused a richness of eloquence into his delineations of character, 
which has perhaps never been surpassed in any language. 



[Medal of Clarendon.] 
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Matthew Hale was liorn ou tins 1 si of November, Hill'd, at Alderly. a small villain 
situated iu Cl loiicest endure, about. two miles from WottoiMiuder-hldge, 1 1 is lather, Hubert 
Hale, was a bamsler of Lincolns Jim, ami liis mother, whose maiden 11111111* was Poynlz, 
belonged to an ancient uiul respectable family which had resided fur several generations at 
Iron Acton. Halos falher is represented to have bem a man of such scrupulous delicacy 
of conscience, Unit lie abandoned his profession, because In; thought tluil sunn; things, of 
ordinary practice in the law, were inconsistent with that literal ami precise ol.-vnumv. 
of truth which he conceived to he the duty of a Christian. “ lie gave over his practice ,' 1 
says Unmet, iu his “Life of Hale/’ “because he could not understand the reason of giving 
colour in pleadings, which, as he thought, was to tell a lie.” 

llale had the misfortune to lose both his parents very early in life, his Mother dying 
before he was throe years old, and his father before he had attained liis fifth year. fouler Ihe 
direction of his father's will lie was committed to the care of a near relation, Aiillmny kingseote, 
Esrp, of Kingscutc, in (Jdoucestersliirc. This gentleman, being inclined to the religions 

doctrines and discipline of the Puritans, placed him in a school belonging to that parly ; 

and, intending to educate him for a clergyman, entered him in HUM, at Magdalen Hall in 
Oxford. The strictness and formality of his curly education seem to have inclined him in 
run into the opposite extreme at the universily, when lie became to a certain cxleut his 
own master. He is said to have been very fond at this time of theatrical ammcnicnls, 
and uf fencing, and other martial exercises; ami giving up the design of becoming a, divine, 
he at une time determined to pass over into the Netherlands, and In enlist as a vo]?uih<*r 
iu the army of the Prince of Orange.. An accidental circumstance diverted him JVmn this 
resolution. He became involved in a lawsuit with a gentleman in (lb nicest end lire, who 
laid claim to part of his paternal cstalo; and his guardian, being a man of retired habits, 
was unwilling to undertake the ta.sk of personally superintending lie* proceedings on hi*: 
behalf. It boernrm necessary therefore that; Hale, though then only twenty years old, 

should leave the universily and repair to Loudon for 11 m purpose of arranging his deJeuer. 

Ills professional adviser on this occasion was Serjeant Hlanville, a leaned and distinguish) d 

lawyer; who, being struck by the clearness of Jiis young client’s understanding, and by 
his peculiar aptitude of mind for the study of the law, prevailed upon him to abandon his 
military project, and to enter himself at one of the Inns of Cmirl with the \ietv of being 
called to the bar. He accordingly became a member of the, society of Lincoln's Inn 
in Michaelmas term Niiii), and immediately applied himself with unusual assiduity to 
professional studies. At this period of his life, he is said to have read for several years 
at the rale of sixteen hours a day. 

During his resilience as a student, in .Lincoln's Inn, an incident occurred which recalled 
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n. certain seriousness of demeanour, for which he had been remarkable as a hny, and gave 
birth to that profound piety which in after life was a marked feature in his character. Being 
engaged with several other young students at a tavern in the neighbourhood of London, 
one of his companions drank to such excess that lie fell suddenly from his chair in a kind 
of fit, and for some time seemed to be dead. After assisting the rest i>f the party to restore 
the young man to his senses, in which they at length succeeded, though lie still remained 
in a state, of great danger, Hale, wiio w r as deeply impressed with the circumstance, retired 
into another room, and falling upon his knees prayed earnestly to Gmi that his friend's 
life, might be spared ; and solemnly vowed that he would never again be a party to similar 
excess, nor encourage intemperance by drinking a health again as long as lie .lived. II is 
companion recovered, ami to the end of life Hale scrupulously kept his vow. This was 
afterwards a source of much in convenience to him, when the reign of licentiousness commenced, 
upon the restoration of Charles II. ; and drinking the King’s health to intoxication was 
. considered as one of the tests of loyalty in politics, nnd of orthodoxy in religion. 

His rapid proficiency in legal studies not only justified and confirmed the good opinion 
which had been furmisd of him by his early friend and patron, Serjeant Glanville, but also 
introduced him to the favourable notice of several of the most distinguished lawyers of 
that day. Noy, the. Attorney- General, who some years afterwards devised the odious scheme 
of ship-money, and who, while lie is called by Lord Clarendon “a morose and proud man,” 
is also represented by him as an “able and learned lawyer” took particular notice of Ilale, 
and advised and assisted him in liis studies. At this time also ho. became intimate with 
Nekton, who, though much older than himself, honoured him with his patronage and friendship. 
He was induced by the advice, and example of this great man 1o extend liis reading Lcyond 
the contracted sphere of his professional studios, to enlarge and strengthen his reasoning 
powers by philosophical inquiries, and to store his mind with, a variety of general knowledge. 
The variety of his pursuits at this period of life was remarkable.; anatomy, physiology, 
and divinity formed part only of his extensive, course of reading; and by his subsequent writings 
it is made manifest, that, his knowledge of these subjects was by no means superficial. 

The exact period at which Halo was called to the bar is not given by any of liis 
biographers; and in consequence of the non-arrangement of the earlier records at Lincoln’s 
Tmi, it cannot bo readily ascertained. It is probable, however, that lie commenced the 
actual practice of his profession about, the year 1630. It is plain that be very soon attained 
considerable reputation in it, from his having been employed in most of the celebrated trials 
arising out of the troubles consequent on the meeting of Parliament in 1040. His prudence 
aud political moderation, together with his great legal and constitutional knowledge, pointed 
him out as a valuable advocate for such of the Court party as werb brought to public trial. 
Bishop Lumet says that he was assigned as counsel for Lord Strafford, ill 1G40. This does 
not appear from the reports of that trial, nor is it on record that he was expressly assigned 
as Strafford’s counsel by the House of Lords: but ho may have been privately retained, 
by that nobleman to assist in preparing ffis defence. In 1643, however, he was expressly 
appointed by both Houses of Parliament as counsel for Archbishop Laud: and the argument 
of Mr. Ilerne, the senior eouusel, an elaborate ami lucid piece of legal reasoning, is said, 
but on no certain authority, to have been drawn up by Hale. In 1047 he was appointed 
one of the counsel for the Eleven members: and ho is said to have been afterwards retained 
for the defence of Charles I. in the High Coma of Justice: but as the King refused to own 
the jurisdiction of the tribunal, his counsel took no public part in the, proceedings. He 
was also retained after the King’s death by the Lake of Hamilton, when bright ip. .trjri 
for treason, in talcing up arms against the Parliament. Burnet mention^ otbor fiistarH^, 
but thus s are enough to prove Ins high reputation for fidelity and courage, a$j. wett 
; , 3 0 
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In the year 1043 Hale took the Covenant as prescribed by the Par! Inn nit, urnl 
appeared more than once with oilier laymen in tho Assembly of Divines. In Dm!, lie 
took the “ Engagement to 'be' faithful and true to the Commonwealth without a King and 
House of Lords/* which, as Mr, Justice Foster observes, “ in tlie sense of those who 
imposed it, was plainly an engagement for abolishing kingly government, or at least for 
supporting the abolition of it.” In consequence of his compliance' in tills respect, he wit 
allowed to practice at the bar, and. was shortly afterwards .appointed a member of the 
commission for considering of the reformation of the law, The precise part; taken by 
Hale in the deliberations of that body cannot now he ascertained ; and indeed there are no 
records of the mode in which ".-they conducted their inquiries, and, with a few exceptions, 
no details of the specific measures of reform introduced by them, A. comparison, however, 
of the machinery of courts of justice during the reign of Charles L, and tlieir pram ice 
and general .conduct during the Commonwealth, and immediately a her ilw Su-stermiuu, 
will alibrd convincing proofs that during the interregnum improvements of great importance , 
were effected; improvements which must have been devised, matured, ami earned into 

execution by minds of no common wisdom, devoted to the subject with extramdinary 
industry and reflection. 

It was unquestionably with the view of restoring a respect for the mlmiuhfrafmn of 
justice, which had been wholly lost during the reign of Charles I, mid giving popularity ami 
moral strength to his own government, that Cromwell determined to place such men 
as Hale on the benches of the different courts. Hale, however, had at first many 
scruples concerning the propriety of acting under a commission from an usurper; and it 
was not without much hesitation, that he at length yielded to the importunity of Cromwell 
and the urgent advice and entreaties of his friends ; who, thinking it no small security 

to the nation to have a man of his integrity and high, character on the bench, spared no 

pains to satisfy his conscientious scruples. He was made a serjeant, and raised to the 

bench of the Court of Common Pleas in January, 1053-d. 

Soon after he became a judge he was returned to Cromwell’s first parliament of five 
months, as one of the knights of the shire for the county of Gloucester; but he does 
not appeal to have taken, a very active part in the proceedings of that assembly. 'Hun set 
says that lie, with a great many others, came to parliaments, more out of a, design to 
hinder mischief than to do much good/’ On one occasion, however, he slid a, service to 
ks country, for which all subsequent generations have reason to be grateful, by opposing 
the proposition of a party of frantic enthusiasts to destroy the records in the Tower and 
other . depositories, as remnants of feudality and barbarism. Hale displayed the folly, 
injustice, and mischief of this proposition with such authority and clearness of argument* 
that he carried tho opinions of all reasonable members with him; and in the eml those 
wlm had introduced the measure were well satisfied to withdraw It. That his political 
opinions at this time were not republican, is evident from a motion introduced by him, that 
the legislative authority should be affirmed to be in the parliament, and an individual wuh 
powers limited by the parliament; but that the military power should for tho present 
remain^ with the Trotector. Me had no seat in the second parliament of the FroUmtornte, 
called m 1656; but when a new parliament was summoned upon the death of Cromwell" 
in January, 1658-9, he represented the University of Oxford. 

, His judicial conduct, during the Commonwealth, is represented by contemporaries of all 
parties as scrupulously just and nobly independent Several instances are related of his 
tesoluht refusal to submit the free administration of the law to the arbitrary dictation of the 

Irotector. On one occasion of this kind, which occurred on the circuit, a jun h id fo 

packed by express directions from Cromwell Halo discharged the jury on imomthg this 
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-•hviinistance, ami refused to try tlm cause. When lift reiunmd in London, the Protector 
severely reprimanded him, telling him that '"’lie was not lit tu he a judge to which Halo 
only replied lliiit “ it was very true." 

It appears that at this period, he, in common with several other judges, had strong 
objections to being employe*! by Cromwell as runimissiouiTS on the trial of persons taken in 
open resistance to his authority. After the suppression of the feeble and inelleetual rebellion 
in 1055, in which the unfortunate CuLjikI Peuriiddoi*k, with many other gentlemen of rank and 
distinction, appeared in arms for the King, in the western counties, a special commission issued 
for the trial of the offenders at Exeter, in which Hah*.'* name; was inserted. 1-Jo happened In 
ho spending the, Lent vacation at his house at Ahlcrley, to which place an express was sent 
Id require his attendance; hut lie plainly refused to go, excusing himself oil tins ground that 
four terms and two circuits in the year were a suilicicnt devotion of his time to his judicial 
duties, mid that the intervals were already too small for the arrangement of Lis private 
a Hairs ; “but," says lhirnet, “ if lie had been urged to it, he would nut have been afraid of 
speaking more clearly." 

He continued to occupy his place as a judge of the Common Pleas until the death nt 
the Protector; hut when a new eoniinis.-dou from Ui chard Cromwell was offered tu him, he 
declined to receive it : and though strongly urged by oilier judges, ns well as bis personal 
friends, to accept the office on patriotic, grounds, la.* firmly adhered to his first resolution, 
saying that “ he could act no longer under such authority “ 

111 tlie year 1550 IJaie was again returned by his natiu* county of Gloucester to serve 
in the Parliament, or Convention, by which Chari* is 11. was recalled. On the discussion 
of the means by whieli 1 liis event should be brought about. Hale proposed that a committee 
should be. appointed to look into tlie propositions and coiicnsdniis offered by Charles I. during 
tin*, war, particularly at the treaty of Kewporl,, from whence they might form reasonable 
conditions to bo. sent over to Ihe King. The motion was successfully opposed by ‘A hoik, wlm 
urged the danger which might, avi. <*, in the present state of the army and the nation, if any 
delay should occur in the immediate settlement of the government. “ This." says Unmet, 
“was echoed with sui'li a. shout; o\cr the House, that Hie motion was no longer insisted onp 
it can hardly be doubled that; most; of the destructive errors of the reign of Claudes II. would 
have, been spared, if express restrictions hud been imposed upon him before he was permitted 
to assume the nans of government. On the other hutul, it has been justly said, that the 
time, was critical; that at that precis*! uiunicut the army and the tuition, equally weary 
of the scenes of confusion and misrule which had succeeded to Richard Croimvells abdication, 
agreed upon the proposed scheme; hut that if delay had been interposed, and if debates 
had arisen in Parliament, tlm dormant, spirit; of party would, in all probability have been 
awakened, tlm opportunity would have boon lost, and the Last oral ion might aftur all liavo 
been prevented. These arguments, when urged by Monk to those who wove siiJl’eriug 
under a pressing evil, and had only a prospective mid contingent danger before them, 
were plausible and convincing; but to those in after times who have marked the actual 
consequences of recalling the King without expressly limiting and defining his authority, as 
displayed in the miserable and disgraceful events of his “wicked, turbulent, and sanguinary 
reign," ami in the necessary occurence of another revolution within thirty years ivom the 
Restoration, it will probably appear that our ancestors paid rather too dearly oh that occasion 
lbr the advantages of an immediate settlement of the mil ion. 

Immediately alter the restoration of the King in May, 1550, Lord Clarendon, being 
appointed Lord Chancellor, sought to give strength and stability to the new government, 
by carefully providing for the due administration of justice. AV itli this view, lio placed 
iimn distinguished for their learning and high judicial character upon the honchos of the 
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different courts. Amongst oilier eminent lawyer, wlm bud forsaken tli-.-ir pr«>lh -n «n dunno, 
the latter period of the Commonwealth, lie determined to n-rn II Hale ir. »m id, n-f Iiviunif, 
and offered him the appointment of Lord Chief Bnn-n. But it \v:i>: u*»t without gn-.u 
difficulty that Hale was induced to return to tin; labours of public life. A cuvinu: original 
paper, containing his “reasons why lie desired to he spared from any phov «.i' publfe 
employment” was published some years ago by Air. Hargrave, in tin* preface to bis collect am of 
law tracts. Amongst these reasons, which were slated with the charaeterfeiic : implicit y of 
this great man, he urged “the smallness nf life estate, being not, above L.'iUO pm- jiimnm, 
six children unprovided for, and a debt, of JE 1,000 lying upon him; that lie v>;, •, not 
well able to endure travel and pains as formerly; that his cumtiUniou of body required 
some ease and relaxation; and that he hud of late lime diwlino.il tin* i-tiidy nf the law, 
and principally applied himself to other studies, now more ea^y, grateful, and wu. -.unable mr 


him” He alludes also to two “ infirmities, which make him unlit for that employment ; ih>l, 
an aversion to the pomp and grandeur necessarily incident to it; and secondly, too much 
pity, clemency, and tenderness in rases of life, which might prove an unserviceable temper/’ 
“But if,” ho concludes, “after all this, there must be a necessity of undertaking an employment, 
I desire that it may be in such a court and way as may be most suitable to my mur «,* 
of studies and education, and that it may bo the lowest place that may be, to avoid en\y. 
One of his Majesty’s counsel in ordinary, or at most, the place of a pnfeu<» judge in the 
Common Pleas, would suit me best” life scruples were, however, eventually overrulin', 
and on the 7tli of November, lliiiO, lie accepted llm appointment of Lord Chief Ibinm : 
Lord Clarendon saying, as he delivered bis commission to him, that “if tlm King emdd 
have found an honostcr and litter man fur that employment, he would not )m\e advanced 
him to it ; and that he had therefore preferred him, because ho knew no other who deserved 
it so well.” Shortly afterwards he reluctantly received Hie honour of knighthood. 

The trials of the regicides took place iu the October immediately preceding his appointment, 
and his name appears among the commissioners on that occasion. There is however no reason 
to suppose that he was actually present ; his name is not mentioned in any of the. reports, 
either as interfering in the proceedings themselves, or assisting at t lie previous consultations nf 
the judges; and it can hardly bo doubted but that, if ho had taken a part in the trials, be 
would have been included with Sir Orlando Bridgeman and several others in the biffer ivniarlm 
made by Ludlow on their conduct in this respect. It has been I ho invariable practice |Vom 
very early times to the present day, to include the twelve judges iu all nmnnfesiniiK of t» V er 
and Terminer for London and Middlesex; and as, at the time of the trials in <pirMim, k 
only eight judges had been appointed, it is probable that Jhde and tin* other throe judges elect 
were named in the commission, though their patents were not made out till the follow in# term, 
in order to preserve as nearly as possible the. ancient form. 


Sir Matthew Hale held the office of Lord Chief Barm, till the year 1157 1, and during that 
period greatly raised the character of the court iu which he presided, by Jus unwearied patience 
ami industry, .the mildness of his manners, and the indexible integrity of life judicial mnduci. 
His impartiality hi deciding eases in the Exchequer where the interests of the Brown were 
concerned, is admitted even by linger North, who elsewhere charges him with Judding 
“demagogical principles,” and witlMlio “foible of leaning towards the popular/’ “I, huu: 
heard Lord Guilford say,” says this agreeable but partial writer, “that while Hale was 
Baron of the Exchequer, by means of his great learning, oven against his inclination, la* did 
the Crown more justice in that court, than any others in his place had done with all their 
good-will and less knowledge.” 


Whilst he was Chief Baron he was called upon to preside at the trial of two unhappy 
women who were indicted at the assizes at Bury St. Edmunds, iu the year HSGfj, ibr the crime 
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of witchcraft. The Chief Baron is reported to have tuld the jury that “ lie made no doubt at 
all that there were sucli creatures as witches/ 5 and the women were found guilty and afterwards 
executed. The conduct uf ITale on this occasion has been the subject of much sarcastic 
animadversion. It might be said in reply, that the report of the case in the State Trials is of 
no authority whatever ; hut supposing it to he accurate, it would be unjust and unreasonable to 
impute to Sir Matthew Hale as personal superstition or prejudice, a mere participation in the 
prevailing anil almost universal belief of the times in whirl i he lived. The majority of his 
contemporaries, even among persons of education and refinement, were firm believers in 
witchcraft; and though Lord Guilford rejected this belief, Roger North admits that lie dared nut 
to avow his infidelity in this respect in public, as it would have exposed him tu the imputation of 
imiliginu. Numerous instances might be given t.o show the general prevalence at that time of 
this stupid and ignorant superstition ; ami therefore the opinion of Ilale on this subject dues not 
appear to he a proof of peculiar -weakness ur credulity. 

On the occurrence of the great fire in London in IGGfi, an Act of Parliament passed 
containing directions and arrangements for rebuilding the city. By a clause in this statute, the 
judges were authorized to sit singly to decide on the amouut of compensation due to persons, 
whose premises were taken hy the corporation in furtherance of the intended improvements. 
Sir Matthew Hale applied himself with his usual diligence and patience fo the discharge of this 
laborious and extra-judicial duty. “ He was,” says Baxter, ki the great instrument for 
rebuilding London; for it was he that was the constant judge, who for nothing followed the 
work, and by bis prudence and justice removed a multitude of great impediments.” 

In the year 1071, upon the death of Sir John Nelyng, Chief Justice of the Court of 
King's Bench, Sir Matthew Hale was removed from I he Exchequer to succeed him. The 
particular circumstances which runs ml his elevation to Ihis laborious and responsible situation, at 
a time when his growing infirmities induced him to seek a total retirement from public, life, are 
not recorded by any of his biographers. For four years after he became Chief Justice lie 
regularly attended to the duties of his murt, and his name appears jn all the reported eases in 
the (burl of King's Bench, until the close of llm year .1 l>7f>. About that time ho was attacked 
by an intlaminatiou of tin*, diaphragm, a painful and languishing disease, from which 3m 
constantly predicted that he should not recover. It produced so entire a prostration of strength, 
that he was unable to walk up Westminster Mall to his court without being supported by ilia 
servants. “He resolved,’ 5 says Baxter, ‘"that the. place should not be a burden to him, 
nor lie to it,” and therefore made an earnest application to the Lord Keeper Finch lbr his 
dismission. This being delayed for some time, and finding himself totally unequal to the toil of 
business, he at length, in February, 1070, tendered the surrender of his patent personally to 
the King, who received it graciously and kindly, and promised to continue his pension during 
his life. 

On his retirement from office, he occupied at first a house at Acton, which he had taken 
from Richard Baxter, who says, ‘ c it was one of the meanest houses he had ever Jived hi: iu that 
house,” lie adds, lie livelli contentedly, without any pomp, and without costly or troublesome 
retinue of visitors, but not without charity to tlm poor; he eontinueth the study of mathematics 
mid physics still as his great delight. It is not the least of my pleasure that 1 have lived some 
years in his more than ordinary love and friendship, and that we are now waiting which shall 
be first in heaven; whither he saith lie is going with full content and ucqumscenr.u iu the will 
of a gracious God, ami doubts not but we shall shortly live together.” Not long before his 
death he removed from Acton to his own house at Alderhty, intending to die there; and having 
a few days before gone to the parish churchyard and choseu his grave, he sunk under a united 
attack of asthma ami dropsy, on Christ mas-day, L07(5. 

The judicial character of Sir Matthew Halt; was without reproach. His profound knowledge 
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rf the law rendered him an object of wwvers&l respect to the prefedon ; wMM, hi;** |«*.t 
conciliatory manners, and rigid impartiality engaged the food opinion of all claasua of m*mk As 
a proof of this, it is said that as he successively removal from the Court of Common Ileus to 
the Exchequer, and from thence to the King’s Bench, the mass of business nlwaya followed 
him; so that the court in which he presided was constantly the lUvourito one will* outiinM, 
attorneys, and parties. Perhaps indeed no judge has ever been so generally find niml*j<n*tHimhly 
popular,, His address was copious and impressive, hut at times flow and emhamsM'd ; Baxter 
says, “ lie was a man of no quick utterance, and often hesitant; lmt spake with great tawmsA 
'This account of his mode of speaking is confirmed by Roger North, who adds, buwov«*t% that 
“ his stop for a word by the produce always paid for the delay ; and on some occasion# he would 
utter sentences heroic/’ His reputation as a legal and constitutional writer is hi no degree inferior 
to ,Ms character as a judge. From the time it was published to the present day, his history of 
the Pleas of the Crown lias always been considered m a hook of the highest authority, and Is 
■ referred to in courts of justice with as great confidence and respect as the formal record* of 
; judicial opinions. His “ Treatises on the Jurisdiction of the Lords* ULou&o of IVfliftimmt” and 
on “ Maritime Law/’ winch were first published by Mr. Hargrave more than a century after 
deatih, Are -works of first-rate excellence as legal lu^guiteot^ iftA am 
invaluable as repositories of the learning of centuries, which the industry and, tmmmii of t|»' 
author had collected. 

After his retirement from public life, he wrote his great work called “Tim Primitive 
Origination of Mankind, considered and examined according to the light of Nature;’ Yarioim 
opinions have been formed upon the merits of tins treatise. Roger North depreciates the 
substance of the book, but commends its style; while Bishop Burnet and Dr. Birch greatly 
praise its learning and force of reasoning. 

Sir .Matthew Hale was twice married. By his first wife, who was a daughter of Sir 
Henry Moore, of Faley in Berkshire, he had ten children, most of whom turned out ill 
His second wife, according to Roger North, was “his own servant-maid/* and Baxter 
says, “ some made it a scandal, but Ms wisdom chose it for his convenience, that in lim 
age he married a woman of no estate, to be to him as a nurse / 4 Hah; gives her a high 
character in Ms will, as “a most dutiful, faithful, and loving wife/’ making her one of hk 
executors, and intrusting her with the education of Ms grandchildren. He bequeaths! 
Ms collection of manuscripts, which he says liad cost Mm much industry and, expense, 
to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in whose library they are carefully preserved. 

The published biographies of Hale are extremely imperfect, none of them containing 
a particular account of Ms personal history and character. Bishop Burners “Life*' is rim 
most generally known, and, though far too panegyrical and partial, k perhaps the most 
complete; it has boon closely followed by most of his subsequent biographers. In BaxfmH 
“Appendix to the Life of Hale/’ and in hk account of Ms own Life, the reader will find some 
interesting details respecting Ms domestic anti personal habits; and Roger .North's “Iftfo 
of Lord Guilford ” contains many amusing thouch Ill-natured and samiHf iV. nf tkl* 

admirable judge. 
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1! i:\iii 3>k IjA Tour j/AiTM.'jtG3fR, Yirmntp. do Turenne, horn September 3G S 1G11, vras the 
Mvoml pnu of Ihc I >11 r. do Ihiuilliiii, prince of Syrian, and of KJi/aLolli of Nassau, daughter 
°! die celebrated William of Orange, to whoso courage mjil talents the Netherlands mainly n W't-ii 
llmir eranee IVom Spain. Loth parents being zealous Calvinists, Tui'Oime was of course 
brought. up in the same, Jailli, Soon after Lis fnlher's death, tliu Lm-hoss sent him, whoa 

ln k was not yet. thirteen years old, into tin; Low Count ries, to Jeani tlm art of war umler 

Lis uncle, Maurice of Nassau, who commanded the Ironps of Lhdlaml in llio protracted 
^cugglr- Let neon that country ami Spain. Maurice lieLi Hint them was no royal road 
to miJilary skill, ami placed Jiis young relation in flu; ranks,, as a volunteer; where fur some, time 
la* served, enduring all hardships to which the. common soldiers were exposed, Tu Lis 

seeoml eunipaign he. was promoted to Hie command of a company, which ho rutai tied for four 
years dbtinguMied by lint admirable discipline of his men, by w a roaming attention to the 
duo perlorinaiiei! of his own duty, and by his <*ugenn*sh to witness, ami become thoroughly 
acquaint cd with, every hram-li of sen ice. in tin 1 year Ub‘!U, family cimimslmicus Hindered it 
expedient, that, hi; should return to France, where, the court received him with distinction, 
ami invested him will; the command of a regiment. 

Four yen is elapsed before Tureime hud an opportunity of distinguishing himself in 
the service of his native country. 1 1 is first, laurels were rouped in JUT I, at the siege of 

tin; strung fortress of I jji Alotlu, in Lorraine, where lie Imuded the assault, and, hy his skill 
and bravery, mainly contributed to its success. For this exploit lie was raised, at the 
early ago of twenty-three, to tlm rank of Marechnl do Camp, the second grade of military 
rank in Franco. Jn the following year, tins breaking out of war between France ami 
Austria opened a wider field of action. Turemie held a subordinate command in the 
army, which, under the Cardinal do la Ya lotto, marched into Germany to support the 
Swedes, commanded hy the Duke of Weimar. At first fortune smiled on the allies ; but, 
ere long, scarcity of provisions compelled them to a disastrous retreat over a ruined 
country, iri the face of the enemy. (hi tins occasion the young soldiers ability ami 
disinterestedness were equally conspicuous, lit; sold his plate and equipage for the 
use of the. army ; threw away his baggage to load the waggons with those stragglers who 
must otherwise have hecn abandoned ; ami marched on loot, while lie gave up his own 
horse to the relief of one who had fallen, exhausted hy hunger and fatigue. These are 
the nets which win the attachment of soldiers, and Turenne was idolised hy lus. 

Our limits will not allow of the relaliou of those campaigns in which the subject of 
this Memoir filled a subordinate part. In 10117-8 he again served under La Yaletto, in 
Flanders and (ienuauy, after which Jie was made Lieu tenant- General, a rank not previously 
existing in France. The three billowing years he was employed in Italy aud Savoy, and 
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in 1G4-2 made a campaign in Roussillon, under tlie eye of Louis XIII. In the spring of 
1G43 the King died; and in the autumn of the same year Turcnnc received from the Queen 
Mother and Regent, Anne of Austria, a Marshal's baton, the appropriate reward <d his 
long and brilliant services. Four years a captain, four a colonel, three mareclial do camp, 
five lieutenant-general, lie had served in all stations from the ranks upwards, and distinguished 
himself in them not only by military talent, hut by strict honour and tnistu oithinoss , kuc 
virtues in those turbulent times when men were familiar with civil war, and the great rmbiliiy 
were too powerful to he peaceful subjects. 

Soon after his promotion he was sent to Germany, to collect and reorganise the brunch 
army, which had been roughly handled at 1 )ut.1 lingen. It, wanted rust, men, and money, 
and lie settled it in good quarters, raised recruits, and pledged his own credit fur the necessary 
sums. The effects of Iris exertions were soon seen. He arrived in Alsace, December, 

1G43, and in the following May was at the head of 10,000 men, well armed and equipped, 
with whom he felt strong enough to attack the Imperial army, and raise the sis-ge of L'Yibmirg. 
At that moment the glory which he hoped and was entitled to obtain, as the reward of 
five months 1 labour, was snatched from him by the arrival of the celebrated Prince de (‘undo, 
at that time Hue d'Enghien, to assume the command. The vexation which Tumme mud' 
have felt was increased by the difference of age [for the prince was ten years his junior), 
and of personal character. Comic was ardent and impetuous, and flushed by his brilliant, 
victory at Rocroi the year hefure; Turenne cool, calculating, and cautious, unwearied in 
preparing a certainty of success beforehand, yet prompt in striking when the. decisive moment, 
was come. The difference of their characters was exemplified upon this occasion. Meivi, 
the Austrian commander, had taken up a strong position, which Turenne said could not bo 
forced; but at the same time pointed out the means of turning it. Conde differed from 
him, and the second in command w r as obliged to submit. Oil two successive days two 
bloody and unsuccessful assaults were made: on the third Turenne's advice was taken, 

and on the first demonstration of this change of plan Merci retreated. In the following year, 
ill supplied with everything, and forced to separate his troops widely to obtain subsistence, 
he w r as attacked at Marion dal, and worsted by his old antagonist Merci. This, his first 
defeat, he felt severely; still he retained his position, and was again ready to meet the 

enemy, when he received positive orders from Mazuvin to undertake nothing before the 

arrival of CondG. Zealous for his country and careless of personal slights, lie marched 
without complaint under the command of his rival; and* his magnanimity was rewarded 
at the battle of Nordlingcn, in 1015, where the centre and right wing having Jailnl in ilmir 
attack, Turenne with the left wing broke the enemy’s right, and falling on his cent re in 
ilauk, threw it into utter confusion. For this service he received the must cordial ami 
ample acknowledgments from Comic, both on the lield, ami in his dispatches to the Queen 
Regent. Soon after, Gondii, who was .wounded in tin; battle, resigned his command into 
the hands of Turenne. The following campaigns of 1G4G-7-8 exhibited a series of successes, 
by means of which ho drove the Duke of Bavaria from his dominions, and reduced the Emperor 
to seek for peace. This was concluded at Munster in 1G48, and to Tureimes exertions 
the termination of the Thirty Years’ War is mainly to be ascribed. 

The repose of France was soon broken by civil war. Mazarin s administration, oppressive 
in all respects, but especially in fiscal matters, had produced no small discontent throughout 
the country, and especially in Paris ; where the parliament openly espoused the cause of the 
people against the minister, and were joined by several of the highest nobility, urged by 
various motives of private interest or personal pique. Among these were the Prince of Conti, 
the Due de Longueville, and the Due de Bouillon. Mazarin, in alarm, endeavoured to enlist 
the ambition of Turenne in his favour, by ottering the government of Alsace and this hand 
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of his m niece, as the price of his adherence to the court. The Viscount, presscil hy 
Mi p.uliis, .uoidoil tu ileoLne his adhesion to either : hut he unequivocally expressed his 
disapprobation ol tiie Cardinal's proceedings, and, being superseded in his enmmand, retired 
pi-arenby in Holland. There he remained till the convention of Euel effected a hollow 
and iiHiiooro reconciliation between the com't and one of the jarring parties of which the 
Hroade was composed. That reconciliation was soon broken by the sudden arrest of Cunde, 
Ci'iili, and the Hue de Louguuvilie. Turcnne then tlirow himself into the arms of the Fronde; 
uiged partly hy indignation at this act of violence, partly by a sympathy with the interests 
." " s 11,0 I,UB ,le Bouillon; hut more, it is said, by a devoted attachment to Ihe 

1,11 , u , * l> Bongucville, win) turned tlie great soldier to her purposes, and laughed at his 
passion. He sold his plate; the Duchess sold her jewels: they concluded an allianco with 
bpiim, and the \ recount was soon at the head of an army. Uut the heterogeneous mass 
" riiiicluiKai, Spaniards, and llennans, melted away during the first campaign ; ami Turoimc, 
at l lie head of eight thousand men, found himself obliged to encounter the royal army, 
twenty thousand strong. In the batlle which ensued, lie distinguished his personal bravery 
in nevenil desperate charges: but the disparity was too great; and this defeat of Ithelel 
was of serious consequence to the Frondo party. Convinced at. hist that his true interest lay 
rather on the side of the court,— then managed by a woman and a priest,— where lie might 
ho supreme in military matters, than in supporting the cause of an impetuous and self-willed 
leader, such as Condo, Turemic gladly listened to overtures of accommodation, ami passed 
over to the support of 1.1m regency. Ilis conduct in this war appears to he the most objectionable 
pari, of a long, and, for that age, singularly honest life. The fault, however, seems to have 
been rather in espousing, than in abandoning, the cause of the Fronde. Many of that, party 
were doubtless actual e.d by sincerely patrinlio motives. Such, however, were not, ihe motives 
of Tm-nune, nor of the nobility to whom lie attaeheil himself; and if, in returning to his 
allegiance, lie followed the call of interest as decidedly as he had followed the cull of passion 
in revolting, it was at, least a recurrence to his former principle of loyalty, from which, in 
aikr-lilY;, he, never swerved. 

The value, of his sen-ices was soon made evident. Twice, at the head of very 
inferior troops, he cheeked t'oinlc in the career of victory: and again compelled him to 
liglit. iimler the walls of J’aris; where, in Ihe celebrated battle of the Faubourg St Antoine, tbo 
I’linco and bis army narrowly escaped destmelion. Finally, bo re-established tbe court at 
Paris, and compelled Comic to quit the realm. These important events took place in one 
ciunpiiign of .six months, in 1(\7)± 


In ir>r»l lie again took the Hold against his former friend and commander, Comte, 
\v)io Imd taken rolugo in Spain, and now Jed a foreign army against his country. The 
most mnnvkahlo operation. of the campaign was the raising the sioge of Arras j which 
the Spaniards had invested, according to the most approved fashion of the day, with a 
stiong double line of circunivullntioit, within which the besieging army was supposed to 
lie securely sheltered against the sallies of the garrison, cnopud up within, and the efforts 
of their friends from without. Tureinie marched to the relief of the place. This could 
only ho effected hy forcing the enemy s entrenchments ; which wore accordingly attacked* 
contrary to the opinion of his own olliecrs, and carried at all points, despite ihe personal 
exertions of Condo. The Spaniards were forced to retreat It is muarkahle that 
1 areune, not long after, was IuiukcU defeated in precisely similar ciri* mu stances, under 
the. walls of Valenciennes, round which he had drawn lines of cmunivulluliun. Once 
more lie found himself in the same position at Dunkirk. On this occiisiou he marched 
out of his lines to meet, the enemy, rather than wait, and seller them to clmosc their point 
of attack : and the celebrated battle of the Dunes or Sandhills ensued, iu which ho gained 

k 
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a ‘brilliant victory ovor tire best Spanish troops, with Comb at hew heal Jim t ok 

place in 1657. Dunkirk and the greater part of Flanders ell mto tl » han d 
French in consequence; and these successes led to the treaty ol the lyiemcs, wlndi 

“'nS^dSes were appreciated and rewarded by the cut ire confhlemo 

both of the regency, and of Louis himself, after he atlamed Ins J { 

reins of state into Ms own hands. At the King’s marriage m 1W.0, he wu < J 

Marshal-General of the French armies, with the signiAemrt words Jl » t J 
qae co suit davantage.” The monarch is supposed to have meditated - ■ * ' 

high dignity of Constable of France, which could not he hel. <y a .ioes aii , ^ 

we so, it was a tempting bribe; but it tailed. Covetousness was no part ol lu, n s 
character; and for ambition, Ms calm and strong mind could not but see t ut a ^ . k y 

attribute his cmmluul tu a higher pniinplo , l>ut tliuc * ‘ . , - , , i , i f a 

he rather sought to be converted from the strict tenets of Ualvm.sm m wh i 1 J n 
brought up. It is at least certain, from Ms corrcspomlence, bat. id, on b, t no e 
applied himself to theological studies, with which an nnpcrlcet eduea lion, and a Ijd "<• 
in camps, had little familiarised him; ami that m the year i lie so i mu y iti 1 | 

Protestant church. However, ho asked and received notlnng for Mmsel m l was tn 

one trifling favour which he requested for his nephew: and pe, haps tlm most fan a d 
pruhalile ^nation of Ms conversion is, that bis profession of Lalvnnsm Mu been “ 
and nominal, not founded upon inquiry and conviction; and tm m )•«.> fe ‘ 

to Catholicism, lie had little to give up, while his mmd was strongly biassed fa i 

the fasliioiialile aud established creed. . _ T . v . v 

"When war broke out afresh between France and f»i«n, m KW, Lous XIV 
Ids fa-si. campaign under Turenne's guidance, aial gained possession of nearly the who e of 
FUmders. Ill 1.172, when Louis resolved to undertake in person tlm conquest of Holland 
be again placed the command, under himself, in Turennc’s hands and disgraced several 

marshals who refused to receive orders from the Viscount, considering them selves! us 
equals in military rank. How Le Grand marque forced the passage of the Limit, 
when there was no army to oppose him, aud conquered city after city, till he was s popped 
by iiuunlalions, under the walls of Amsterdam, has been sa.d mid sung by bis llallerars, 
and need not be repeated here, but after the King bad left the army, when tlm iuncess 
of Germany came to tlm assistance of Holland, aud her affairs took a more favourable 
lurn under the able guidance of tlm Prince of Orange, a wider Held was eflered iev tlm 
display of Tumme’s talents. In tlm campaign of Lti7l! lie drove the bdector ol Jimudoiilmrg, 
who bad come to tlm assistance of tlm Hutch, back to Lerlin, and (.uinpdh d him to ni^ofiati. oi 
peace. In the same year lie was opposed, for the first time, to the Imperial General 

Montecuculi, celebrated for Jiis military writings, as well as for las exploits m the field. 
The meeting of these two great generals produced no decisive results. 

Turoiuie returned to Paris in the winter, and was received with the most, flattening 
mai-ks of favour. On the approach of spring, lie was sent bade to take, eommmid of the 
Frondi army in Alsace, whieli, anunmtiug to no more than ten thousand men, was pressei 

by a powerful ccmfederation of the troops or tlm empire, and those of Jiraudeulmrg, 

once again in the field. Turounc set ljimself to beat the allies in detail, before they could form 
a junction. He passed the lthine, marched forty French leagues in foil) dnjs, ami i.aino 
up with the Imperialists, inuler the iJuko of Lomunc, at ftintzhehn. I hey uet.upii d a 
strong position, their wings resling on mountains; their centre piotn.t c<l liy a ii\u .un 
a fortified town. Tureuue hesitated: it seemed rasli le attack; but, a victory was needful 
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WWiva tlio combination of the two amiii* should render their furce irresistible ; and he. 
vnnunaudcd tli c best troops of .France. Thu event justilW his confidence. Every 
was carrb'd sword hi hand. Thu Marshal had his horse killed under him, and was 
slight] v wounded. do tlie uiUcers, wliu crowded round liiui with congratulations, ho 
replied, with one of those short and happy speeches which tell upon an army more than 
tin* must laboured harangues, “With trunks like you, gentlemen, a man ought to attack 
boldly, for lm is sure to conquer." The bout mi army fell lark In-hind the Nui-har, where 
they eiicotcil a jiiuciimi with the lLMiii]»b of Brandenburg : hut they dared attempt nothing 
further, and left the Tuiatinnh: in the ijiiirt ]MiiSe.->ioii of Turewne. I’mler his eye, and, 
as it appears from liis own lothTS, at hm expiv.-s ivn/mmemlalion, as a mailer nf jjulit'y, 
that wretched country was laid w:uto to a deplorable exieiit. This transaction went far beyond 
the. ordinary license of war, and excited general indignation even in that unscrupulous 
age., it will ever he remembered us a foul stain upon the charader of the general who 
executed, and of the King mid minister who ordered or consented to it. 

Having curried lire and sword through that part id’ tin* Pululiimte which lay upon the right 
or derm an bank of the J thine, lie eroded lliat river. Uut the Imperial troops, reinforced by 
the Saxons and Hessians to lint amount of sixty thotuami men, pressed him hard; and it 
seemed impossible to keep the iield agnimd so great, a di.- parity of force; his own troops not 
amounting to more than twenty thousand. JIe reir<*:ited into Lorraine, abandoning the fertile 
plains oi Alsace to the. enemy, Jed his army behind the Yu-gey, mountains, and crossing them hy 
iinfreipiriited routes, surprised the enemy at fulmar, heat him at Aiullumson and Turklieim, ami 
iurcod him to rec.voss the Rhine. This is esteemed the most brilliant of Tun 1 line's campaigns, 
and it was conceived and conducted w ith tin* greater boldness, being in opposition to the orders 
of Louvuis. “1 know, 1 ’ he wrote to that mini.-, ter, in re um us I rating, and indeed refusing to 
iollovv his directions, “ X know die strength of die Imp* riniists, their generals, and the country 
in which we are, 1 take all upon niytidf, ami charge myself with whatever may occur.” 

Returning to Paris at the end of dm campaign, his journey through .France resembled a 
triumphal progress ; such was flu* popular enthusiasm in bis favour. Not Jos Haltering was 
his reception by 11m King, whose undewating regard and confidence, uudimmed hy jealousy or 
envy, is creditable alike to the monarch ami to his faithful subject. At this time Turemng it is 
said, hud serious thoughts of retiring to a convent, and was induced only by the earnest 
remonstrances of the King, and his representations of the critical state of France, to resume his 
command. Returning to tlm Upper I thine, ho was again opposed to Minitecuculi. Eor two 
months the resources ami well-mat ehed skill of the rival captains were displayed in a series of 
marches and ciamicr-marches, in which every movement was so well foreseen ami guarded 
against, that no opportiuiity occurred for coining to action with advantage to either side. At 
last the art of Tureuno appeared to prevail ; when, not many minutes after Jic had expressed 
tlie full belief that victory was within his grasp, a camiou-ball struck him while engaged in 
reconnoitring the enemy a position, previous to giving battle, ami lie full dead from his horse, 
July 27, ll)75. The same shot carried off tlie arm of St. Hilaire, commander-in-chief of tlie 
artillery. “ Weep not for mo,” said the brave soldier to his son, “ it is for that great man that 
wo ought to weep.” 

His subordinates possessed neither tlie talents requisite to follow up his plaus, nor the 
confidence, of the troops, who perceived their hesitation, and were eager to avenge the death of 
their beloved general. “ Loose the piebald ” so they named Turoimo’s horse, was the cry ; 

ho will lead us on” But those on whom the command devolved thought of nothing less than 
of attacking the enemy ; and after bolding a hurried council of war, retreated in all haste across 
tlie Rhine. - 

The Swabian peasants let the spot where he fell lie fallow for many years, and carefully 
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preserved a tree under which lie had "been sittiug just before. Strange that the people who hud 
suffered so much at his hands, should regard liis memory with such respect. 

The character of Turenne was more remarkable for solidity than for brilliancy. Many 
generals may have been better qualified to complete a campaign by one decisive blow ; few 
probably have laid the scheme of a campaign with more judgment, or shown more skill and 
patience in carrying their plans into effect. And it is remarkable that, contrary to general 
experience, he became much more enterprising in advanced years than he had been in youth. 
Of that impetuous spirit, which sometimes carries men to success where caution would have 
hesitated and failed, he possessed little. Inliis earlier years he seldom ventured to give battle, 
except where victory was nearly certain : hut a course of victory inspired confidence, and trained 
by long practice to distinguish the difficult from the impossible, lie adopted in liis later campaigns 
a bolder style of tactics than had seemed congenial to his original temper. In this respect 
he offered a remarkable contrast* to his rival in fame, Comic, who, celebrated in early liio 
for the headlong valour, even to rashness, of his enterprises, became in old age, prudent almost, 
to timidity. Equally calm in success or in defeat, Turenne was always ready to prosecute tho 
one, or to repair the other. And he carried tho same temper into private life,, where he was 
distinguished for the dignity with which he avoided quarrels, under circumstances in which 
lesser men would have found it hard to do so, without incurring the reproach of cowardice. 
Nor must we pass over liis thorough honesty ami disinterestedness in pecuniary matters ; 
a quality more rare in a great man then than it is now. In 1063 he married the daughter 
of the Due de la Force. She died in 1666, without leaving children. 

Turenne composed memoirs of his own life, which are published in the .Life, of him by the 
Chevalier Ramsay. There is also a collection of his Military Maxims, by Captain “Wilthiinaom 
In 1783 Grimoard published bis “ Collection des MGmoircs du Mamdnd de Turenne ” 
Desckamps, an officer who served under him, wrote a full account of bis two last campaigns ; 
and the history of his four last campaigns has been published under tho name of Beaundm, .We 
may also refer the reader for the history of these times to Voltaire, e£ Siecle do Louis XIV.” 
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h*’ this great oriinnif'iit f < F mu* church did iint Least, of an exalted lineage, lie numbered 
among Ins torolatln-rs mio at h k ;is1, lint worthy anrestov of siwli a descendant, Dr. Howland 
Tiiyl.ir, chuphiiu to framum*, and nrlur of llailloigh, distinguished among the Divines of 
the lo'innmitiou fur his abilities. burning, and isety, as well as lor the eimragooxis rheorfulncss 
with which hr Pilfered d<*alh at the stake* in the reign of Queen Mary. Jeremy Taylor was 
the son of a. barber, resident in Trinity parish, (amlu-idge ; and was hnplizod in Trinity 
rluuvli, August In, H»D>. lie was * l grounded in grammar and liuillieimitics 51 by his father, 
and entered as a, sizar at fains f allege, August 18, D>2i>. Of hid deportment, his studies, 
even of tho honours and emoluments of his academical life, wo have no certain knowledge, 
it is stated hy Or. Iftrd, in his Dum-rul S«*nuon, Unit Taylor was elected fellow: hut this 
is at least (Lmbtluh for no record of the faet. exbh in the registers of tlm college. Do 
proceeded to the degree of M.A, in 1 the! ; and in tin* same jear, though at. the early ago 
of twenty, we. iiml him in orders, ami officiating as a di\iuiiy lecturer in St. Poufs Cathedral. 
1 lis lulents u.s a ju‘eacher atlrneted the notice of Archbishop baud, who sent for him to 
preach at Lambeth, mid approved of his performance, hut thought, him too young. Taylor 
bugged his < 1 race’s pardon for that fault, and prombml tlmt, if lus lived, ho won hi mend it. 
lly that prelate's interest he was admitted to the degree of M.A. ad run dm , in University 
College, Oxford, Ocloher <40, Dob's ami shortly after nominated to a fellowship at All Souls 
College. It was probably through tin* interest i*f the same powerful patron that lie obtained 
the rectory of Uppingham, in HiiLhmdsliire, tenable with his fellowship, March 1G;>8. The 
fellowship, however, lm vacated hy his marriage with Dlimbe Laugsdalo, May 27, 1GJ39, 
who died hi little more ihuu three, years, leaving two sons. 

Taylor attracted notice at Oxford by his talents as a preacher ; but he does not seem 
to have commenced, during this period of ease and tranquillity, any of those great works 
which have rendered him illustrious as one of tho most laborious, eloquent, and persuasive 
of British divines. Tim only sermon extant which wo can distinctly refer to this period, 
is one preached by command of tins Vice-Chancellor on iho anniversary of the Gunpowder 
Plot, DK 18 , This piece requires notice, Jxmuuso it is connected with a report, circulated 
both during Taylor's residence at Oxford and afterwards, that lie was secretly inclined to 
Popery. It is even said that he “ wished to be confirmed a member of the Church of Home ” 
(Wood, “AUicuai but was rejected with scorn in consequence of the things advanced 

against that church in tills sermon. Of this whole statement Bishop Hcbcr, in his “Life 
of Taylor,” has expressed his disbelief ; and Dio arguments on which his opinion is founded 
apimar to us satisfactory. Not even during his peaceable abode at Uppingham do Taylor's 
great works appear to have been projected, as if his amiable, affectionate, and zealous temper 
had been fully occupied by domestic cares and pleasures, and by the constant though quiet 
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duties of a parish priest. The year 1W2, as it wit.m,-ed ^ulhro.v „f Ins , U^Ur 
happiuess by his wife’s death, aw uho the b'\emimig ol tli.se troubles which east luu. <*eL 
of his church preferment, a homolt* man. We do .ml know the date ol the a^J 
of his living ; hut as lie joined Churls I. at Hxiord m the. an .non of he year; pul 1 >le .1 
in the same year, by tlw lung's command, his treatise, -Mil the haeird Order ami Ihd's 
of Episcopacy, &c. was created D.D. by royal man date: appointed chaplain to Urn hum- 
hi which capacity he fre a uently preached at Oxford, and attend., the roya army m th. 
wars ; it is probable that be was among the first of tin,., who pa, he Hl.V , ^ 
to the losing cause. Little is known of this portion ol Taylors lustor >. It m««i> ho 

he quitted, the army, and retired in.,. Wok,, where ho married, »jU 

in the troubles of war, and was taken prisoner at, aruigan, M. ■ ■ 1"H ; ' ", 

know the ilate of his release, or of Ids marriage to his second wite, •»— ^ 

possessed of some landed property at hhmdiuum, near 'nddeu ‘.rove, ... ^ " ’ ’ 

L Carunuthf-nsliire, who was commonly said to he a natural daughter e! - ha h, 1 horn 

More his marriage. Ih.t lh-her eenj.'e lures tlu,t Taylor's TO "'as ttu.ora.r L> 
imprisonment, ami that his wife's estate was amerced m «i heavy him. »i "■ U ' ,, T U "" " 11 ' 

being found engaged in tl.e royal cause at <Wdiga.n. Until the .eh.vatam lo, na-, <.-i a „ i 
very poor, anil supported liiinHult' during paii ol tin 1 , time l»y ‘ l ' l 1,11 1 

Durinff this period oi public contusiim mul dmiiLstu*. ln»ul>li-» \nyyv 1 1 4,11 

« Apology for AulLorisscd and Set l'touia of Liturgy;' published m in Hi, and Iih £\vu> 
work, a Discourse ou tlm Liberty of laying, -hi 1 .1-17,-- the first alten.pt m, iveerd 
fsavs III, bur) to conciliate, tlm minds of Christians to the rca-ptmi, ol a doe hum ulm h, 
though now the rule of action professed by all Christian sect.-, a as tbeu, by all sects 
fdike° regarded as a perilous auil portentous novelty." As such, it was received wit 1 

distrust, if not disapprobation, by all parties; and if it was intended p, inculcate upon tlm 

Episcopalians tlie propriety of conceding something to the prejudices of their opponents, ms 
well as to procure an alleviation ef tlm oppression exercised on tlm Episcopal ( Inmdi, we 
may see in the conduct of tlm Government after the Destination, that Taylor pleached a 
doctrine for which neither tlie one nor the other were then ripe. It is the more to Ins 
honour that in this important point of Christian charity he had advanced beyond Ins own 
party, as well as those by whom bis party was then persecuted. Hut though Ins views 

were extended enough to meet with disapprobation from his contemporaries, he gives it greater 

latitude to the civil power in repressing error by penal means Ihan tlm general praelieo, 
at least in Protestant countries, would now grant “ The ibrl.euraoce wlueli be chums, he 
claims for those Christians only who unite in tlm confession of Ihe Apostle*’ Creed, mid 
ho advocates the drawing together of all who will subscribe lo that ancient ami compre- 
hensive form of belief into etm church, forgetting dilfemic.es which do not involve the 
fundamental points of Christianity. Ami lie irm, denies llm '‘danger ami impropriety "1 
driving men into schism by multiplying symbols ami subscript mas, and com curling the 
bounds of communion, and tlie still gveator wide, .due, s of regarding all discrepant opinion* 


as damnable in the life to come, and in tlm present, capital. 

It was follow'd! at no long interval by the “Great Exemplar of Sanctity and Holy 
Life, described in the Life and Death of Jesus Christ.’ This, llm first ol I ay lor s great 
■works which became extensively popular, is almost entirely practical in its tendency, having 
been composed, as tlie author tells us, with tlm intention of drawing men’s minds from 
controverted doctrines, to the vital points ou which all men arc agreed, hut which nil men 
forget so easily. It is not an attempt, to connect tlm relations of the four Evangelists into 
one complete and chronologically consistent account ; but a " series of devout meditations 
on tlie different events recorded in the New Testament, as well as on tlm more remarkable 
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tradition? wLicli linvc* usually been circulated reporting llie T)L\ine Author of our religion, 
his earthly parent, and hD followers ” set oif hy that. majestic style, that store of illustrations 
derived from llm must remudiie and miscellaneous learning, ami, above* all, that fervent 
and purlieu] iumghiatiuii. hy which Tuylnr is distinguished perhaps above all the prose 
writers in oiir language. Such rjualit ius, even without a digested plan and connected strain 
of argument, whieh, requiring a mono continuous and attentive perusal, would not perhaps 
have made the book, more acceptable nr useful to the bulk of readers, ensured for it a 
fnwiiirable reception; and the* author followed up the impression which hi; hail produced, 
at no distant period, liy 1 \v< > oilier treatises of a similar practical tendency, wliieh, from 
their comparative shortness, are belter known than any other of Taylor's works, aud probably 
hav* hem as oly reail as any devotional books in the English language. We speak 

of the treatises on “Holy Living,'' and on k> Holy Lying." 

Jt has been mentioned that near Ahmdinaui stood Gulden Grove, tlie seat, of the 

Marl of Darbery, a nubleimiii distingui-hnl hy his abilities and zeal in the lioyal cause. 

Jle. j»m\ed a eouslaut and sincere Ihiried to Taylor; mid llm grateful scholar has conferred 
celebrity upon tin* name and hospitality ul‘ Golden Grove*, hy his “Guido to Infant .Devotion/'' 
or manual of ilaily Prayer''. whieh are called by the name of that plan*, in which they, 
and many other of the ambers \vnrl: , \ win* meditated : especially his “ Mniautns or course 
of ri'rinoiii, (hr all the Sundays in llm year. 

ton idem, Me obscurity hung., oyer this portion of Taylors life: hut it appears that 

in tlm years Dm l-o hi* was twice iinpriM.ne«l, in eoii'-vq iimee nf his advocacy of the 
fallen causi-s of KpDcopncy and Loyalty. At some time in Dm 1, lie formed an ucquuinianr.o 
with Evelyn, which proved profitable aud honourable to both purlins; for the layman, 

as is evident from his *“ Memoirs" and “ Diary,"’ highly valued and laid to heart the counsels 
of Ihe man whom lie. selected as bis “ghu.dly father," ami to whose poverty he liberally 
ministered in return out id' his own abundance. 

We learn from Evelyn's WL Diary" lhal- Tuylnr was in London in the- spring of 3(107, 
ami Lis visits, if not annual, were til lead. frequent. He made, many friends, and among 
them the Marl of Conway, a mdilenun possessed of Large estates in Ihu north-east of 
Ireland, wlm conceived the dej-in* of semiring Taylor's eminent abilities for the service 
of his own neighbourhood, and obtained fur him a lectureship in the small town of Lisburno. 
Taylor removed his family to Ireland in tlm summer of D>f>8. IJe dwelt, near Tortmurc, 
his patron's splendid seat, on the banks of Lough Neagh ; and some of the islands in that 
noble lake, aud in a smaller neighbouring piece of water called Lough Log, are still 
recorded, hy the traditions of the peasantry, to have been his favourite places of study 
and retirement. To this abode his letters show him to have boon much attached. 

fn the spring of 10U0 Taylor visited London, to superintend in its passage through 
tli o press the “ Lulc of Conscience; or, Diuitor Duhitnuthun/’ This, it appears from the 
authors letters, was considerably advanced so early as thu year llbjfu It was the fruit 
of much time, much diligence, and much prayer; and that, of all his writings concerning 
tin* execution of which he seems to have felt most anxiety. Iu this case, as it often 
happens, the author seems to have formed an erroneous estimate of the. comparative value 
of his works. Neither on its first appearance, nor in later times, did the “Duel or DubiUmt.iuni ” 
become* extensively popular. Its object;, which even at the. Jirst was accounted obsolete, was 
to supply what the Lomisli church obtained by the practice of confession, a set of rules 
by whieh a scrupulous conscience may be guided in thu variety of doubtful points of duty 
which may occur. The abuses are. well known, to which the casuistic subtlety of the 
Lomisli doctors, gave birth; and it maybe doubled whether it wore wise to lay one stone 
Inwards rebuilding an edifice, which the general dilVusion of the Scriptures, — a sufficient, 
rule, if rightly studied, to solve all doubts, — had rendered unnecessary. The work, in 
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the statutes, ami settling the University iu its ] 'resent Urm. 

In the spring of 1661 Taylor was made a member el the Irish ’my C-inc.il, ai..l «... 

mX *mm Xlmmm, » !• — ' “'"f “ T' S, 

iu the words of the writ under the Privy Reel, “ "1 Ins virtue, w.sdun , ami uiiWij. ’ 

praise was well deserved hyhis conduet iu that diflieult time wh-n Ihuse who ha; .hs,. W 
the episcopal clergy were apprehensive of heii.g in then turn ohhged to *> >, * J * £ " 

differences were embittered hy thoughts of temporal warfare. lajloi had to di al 1 y 
with the wilder and most enthusiastic party, and his advances towards an ndco ^ 
Christian charity were met with scorn and insult, lint his exemplary conduct, and pms. vein 

told that the nobility and gentry of the three dioceses over which lie presided unu.ovu, 

with one exception, to the Bishop’s side. . ujl ,| ... 

llis varied duties can now have left little time far the labour of t he pen . • 

published sermons from time to time, and m lbhl completed am 1”J ’ '■ ' <l ll! \ J 

work, a “Bissuasive from Popery,” undertaken hy desire ot the cllmtiv.. body 1 « 
bishops. He continued after Jus elevation to reside principally at Port more, nocasmiully a, 
Lishurne. Of Ms habits and the incidents of this latter part of Ms hie, vve k.mvv «» t £ 
nothing; except that he suffered the severest adlietioii winch could beta 11 a nun <11 » 
sensibility and piety, in the successive deaths of Ids three surviving sous and the miseo.iduct, 
of two of them. One died at Lishurne, iu March, 1«H1 ; one. fell m n «ln.-l. Ins adveisiuy 
also dying of Ms wounds; the third- became, the iavu, rite companion of the prolhgate Imho 
of Buckingham, and died, of a decline, August 2, 1667. Of the la ter event, the L.shop 
can scarcely have heard, for he died on the . 1.3th of the same month, a ter ten days sickness 
He was buried at Dromoro. Two of his daughters married m Ireland, into the limitUiw . uf 
Marsh and Harrison; and several Irish fiuniliw «f rq»ut.i‘ claim to ho eimmufel with ho 

blood of this exemplary prelate by the female Hue. . 

The materials Mr Bishop Taylor’s life are very scanty. The earliest sketch o .1 is to 
be found in the funeral stamen preached hyhis friend and successor in tlm sea ol llromore, 
Dr. Bust, who sums up the virtues of the deceased in a peroration of highly-wrung it panegyric, 
of which the following just eulogy is a part— “ lie was a person of groat humility ; and, 
notwithstanding his stupendous parts, and learning, and cmineney of place, he had nothing 
in him of pride and humour, but was courteous and affable, and of easy access, and would 



lend a ready oar to tin? complaints, yea. to tlie import incline, of the meanest persona. His 
humility was coupled with an extraordinary piety : and i believe ho spent the greatest part 
of his time in heaven. .... To all his other virt.ucs lie added a large and diffusive charity ; 
and whoever compares his plentiful income with the inconsiderable estate he left at his death, 
will he easily convinced that charity was steward for a great proportion of his revenue. But 
the hungry that, lie foil, and the naked that hn clothed, and the distressed that lie supplied, 
y.nd the fatherless Iliad, lie provided for, the poor children that he put to apprentice, and brought 
up at school, and maintained at the university, will now sound a trumpet to that charity 
which he dispensed with his right hand, blit would not suffer his left hand to have any 
knowledge of il. 

Tn sum up all in a few words, Ibis great prelate had the good humour of ft gentleman, 
1,1m eloquence of an orator, the fancy i»f a pool, the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness 
of a philosopher, the wisdom of a e< mns id lor ? the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, 
ami the piety of a saint ; he laid devotion enough for a cloister, learning enough fur an 
uni versify, and wit enough for a college of virtuosi; and had his parts and endowments been 
parcelled out among bis poor clergy that lie left, behind him, it. would perhaps have made one 
of l, he best dioceses in the world. J.lut, alas ! ' Our Bather 1 our Father ! the horses of our 
Israel, and the chariot thereof !" he is gone, and has carried his mantle and his spirit along 
with him tip to heaven ; and tin* sons of the prophets have lost all their beauty and lustre which 
they enjoyed only from the. relledion of his excellLmc.es, which were bright and radiant 
enough hi cast a glory upon a whole order of men,” 

There is a life of Taylor by Archdeacon 1 tommy; and a copious memoir, enriched by 
a mimilo analysis of all the more rennirkahle compositions of our author, is prefixed to Bishop 
llebeFs edition of Taylor’s works. From Ibis the materinls of the present sketch arc taken. 
Nor can wo better conclude, 1 bail with Urn eloquent, estimate of Taylor’s merits, with which the 
accomplished biographer concludes his work. “H is on devotional and moral subjects that the 
peculiar character of Taylors mind is most., and most successfully, developed. To this service 
he devotes his most glowing language ; to this bis aptest illustrations, his tin nights, ami his 
words, at once burst into a Home., when, touched by the coals of this altar; and whether he 
describes the duties, or dangers, or hopes of man, or lint mercy, power, and justice of the 
Most High; whether he exhorts or instructs his brethren, or oilers up his supplications in their 
behalf to the common Father of all, his conceptions and his expressions belong to the loftiest 
and most sacred description of poetry, of which they only want, what they cannot be said to 
need, the name and the metrical arrangement. 

“ It is this distinctive excellence, still more than the other qualifications of learning and 
logical acuteness, which lias placed him, even in that age of gigantic talent, on an eminence 
superior to any of his immediate contemporaries ; and Inis seated him, by Ihe almost unanimous 
estimate of posterity, on the same lofty elevation with Hooker and with Barrow. 

“ Of such a triumvirate, who shall settle the precedence ? It et it may, perhaps, be not 
far from the truth, to observe that Ilooker claims the foremost rank in sustained and classic 
dignity of style, in political mid pragmatical wisdom; that to Barrow the praise must he 
assigned of the closest and clearest views, and of a taste the most controlled and chastened; 
but that iu imagination, in interest, in that which more properly and exclusively deserves the 
name of genius, Taylor is to be placed before either. The first awns most, the second 
convinces most, the third persuades and delights most ; and, according t,o the decision of one 
wlmae own rank among the ornaments of English literature yet remains to be determined 
by posterity (Dr. Purr), Hooker is the object of our reverence, Barrow of our admiration, and 
Jeremy Taylor of our love.” 
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The Spanish school may he said lo hold a middle place between the schools of Italy and 
Flanders. The most natural and the most indigenous style it can boast is, unquestionably, that 
of Murillo, who was never out of Spain ; and although it is true that ho formed his manner, in 
a great degree, from the study of Itibera and Vandyck, the principles of those painters arc so 
different, that it would he difficult to recognise either model in a union of the two. Rut Murillo 
snperadded much' that was liis own, and much that was immediately, and somewhat too 
indiscriminately, derived from the observation of nature. Tho arlists of the school or Seville, 
of which Murillo is the chief, were generally called mlnralislas, as opposed to Ihose who 
followed the Italian purity of taste in design, invention, and imitation. Although it is lmrdly 
safe to class all the professors of one province under a particular designation, the earlier school 
of Valencia may be considered the rival of the nalvralirias : its Italian character is to be traced 
from Vincent Juanes, who was compared by Palomino to Ratfaclle ; in llibalta, a work by 
whom, it is said, was mistaken in Rome for a performance of Raff: wile’s ; in Jacinto Geroniino 
di Espinosa, by Cean Bermudez called a second Donienichino ; and in I’edro Orrcnte and Luis 
Tristan, who imitated Bassano and Titian. The appearance in Italy of the fac-similists and 
tenebrosi (corresponding with the Spanish naturalistas, with whom they are connected by Ribera s 
imitation of Caravaggio) is considered, with some reason, to have hastened the decline of 
painliug in that country ; in Spam and Flanders, on the other hand, the art which had before 
been sT feeble or mannered imitation of the best Italian works, then only began to be groat 
when the style of the natvralislas was introduced. The practice of the Sevillian painters in 
copying objects of still life as a preparatory study, was probably derived from the Netherlands, 
and this style again, whieli was ominous of degradation and decay in Italy, was the cause of 
much of the excellence of the Andalusian painters. The taste of those painters, in short, was 
for individual nature ; a taste which was in some degree, and in spite of themselves, corrected 
by their being almost exclusively employed in painting for churches. The arts in Spain, from 
their earliest introduction, have been devoted to religion ; nor is it to be wondered that this 
should be the case in a country which seems to have considered il self in an especial manner tho 
representative of Catholicism, a natural consequence, perhaps, of its defending the outpostB of 
Christendom from the infidels. The representation of the human figure is strictly forbidden by 
the Koran ; and there can be no doubt that the spirit of opposition was manifested in this point, 
as in every other, by the antagonists of the Moors. The conquest of Granada at the close of 
the fifteenth century happens to correspond with the beginning of the great aera of art in Italy ; 
but the demand for altar-pieces in Spain, before and after that time, is proved by a constant 
influx of Italian, Flemish, and even German painters ; a fact which is commonly explained by 
the wealth which flowed or was expected to flow into the country by the discovery of America 
about the «««!« period. However this may be, so late as the seventeenth century, when painting 
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limy be supposed nt, length to Lave been appreciated for itself, and to have been applied to the 
ends of general cultivation, as the handmaid of history and poetry, it is a curious fact that 
neither Roelas, Castillo, nor Murillo, not to mention earlier names, ever painted a mythologic or 
merely historic subject. From the sublimest mysteries of tlie church, and from themes 
demanding more than ordinary elevation, the Sevillian painters turned with eagerness to tho 
homely materials of modem miracles, and from these descended only to indulge their fondness 


for indiscriminate imitation. The pictures of Beggar Boys, hy which Murillo is perhaps moat 
known in this country, conic under the class of subjects and display the mode of treatment which 
4 school of mere copyists of nature would prefer. Some works of this kind, however, attributed 
to Murillo, and possessing great merit, are said, with probability, to be the work of Nunez de 
Viilaviconeio, his pupiL It was, however, precisely such studies as these, which enabled Murillo 
mid his contemporaries to infuse into their religious subjects that powerful reality which was 
among the means of naturalising the art in Spain, and which thus produced a new stylo, uniting 
sometimes Hus diguily of the Italian school with the truth and vivacity of Flemish imitation. 

l'urtolomd Esteban Murillo is supposed hy the writers who follow Palomiuo, among whom 
Cmukrland is one, to have been born at Pdas, a town live leagues west of Seville, in tho year 
,1613 ; but the discovery of lire memorial of bis baptism in Seville, with every proof of identity, 
shows tliat die was bom in that city, January 1, 1618. His early fondness fur drawing induood 
Ilk, 'parents to place him with Juan del Castillo, a designer of some merit, although not 
remarkable as a colourist. Tho gentle manners ami good education of Murillo soon recommended 


him to his master, who appears to have preferred him to his oilier scholars, among whom were 
JVdro de Moya, and Alonzo Cano ; but this preference did not exempt, the favourite from the 
servile o (tiros of grinding colours, preparing canvasses, and all the mechanical preparations 
' which the Spanish painters considered an essential part of an artist’s education. It appears that 
,, schools of Seville generally wore drlicienl in emits from tlm anti gue.; ami in investigating 
■the structure of the human frame, the studies of the artists were chiefly limited to an anatomical 
I'jjgttftj by Becerra, a sculptor who had returned U> Spain early in the sixteenth century, from (Ik 
school of M. Angelo. The living model was, however, constantly referred to, and tho follow* 

■ ; students of Murillo were in the habit of silling to twit other for portions of figures that, who 
. WWited, when tliey could not afford to pay hired models. It was also tho custom of the sfoh'wk ' 
gmdy drapery arranged Ou tlm mnmioi|uiu, or luy-figure, hy the master. It was nfow uswy 
re paint titan to draw from the figures; hut, no student, was permit, t.i.*d tocopytbe nimkltbfta.;. 
till he hail attained dexterity with the brush hy imitating objects of still fiftsA *' 

.ooeAruufs for tlm number of wi'll-puititod Spuuish pictures of this class* <Suoh jsctures^ ofoOh ’ 
’^Miimting, eaiftUes' with kitchen ! utoi sils, arc known ay the general htttuo kif. 
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“ISfc to**., Ml to Spanieli write, toto «**»•*« ‘ '' 
r t bis Memoir goes so for as to say, that a Sun Onofre was presently tombwmH* , 
S-m Cristobal or a Virgen riel Carmen to a San Antonio, or even to llm K'pieM'U a ion 
of the Souls in Purgatory, Better artists, however, occasionally condescended t,. pamt Mich 
pictures, and with some augmentation of price; but, even the worst 
in some instances, to acquire such dexterity by this work, that very itt e <n « 
in the regular schools converted them into respectable artists. I us smgu at """ 11 11 *_ ‘ * 

mechanical facility must therefore be reckoned among the causes winch ndlmmced tHoemum ■ 
style of the Sevillian painters ; and Murillo, among others, no doubt benefited by his pract.c, 

m ^l^imimstance occurred about the. saute time which had great influence on his hid 
His fellow-student, Pedro de Moya, who had accompanied the army to b lunders, ounce, ml 
a great admiration for the works of Vandyck, and went to London to study rim er the 
Flemish painter, where lie soon formed a style bearing .a _ strong resemblance to hat o 
his master. On the death of Vandyck, Moya returned to Seville, where he presently at tuittal 
the attention of his former companions hy the accurate, yet powerful manner ot painting 
which he had acquired. To Murillo the style was so new, that he determined at once 
to go either’ to Flanders or Italy, to perfect himself in the art It was at this moment 
that he felt his poverty to be a serious misfortune ; but, not dismayed by diflicnltms, he 
set, to work afresh for his South American and West Indian patrons, and having saved a 
small sum of money, without communicating his intentions t.o aiiy one, and without own 
taking leave of his sister, whom he left with an uncle, lie quitted Seville for Madrid, with 
the intention of proceeding to Italy, at the ago of twenty-four. On bis arrival at tlm 
capital, he naturally waited on Diego Velasquez, who was a native ot Gaulle, amt hud 
received bis professional education there ; ho was at this time font painter to Hu- king 
(Philip IV.) To this distinguished artist Murillo opened his desire to vi-it Italy, and fogged 
some letters of introduction for Rome. Velasquez received him with kindness, promised 
Mm assistance, and made him most liberal offers for his immediate advantage. Meanwhile 
the desire of the young painter to see the best specimens of the art was in a great measure 
,'gtttifled under the auspices of his new friend, by his inspection of the pictures in the Royal 
Palter,' # fiuen Retiro, and in the Escorial He immediately expressed a wish to make 
copies ’of some of these works, and while Velasquez accompanied the King to Aragon, in 
thejygp;; 1^42,' Murillo copied some pictures by Vandyck, Spagnoloto, and Velasquez binumlf. 
These copies were shown to the King on his return by Velasquez, and were admired hy 
‘Tile 'disgrace of the minister Olivarez, in 1048, was deeply felt by Vdu#quoz, 
'to-: MoM' 'Gbunt Duke had been a generous patron; and although it did not diminish 
thd ; efefc^!'.#hi4i the King- held the painter, tills circumstance swims first to have disgusted 
On the return of Velasquez from Zaragosa, in 1044, he was asttmiilmd 
\M' l '’thd":ptogr»Si , ;o| his scholar, and finding him ssufficisaitly advanced to profit by a visit 
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io Ilaly, Im oiler o.l b> procure for him letters of recommendation and other assistant* a from 
llio Kino himself. Murillo had, however, already determined to return to Seville, influenced 
e.itlnT l>y ilmnost ii- n moderations, or T»y having already satisfied the wish which tirst urged 
him to leave Ills native city. Velasquez regretted this resolution, imagining that the young 
painter would have arrived at still greater perfection if lie could have studied for a time 
in I tome. 

The first works dune hy Murillo, after his return to Seville in 1G45, wore the pictures 
of tlie convent of San Francisco. Tlic building was destroyed hy tiro in I RIO, hut several 
of the pointings came into the possession of Marshal Sunk. In the pictures of San Francisco, 
Conn Bermudez recognizes an imitation of Vamlyclc, Ribera, and Velasquez, the three painters 
whom Murillo chiefly studied while at, Madrid. His new works excited general attention; 
so little had he boon known before he left Seville, and so studious and retired had been 
his habits, that his absence had scarcely been noticed, and his re-appearance with so masterly 
a style of painting astonished his fellow-citizens. The fame of Herrera, Pacheco, and 
Zurbaran, was at once eclipsed, and lie was universally acknowledged the first painter of 
the Sevillian School. The obscurity in which lie had lived before his visit to Madrid was 
now exchanged for the most battering altonlious of the powerful ami wealthy, and many 
of the chief citizens wished to have their portraits done hy him. Meanwhile he painted 
the Flight into Egypt, in the church do la Mured, which lias been attributed to Velasquez, 
and other works now no longer in Spain. In HI IS lie married Dona Beatrix do Cabrera 
y Solomnynr, a lady of birth and some fortune, a native of i'ihn, from which circumstance, 
perhaps, originated the mistake of Palomino in assigning that town, as the birthplace of 
her husband. A change in his manner of painting, adopted, as Ceim Ponmidi 1 / averts, to 
please. Ilie public, is observable soon after this period, ll succeeded in pleasing all parties, 
for the new manner was extolled even by tlm wannest, adiubvrs of the previous peril irimmees 
of the master. Tin; works of Murillo may be divided into three distinct styles: the first, 
necessarily very diHemit. from his subsequent manner, is to be. sought, in the specimens 
which dale before bis departure Ibr Madrid; tin* second is Unit which he acquired in the 
capital, and is exemplified hy (he works above, mentioned, done immediately after his 
return; the third manner dates from about. Rial), and tlm first public work which may he 
cited us illustrating it, is an Immaculate Eimreplnm fa subject often treated hy the Spanish 
painters) in tlm convent, of Sun Francisco, painted in 

Tlm latter and charnel eristic style of Murillo may bo generally described ns possessing 
more suavity, and softer transitions of lighl and shade, than that of the natnndiatm of his 
time. It is remarkable, besides, for a general harmony of lines; for considerable, hut by 
no means uniform, softness of contour: Ibr simplicity and propriety of attitude and expression; 
for physiognomies, if not. always distinguished by beauty or refinement, yet interesting from 
a certain character of purity and goodness ; ibr free yet well arranged drapery; for a force 
of light on the principal objects, and, above all, for surprising truth in the colour of the 
lleah, heightened hy an almost constant opposition of dark-gray buck-grounds. Tlm two 
pictures of St. Runnier and Si. Isidore, in the sacristy of tlm Rathe dry 1, were done in 
Jn the same year Murillo painted this Nativity of the Virgin, now in the Cathedral; and 
in 10 no the great picture of St. Antony of Raduu, the altar-piece of the Baptistry of the* 
same church : the picture of the Baptism of Christ in the same Jtetubh, or architectural 
frame, is also by Murillo, but by no means equal to the St. Antony. The four half circles, 
formerly in the church of Santa Maria la Blanca, belong 1o llie same time, as well as a 
Dokrtm, and St. John the Evangelist, done for the same church. In 1058 Murillo undertook, 
without any aid from the government, to establish a public academy in Seville ; and, after 
great dillicullies, owing to the imperious temper of his rivals Juan dc Valdes Leal and 
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Francisco do Herrera el Mozo, who was just returned from Italy, he 

object, and the academy was opened in 1600. Murillo was the to* V rM: U . toon 
whatever cause, lie was not re-elected to that office alter the tost .year: the mnlii ude *.t 
his occupations is, however, the most probable n«-«n to !»• <W» tor the. Altb.mph 
the best Spanish painters, such as Vidasque/, Murillo, /.nrhara.i, and Ml..-. . arnvd at 

the excellence they obtained without, an early ae.piaint.ru- n.th u,.- antapm. there '«{, 

as we have seen, no casts from the Greek statues in tin* private schools oi s-vtlle yet, 
on the establishment of a public academy, it mejl.t hr supposed tlmt it would have, been 
furnished with the best examples of form. Such, however, does not appear to have b-n 
the case : except a few drawings l.y the professors, which were eopmd by m. rc i-pmuer-, 
there were, it seems, no other models than the living figure, and the draped »•»»»• ; 

and when once admitted to copy from the life, the students were in tie- habit .* 

their practice to painting, without countering that of drawing at all n-M-utu . 11 1 m 1 ! H 

of instruction was peculiar to the Academy of Seville, as distinguished from other .molar 
establishments in Spain; and it, is evident, that the object was to billow up llm m.-t u.. 
which had already been sufficient by itself to render the school illustrious. It may 
be observed that the study of drapery in this school had the ctVert, to a certain r\teut, ->i 
ennobling the style, of the painters; ami they were perhaps led to t > dm 

branch of the art, from so often witnessing the fine effect of drapery in the dresses ot the 
religious orders. Sir Joshua Reynolds has somewhere justly observed, that a grand cast 
of drapery is sometimes of itself sufficient to give an air of dignity to a picture. 

About 10 OB, Murillo began tiie celebrated M*vi<*s in the Hospital dr. Han hu;.-, m* L 
Caridad, whence came several of the pictures lately in the possession of Marrital Boult* 
Among those that remain, the most remarkable and most copious compositions* m th« Momw 
striking the Rock, and the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, The Prodigal Son, Abraham 
receiving the Angels, the Pool of Bethesda, and the '.Deliverance, of Peter from Pmmg 
conveyed to Paris; they are all excellent specimens of the master. The picture of Han Juan 
de Dios hearing an infirm mendicant, is celebrated for its strength of effect, and has been 
compared, and even attributed, to Spagnoleto. Another composition, now in Madrid, representing 
Santa Isabel curing the diseased poor, a wonderful specimen of imitation, was the grouted 
favourite of the series with the common people, when in its original place, owing, perhaps, to 
the very familiar and disgusting details of the subject; it was generally known by the name of 
el Tinoso, from the principal figure, a boy whose sore head the haint is dressing, f ho habit 
of copying to illusion the merest accidents of nature without distinction, nutumlly led the 
Spanish painters to all the deformities that can be excused by the epithet pirfmvsqmv 
The details of the picture just mentioned would be loathsome, even hi words, yet other Si-villiurt 
painters went beyond it; and Murillo himself, on seeing a picture in which smite dead bodies 
are painted with repulsive reality by Juan de Tables, in the church of the (.aridad, observed 
to that artist, that 44 it could only be looked at while holding the nostrils; ' 

Cean Bermudez remarks of the Tinoso, that the figure of the Queen Bantu Label (whom 
by the way he makes a Queen, of Portugal in one of his works and a Queen of Hungary in 
another) is equal to Vamlyek ; the face of the boy illuminated by the* reflect ion of. a burin of 
water, worthy of Paul Veronese ; and an. old woman and a mendicant unbinding Ins leg, tw 
fine as Velasquez, He concludes by asserting that, if instead of the Humbert* of copie#, good, 
bad, and indifferent,, that have been made from all. the pictures of the Carkhid, a warn of 
accurate engravings after them had been executed, these compositions would be as much 
celebrated and admired as those of the best Italian painters. The pictures of the C'aridmt were 
finished in 1674 The Capuchin Convent is another vast gallery of the fine works of Mtirlllm 
Without reckoning smaller pieces, there are twenty pictures by 1 m hand in the 1 cwvafit with 
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figures the size r*f life*. Among these one is sail l to have obtained the especial preference nl* 
the pa inter himself ; the subject is Santa Tomas di Villanueva distributing alms. In the 
Nativity, Murillo lias followed ihe artilirc- of Correggio, hy making the light emanate from tho 
infant : this picture is one of the host of the series. The Annunciation is remarkable for the 
beauty and dignity nf the Angel, and for the graceful humility of the Virgin. Three pictures, 
done for Iho Hospital do los Ycnerables, about 107B, are mentioned hy the author already 
quoted as admirable performances ; among them the Penitence of St. Peter is described 
as surpassing the same subject, by Ribera, and an Immaculate Conception as superior in 
colour and admirable management of light and shade to every similar composition hy the 
artist himself. In the refectory of the convent is the portrait of Don J ustiuo Neve, by whom 
Murillo was employed to paint the pictures just mentioned; his biographer says it is in all 
respects equal to Yamlyek. The altar pictures of the Convent of San Augustin, and a long 
list of single figures of saints, some larger than life, together with many portraits of superiors 
of religious orders, scarcely coni] dele the catalogue of Murillo's public works in Seville, and it 
would he loo long to enumerate those which exist in other parts of Spain. The pictures which, 
lie executed fur private collections were almost equally numerous, and his biographer asserts, 
that at tliEi beginning of the last century then*, was scarcely a house of respectability in Seville 
that was nut ornamented with some work of his. They began to disappear when Philip V. 
and his court visited the city. Many were presented or sold m the noblemen and ambassadors 
who accompanied the King, ami are now in galleries of Madrid and oilier cities of Europe. 
Since that time, however, several of the principal families have made, their pictures heirlooms, 
and thus guarded, as far as possible, against a further dispersion of their countryman s works. 
Murillo's last work was the altar-piece of the Capuchins, at Cadi/*, representing the Marriage 
of St. Catherine. While employed on this picture he. HI from tin* scailbbl ; and a serious 
malady, which was tho consequence,, compelled him to rot urn to Seville, whore lm soou after 
died, April 3, Kk-kh He was buried in n chapel of the Church of Santa Cruz. It was to 
this chapel he was in tlm habit, of going to contemplate Campaiia's picture of the. .Descent from 
the Cross; and shortly before his death, being asked by tlm sacristan, who wanted to shut the 
church, why he lingered there, he answered, t< 1 am only wailing till those holy men shall have 
taken down the Lord from the cross.'’ The picture of tho Marriage of St. Catherine was 
finished by Francisco Men fees Osorio, one <d‘ tlm eleven scholars of Murillo enumerated by 
Cean I'ermmlez. 

Tlm short account of Murillo, in Cumberland's “ Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in 
Spain," is taken from the incorrect but amusing “ Paruaso Espanol pinturesco laumulo” of 
Palomino. A very good general and concise history of the Spanish school (though containing 
several errors of tho press in dates), with an interesting list., not to bo found elsewhere, of tho 
early pictures of Murillo, is .contained in the ‘‘Foreign Quarterly Review,' ” No. 2f>. There 
are, probably, no other English works on the subject,, except in a Dictionary of Spanish 
Painlevs, not yet complete, and the incidental notices in books of travels. The foregoing 
account is chiefly hi ken from a Letter by (Jean Bermudez, “ Sobre cl estilo y gusto en la 
Pintuva de la Eseueln Sovillana, &c. Cadiz, 1806," published subsequently to his “ Dicciomirio 
Histdrico de los mas ilustres profesoros de las Bellas Artes en Espana, Madrid, 1800,” 
which has also been consulted. 
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Jean Baptiste CoiM, was born at Khenns ^ w ^ „J ( . ,Ei| , m i tlm Mat,.. 

mi tbc fa, tiler's ami on tlm bother b b« e, cm )1(i , |1|( , |U:l (lf 

This facilitated his entrance into puhlic htf 1 , ami ;, r ' 1M , illWll ww l,h ami ^atm-s ; 

t* til i 'jsttz&z 
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vriptmm Gilded Colbert to Lis master in tliuse strung terms. y ° 
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expenses wet. defrayed f>™ tlic public l»n»- To attempt “ l , ” ' |h 

„ bepeta; and to .led* OP 1 ' 11 >'«»? TO j 

Colbert mwle it lti. bu»»™ privacy to «P« «»> «J» " .... , l', , , t 

oa the govorueient In tills lie TO-U. Mw« TO '*1*“;"' “ “ ‘[l , l 

succeeded to Ida functions, with the now title of Cnmpli'ullyi 11:1111,1 0 , 

conduct in tins affair did not escape censure, ami the epithet nf trmt„r was hbyra y "■* " l " 
upon him by Hie friends of I’ouqnot. It is dear that Odbert. was n K ht «. b ‘ 1 

justice the frauds of Ids predecessor; and it is easier b» expose eoutMund, than '■< «' • 
J proof of foregone abuses. But, in such cases as this, concealment mid .Inplwity my yepaiet-l 
L a very uncertain boundary; and while we hesitate, in tlio abseue,, „i mnmte 
to stigmatise with treachery this highmu.dod ami unbending man, w« mr.l «•;»'&■>’ *'■' 
Ms character would have been spared some obloquy, if Ins hostility t.« the m. J » >"> 
he supplanted had been more open. 

In 1609 Colbert, in addition to bis other offices, assumed the tuiiehoi,.) of Ke.ieimy 
of State and Minister of Marine; but from tlm year 1070 bis inlliunre deelimd, lit pr-porlmn 
as Ilia rival Louvois obtainoil a greater ascendancy over tlu- King a \mul IK- ■■■ 
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1083, unro pfr Rt t .o*l by the king* who owed the means of his greatness to him ; and lampooned 
and halt'd by tin* people, for whose relief lie had dune more, both by the correction of 
abuses, and by opening new sources of national wealth, than any French minister either 
before or sinoo. 

To estimate his sun-ices properly, it must not be forgotten thal, since the time of 
Sully, no minister had seriously endeavoured to lighten the public burdens, (o reform the 
system of taxation, or to introduce order and economy into the public expenditure; and 
the good which Sully had done was neglected or undone in the long administrations of 
Richelieu and Muxarin. When Colbert came info office, all was in confusion : luxes wore 
levied without system ; money spent without thought how to meet tliq expenditure ; new 
luxes imposed and farmed to collectors, as new wants for money occurred ; until disorder 
readied such a height, that, as the nominal tuxes were increased, the money paid into 
the treasury diminished. The whole was a system of shifts, temporising, and corruption, in 
which every public servant felt the insecurity of his position, and made the most of his 
opportunities while they lasted. The first business of the new Comptroller General was 
to introduce strict order into every department of tho revenue, and to render every subordinate 
officer duly responsible. Under the pernicious system which exempted the nobility from 
payment of direct taxes, a great number of persons had fmndently assumed lilies, and 
claimed rank, while another class hod obtained immunity from tiixutiou, by the prostitution 
of court favour, or the abuse of official privileges. These eases Colbert caused to lie 
investigated, and those who failed in making out a legal claim to iimmuiily, were compelled 
to pay their share, of the public burdens, to the relief of the labouring classes, on whom 
nearly the whole weight of luxation fell. A more extensive relief was rtfliirdeil by modifying 
and diminishing the existing imposts; which was done with rn much judgment, that the revenue 
was improved, in consequence of the stimulus thus given to industry. Colbert abolished must 
of the provincial tolls, which ottered a continual temptation to fraud, and a constant hindnmueo 
to internal trade: lie mitigated the Utility which pressed most heavily upon the poor cultivators 
of the soil: he, improved the means of transport, by altering old roads, cutting new ouch, 
and digging canals, especially the celebrated Canal of* 1 junguediic, connecting the, Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. Ly Ihese facilities of nmmniriiraiion tho mlnmiU of agriculture and trade 
were alike promoted : but to the- improvement of the latter, to render Franco , a manufacturing 
rmlion, and to increase her commercial, resources in every respect, the minuter** attention, 
was particularly directed. The silk trade of Lyons; rim doth trade of Abbeville, KJbcJeuf, 
mid Lcmviurs; tho celebrated Parisian mauiilUctoriey of plate -glass and tnpesfry, with 
other sources of wealth, owed their ramnmmmnont or their extension to liis am*.. ' To 
tumpt capital and talent into those, now employments, Colbert advanced Rttf&s of money 
without interest ; lie granted exemptions honorary distinction, and oven- letters of nobility, 
By anolJmr regulation, which shows a mind advanced beyond the prejudices of his day, 
liberty war, ghmt&l to the nobility to outer into commerce, and for a time to lay down 
thotr rnnk ; with the power of resuming it, when the purjHisc of their temporary industry 
lmd boon lUiswerocL Thus far the valuable sorvices, and tlm ntiightiuwd views of the 
minister, wall bn aeknowdedgod by all;; lh.it when it is added that the infant ni&imiiteUtreft 
of France were propped by prohibitory laws; minute, regulations, mid protecting duties; 
tin*} agreement ewes ; : tind tbe two groat parties which respectively Support and , oppose* 
fmvifsuft, wftl judge Inin in acchrdancc 'to their opiuuuis oni thnv jmimrtirnt siiljjprLr .He ; 
alto repeat, : do : „;aih»ther great qiu^Uow, f;hc free or limited 

, Keck^v 'lu ■ bW ojfe, dq Colbert/' ■ \m ai^tfed 1 strongly 1 -, in', favour.', of which 
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lu'situle to ailmit. the sminilness of his nvgmmmts on lliis sulijoft. Hut wlnit ,-vrr 
he imsseil on Colbert's polii-.y < inii-liiiiu tin -so questions, it slmnlil not lie. forgotten, m eslimutinu 
his .•harudiT, that, at. tlm time, politim! er.oiuuny luul no existence as a srionre, tuol I hoi 
he hail to think out for himself the principles which emnlurt notions^ to vvalih ami 
happiness. What womler then if old prejudices did sometimes stand in his way, or^ if lu- 
deviated frnm the straight line to his object, where there was no track to guide him i 

A similar ditVercuco of opinion may exist, upon another of Colbert’s measures.— the 

establishment of trading companies to the East and West Indies, and to Airiea, with exclu-.iso 

privileges. Here again his policy lias had an able advocate in M. Meeker. I aider Colbert, i 
administration, the colonial possessions of France were extended; fisheries were .-ncom-ugi-d 
a new trade was opened with tlic North of Europe, and a fresh impulse gi\eii to that, wit 
the Levant; while the depredations of the Mediterranean pirates were .repressed by arms, tlm 
only arguments to which they have ever listened. Ihe client ol his M-duloie- utluilioii * ' 
ihe springs of national wealth is shortly shown in the comparison given in the " Itiograplu*' 
rjnivcrselle of the state of the revenue at the epochs of Colhorl's am-e-ii.ii 1" , and 

of liis death. At the former, there was a debt of fifty-two millions of Imv-, ami a r. iMiuo 
of eighty-nine millions; at the latter, a debt of thirty-two millions, while the rnemie v.ir 
increased to one hundred and lift ecu millions: at the former, the disposable nacmi- was enl.\ 
lliirty-two millions; at tlm latter, it amounted to eigldy-three; yet the * ):nl 

been reduced in the interval from fifty-three, millions to thirty-live. And it is to be remembered, 
that tlm operations of tlm financier wore not assisted by an economical and peaceful monarch . 
on the contrary, vast sums were lavished in courtly pomp, and a series ol wars was eoriied 
on with vigour ami eminent success. 

As Minister of Marine, lie displayed his usual ability. ib‘ ™i>od tlm h mwIi 
insignificauce to hold the second rank in Europe ; and gave scope for tin- btienls of lMitps> mo, 
For bin, Jean Bart, and oilier eminent naval men, to display UieniHidw^ 

Strict in his attention to otmuomy, Collie, vt never slmwml a niggardly di.ro;-ani to tin- 
arts and sciences, which furnish our best ami most intellectual plem-ure; , and ofl> r the ptie< i 
incentives for men to labour in amassing national nr individual vveallh. under in. 

administration, saw a profuse expenditure in works of public, .splendour or utility; uu*l I'aii 
owes to him a large portion of the magiii licence, which it now He’ U ,|: 0 . the 

Bimlevards, the Palace of the Tuilerios, the Hole! il<*s Invalids, .V were impmved -w 
constructed under his care; ami the splendid colonnade ol 1 lie Imuviv was do bimd and 
executed Ly Pcrrault, a native artist, in prei'crnico to the Italian. Bernini, t o|l» H. v.a 
anxious to persuade the King tu complete tine Louvre in preference to wn line; no 

the sandy plains of Versailles. “Your Majesty knows” ho said, “tlial in llm ah fum- ol 

dazzling actions nothing so strongly indicates greatness of mind in prince.- a;: :pl*ml' 0 u in 
building. While you have spent immense sums in Versailles, you have negh-Hed tin: Irnniv. 
which is the grandest palace in the world, and the one most worthy of your Map-dy." Noe 
was he careless of more homely improvements; for the paving, lighting, ami wairhiujj of 
the capital were remodelled, and taken under tlm charge of government. 

To literary and scientific merit Colbert was a liberal and active patron. At. bin hmtmuv 
Louis XIV. granted pensious to the most distinguished mvatat of Europe, mi well fnivij'iirr*. 

as Fronclimcn; and though the amount of the gratifications thus conferred wm; not large, 

it was sufficient to make the praises of “Le Grand iMonnnpmV an of a smmti Aitj.oa hm, 
ring through Europe. Under his auspices were founded the Academic *1* lit:*rrij*l i*«n and 
the Acad6mie des Sciences; the Academies uf Painting ami Sculpture, ami the School of 
Home, whither the most promising pupils of the Parisian Academies were Meni to complete 
their studies. The King’s Library and Ihedardin des Pinnies won*, extended ; the Observatory 
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<>f Paris was fiiuntlcil ; ami the celebrated astronomers, Cassini ami Huygens, were. invited 
thither. 

Such is tlio oul linn of Colbert's ministerial life. He ar.cm 1 1 ] >J isl 1 c ■ l much ; but. the v ill 
of an opinionated master, ami tlie jealousy of his ministerial colleagues, especially the celebrated 
JLouvois, compelled him to leave much undone, which lie would gladly have done, ami to 
undo, before liis death, some of the good which he liuil done, hi is plans were deranged 
1 iy long and expensive wars; mid he was obliged to rc-impuse taxes which he had taken 
olf, and tu yield to abuses which lie had at lirst successfully resisted. The good which lie 
had done was then furgotten. lie would have escaped much unpopularity by resigning 
nlfice as soon as his views were thwarted, and his principles laid aside; but if he acted 
from a desire to serve his country by doing for her llie best, which was permitted, and 
mitigating evils which he could nut present, lie had his reward in the solitude of his closet 
for the ingratitude of Ihe public. ■ Yet it is a severe trial for one who lias laboured 
zealously for his countrymen, tu exchange their admiration fur their hatred; and that not 
because he has himself changed, hut because the change of circumstances has crippled his powers. 
That courtiers and nobles should have disliked and persecuted Colbert is no wonder; 
but it was hard that he who had lent his whole mind to the relief of the productive classes 
should have incurred the hate of the people to such a degree, that from a fear of outrage 
to his remains, his funeral was celebrated by night, and under military escort.. The readiness 
with which his services were forgotten may be ascribed, in part, to his disposition and 
maimers, which were cold and un conciliating. The King said of him, that in spite of his 
long resilience at court, lie had always preserved the air and manner of a buurtjeoia ; and 
bis piercing eye, his stern mid frowning brow, were calculated to assist the natural austerity 
of his temper, and to exact obedience, not, to inspire good-will. 

The '‘Vie, » lies Homines Illusl.res do Fra nee, by IfAuviguy, is said to contain a 
good life of Colbert. The materials of this account are principally derived from the 
kk Hinge,’’ of M. Meeker, ( which obtained ihe prize of the Academic Knitieuiae in ,1775,) 
mid partly from the k * llingraphie rniyrrfaelle.” 
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Muukim. Hu; contemporary of Umieillo. end Ihicino, wlmsc -riLmm.1 .n..l real -non, wo 
J«u, Tiaptisle Tmjiioliu. was l...m at Paris on Urn IWh Januaiy. Jli±J. H'-- I"' 1 '" 1, 
iitotli in’ were both in trade ; and they brought ii|. their sou to tl.oir own omi^nUou. A* llm 
ago of fourteen, voung f’miuoliu could neither read, write, nor noi 1l«‘ 

grandfather was very fund of l.im ; and being himself » great lovrr of i.lajs. olna. b lr 
favourite to tl.c theatre. Thn imturnl genius of llm boy "'as, by tins tmtmti..n. -«>''d!e l into 
a decided taste for dramatic eiitortaiimnmts : a Uis^usl 1o Inule was tlm roii:M|ii. nro. mn n 
ilnsire oi that meulal cultivation from winch lw lia.l hitlicrto been dohnrml. Ill- latino 
consented al length to Ills Imrniniug a l*npil of llm Jesuits at the •'"•I't'f “I 1 Il> 
remained thorn live years, find was fortunate eunuch In In* tlm elm, '-fellow oi .'finunl Jo 
Bouvlum, Prince (In Conti, wlinsn friend-hip ami in'otcclioii proved of iminil sen ire to Inm in 
after-life. He studied umlcr Urn celebrated Gassendi, wlm was so impn- o,l In tin- nit’"- 1 ' 1 
aptitude of young Pn<|uclin to receive instruction, that he mlmiltoil him to tin- prtv.Uo h eino ■. 
given to his other pupils. Gassendi was in tlm. hahit of breaking a l.meo willi Iwo Vi-n! m.d. 
Aristotle, at the head of ancient, and fiesciiTtes, then at the. Im.nl nl pliilu <>|.hy, !>’, 

witnessing this combat, Pm|uelin aniuire.l a hahit. of independent tvamiino. ..n,ml prim-ipl- 
extensive knowledge, and that feeding of practical good sense, which wn : .,<• em, ph-itou nm 
only in his most lahoured, hut, even in his lightest, productions. 

His studies under Gassendi were abruptly tciuiinatrd hy tlm following cjiviun t.'ii-v. 1 1> . 
father was attached to the court in the double eapacily of vnlcl.-deeliiiml,iv mnl tape. try ntci.er ■ 
and the son had the reversion of these places. When I mum XIII. went In Nnrhomm m Hill, 
the old man was ill, ami the young one was obliged In ulliriato far him. < Pi hi n turn 1" I’m'i ■, 
liis passion for the stage, which had tint led him into tlm paths of liter, item*. rnGv- I w ish 
renewed strength. The taste of Cardinal dn liielmlieii for lliinlriml p.cimumur.-. war 
cxnimumicatcd to the nation at large, mid a peculiar protection was grunted I ■- dtnnmlm p.el , 
Many little societies were formed for urling plays in [irivule houses, for llm miureimiil m h-id 
of tiro performers. Potimdin collected a cmnpnny of young Kluge- sirirlmn I mem ., who ,o tar 
exceeded alL their rivals, us to earn, for tlujlr eslahlishnienl tlm pompons title of llm llliMriou., 
Theatre. Ife now determined In make the stage, his pinliwimi, tuid eham.iitip lu.i u.uue, 
according to tho usage in such cases, adopted that of Mulietv. 

11ft disappears during llm time of tin; civil wars, from 1 til H to Itin'g ; hul we may mipie. c 
tho interval to have been passed in composing some of lliono pieces which Weco afirnv-ti'di 
brought before tbc public. ’When tlio dislmiuumes censed, Moliere, iu purlin r.teip with an 
actress of Champagne, named La ildjard, formed a strolling company : and Ids first regular 
piece, called “ L’litourdi, or tho Blunderer,” was performed at Lyons in lii.Yi, Another 
company of comedians settled in that town was descried by the spectators in favour of there 
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.•Iewr vagabonds ; and tlit* principal j»* *» fi U'limiv of lilt* regular li>l t iur*nt took the hint, 

pnrkomd (heir dignify. and jniuo l A(olid\", 'I'Sio united t r; iijstf-rr<N ! it.-eli ’*> 

Languedoc, and were retained in tin: sendee uJ* the lYinre ih* t'nuii. Luring llo* t ’m nival oi 
1 dbi-s. tlit* tr«mp. having ri\*mmed their vagrant lilt*. were ploying ht Uienohie. Iln* billowing 
■maimer was passed at Jhmen. AVian near LarK Molicr** nremi.uia! journeys tliit ln-r. 

wiilj llie earnest hope of hutMing ?jis fortune in (be iu<‘i rojn Ji-*. when- tin ■ market Ihr talent 
):-• iiiwsiVM hri->k mnl open. the miiopt-t it ii»iu t)i« mu'lt severe. lair and eneniiruying. * Miff* m on- he 
ivn:ivi*tl protection from bis august lollovv-mllcgiuii, who in traduced Inn* in j\I* iir-it-nr, and 
nil imiituly 1<» the K iiiyc himself. Thu roinpuuy appeared before their AIujeMie.s and (he *’i mrf. 
t;,r tliii iirsL time, mi tin* drd of November. 1U5K, on a, stage erected in tin* Hull of tin* Hiiard- 1 . 
in tlm Old Ijouviu Their success was so cnmplHc that the King guvi* orders lot* their 
permanent settlement in Paris,, and i 1 n * y were nllnw i*ii 1o act alternately with tin* Jlalum ]dn.\ er,s 
in iIh! Hail llui hdii, Dnurbou. In iddd n pension of a ilnm-nml livres was grouted In 
M.olieve, ami iu 10115 ills cc-ni] nuiy was? taken altogether min tin? King's rmiee. 

As in the course of a bout lifiemi, years br produced more than double that number ol 
dramatic jikres, instead of giving, within mu* narrow limits a mere dry cumbo/ue of lilies, 
\\v shall make some more detailed remarks on a few nf tin masterpiece g in dillm-ent 
which nnl only raised tin* rharactei- <>f bYcimh comedy in a greul. height in. France it ! elf, but 
in a great meaium* furnished tin' Maple In pmur of our own must dPthcmiehod writer 

A mono many persons of taste mid judgim-tif.. (lie Mi-umbropo'”' lias bona* iln character 
of lining llie ino,it» linkdicd of all ?>bdbTeV; pi» «■•■**; of combining (be must powerful i‘ilbi1 , < 
of united genius mnl art. ? ,rin* subjeef. is Moyle, am! ibe nnili«*s are eMmlly o!i orveil. 

'flu* priin*ipiil person nf I (u*. drama is stiouolv foiieoi'. ed, and brought oil! wiili llie laddeil 
slrokes of the. inaslerr jiene.il: it is Ihrmi^lnmt. nnifonm mnl m i-irin keojiu;. 1 . 'Hu* 
snbovdinab* ]ier*.f»nK are « Tjimllv w • * 1 1 n, and liirnd for llioir bu.im*:'. iu ibe mvuo. 

so IIS In llirow SI.II aflipl -like liylif HlJioU ibe eblof linin'. 'file *e.Mie* alid iiW’Meiilh Jin 

s.o rout rived and fonduete.l M,i |o diversify tin* nuiiii ebarai’ler, and H't it in varioits point;' 
of viow. 'fin* seulimeiij.i are slrmto- and uenoiis a: w .-M proper; mid tin- p;m,d sen.M- 

with which tin* plan' is IVau^bt, pn»\es that Iln* hiHle :;nd flissipiitioii *>j the oniirl mnl 

the thoalni bad not oblilenited llie bosons of Iln* eolleo’o, or the briun-s of <iavrt.*ilili. 
f fbe title of tin* play will sit once luiny, to tin : mind of an KuyTisbuuiti *»m* own 'TiuioH 

of Albenn;” buL there inn srauvely any oilier poinbi of ri*M*uddituiv. The ancient mnl the, 
modern Nk Man-liab'i*" bml little in common; llie Athenian was ilm victim of perroiml 
111 - treatment ; having snllerod by excess of ^ood - nalmv, and credulity^ In* run^ into llie 
oilier extreme of suspicion mid lmveiiov.. Alolmiv’s Alan -bn ter T * ower his dnirnebT to llie 
severity of virtue, which can give m» (pinrter to tin* vices of mankind ; to tlmt slueeriU 
which disdains iiulis'*rimimi1e nomplaisance, snnl tin* prostitntiou of ilrn bmgung,! of friendship 
lathe llultery of fools mnl knaves Wyclusdey, in liis k ‘ 1,‘lain iiwtlrv/’ bus given the luviwh 
u Misiuilliroj»i l . v an .Knglisb dre*w. Wanly is a character of bmimur, sjieaking and mdiiijf 

from a peculiar bias of torn pur and itmlinnlion ; bill the (muiNoiierx of the piaht dvulhiy 
is not b> Ik* tolemlud^ mid what Slauly dues got.-M near to counteract the. moral nthrl 
of what be ,v myx. 

I! y way of contrasting tin: various lulonfs <d’ tin* snulior, than vvinttu none heUu 
umlevdood bmnau nt'd.nro hi its vuriotm j’iimiiinitious to* copied more skitfnily every slijide 
,md gnidnlbm of manners, we may just immfiou ibu Jkuu'g’eois <h*ntnhmhnirV ; exbihiiing tin* 
folly mid iilleetstliou of u oil. turned man of fmdiion. If Hur moral *»f tlio 4 ’ AlisiUiibrope bo 
pure, the wit of the - l llourgcuis ?J m torso and diverting. 

in several of bis comedies be has treated medicine and its profem*s not ■ ouly, With 
fromlnm but severity; .il wu:% , however, porvevbaV uudieinc only, und iu : prctfcs^iH 
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that were the subjects of Iris ririicule. The respectable members of the faculty cal.t be 
no more affected by the satire, nor displeased by what they could Hut. to, Unit a true 
prophet by the punishment of imposture. Those who are acquainted with the history m 
the science will recollect the state of it at Paris in Molieres time, am! the character 
of the physicians. Their whole employment was eouliiie.l to searching after \iKHrt1.n7 
specifies, and experimental trickery in chemistry. The cause of a disease was un.f impmv.l 
after, nor the symptoms regarded; but hypothetical jargon and random pre.-cripthm v.. 
thrown like dust into the eyes of the patient, to the exclusion of a practice founded on 
science and observation. Thus medicine became a pest instead ol a remedy; and this suite 


of tilings justified the chastisement inflicted* 

« Les Precieuses Iiidicules” is a comedy intended to reprove a vain, fantastical, and 
preposterous humour prevailing very much about that time in franco. It had the desired 
effect, and conduced materially towards routing out a taste in manners so unreasonable 


and ridiculous. 

c< Tartuffe, or The Impostor” has occasionally, and even recently, sometimes to tin:? 
disturbance of the public peace in France, given great offence not only to those who Hr 
the justice, and winced under the severity of the satire ; but to others, who suspected that 
a blow was aimed at religion, under the mask of an attack upon hypocrisy* iuit its 
intrinsic merit, the truth of the drawing, ami the justness ot the colouring, have secured 
patrons for it among persons of unquestionable sense, virtue, learning, and taste ; and it 
has always triumphed over the violence of opposition, Cibber, a vamper of other mens 
plays, has borrowed from it his favourite. “ Nonjuror,” and applied it to the purposes ol a 
political party. On this adaption has been grafted a more modern. attack on the Metliodbts, . 
under the title of 44 The Hypocrite.” But however great may be the merit of this celebrated 
drama, it cannot boast of entire originality. Machiavelli left behind him three : comedies 
the fruits of a statesman’s leisure hours. In all throe, the author has exhibited the hand 
of a master; he has painted mankind in the spirit of truth, and unmasked •: falstdiuod at id 
hypocrisy in a tone of profound contempt. Two monks, a brother Timothy, and a brother 
Alberico, are represented with too much wit and keenness of sarcasm to have been overlooked 
by Moliere in his working up of the third specimen , The first three acts of the •* Tartu IF 
were played for the first time at court before the piece was finished. Masques of pomp, 
magnificence, and panegyric, such as usually furnish out the- amusement of royal saloons, 
are forgotten as soon as they have served the purpose of the moment ; but nnmhupieiv , 
like that now in question, .perpetuate their • own renown, and leave a lusting memorial of 
what is supposed to be a phenomenon, a princely task for genuine wit, 

44 Les Facheux ” was the first piece in which dancing was so connected with tin; dramnib* 
action, as to fill up the intervals without breaking the thread of the story. 

“Lo Manage Force 5 ’ was borrowed from Kabeiais, to whom both Moliere and Fa Funkum- 
were deeply indebted. The Aristotelian and Pyrrltoniau philosophy, as fravesimd by urnmim 
doctors, furnishes occasion for lively satire and'" clever bufibonery. The iioitor with which 
Fancrace calls down the vengeance of Heaven on him who should dare to say tin* f>*nn *4 
a bat, instead of the figure of a hat, is a pleasant parody on the unintelligible a hornlike.; of. 
the schools. According to Mnrphurius, philosophy commands m to suspend our judgment, 

aud to speak of every thing with uncertainty ; not to say I am mm\ hut / think that 

I am come . 

44 La Princesse d’EIide though not one of MoherFs happiest efforts, deserves notice, on 
account of its contributing to the festivities of the court'., by an adaptation of ingmnotm 
allegories to the maimers and events of the time, Thk satire was aimed at the illusion »*f 

Judicial Astrology, after which many princes of the period were running mad ; and in 
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Yiri i!' Au'ii.l.-IK Imki* ur Ki.v,.v. Citin-r ..f »li- I'm-li- *■ 1 '.m-iui. iy, %U>'. 

„„ uImu !.!,■■■ ji'T.'iu’, *u n hi- T!<- ■;«»" •" i ‘" :u. 1 i-|iwry_ mn, 

I uni pi.usi* ummemeid iii comparing the fete? i-f the Frem-h «*< •nf* wdii t^' llUls M ll, ‘ s ni 
dons*m, Uav^iiiuit, and others, exhibited befuv our *■ ! ; * h ' iv til( ‘ 

inlcL-i-ril, cml". !)■ i c tul.ii'i' lit to lvumvk, tli.it Hr- mu-.|U.v> <T tin- Ki^lkli ‘'"tii'f 

th.'i,* i« i\vt*r Hi' t... tin- intimity of tin- ni;n:iiui J t ■•fnl Hi-' tluticry nl ( lm ]"><’l. 

'i’li,. lit;].* ilramns pi.-rfm-im-il lit'low tin* r. >y.i! ftimily of I'riain.' In'klwl tin- furs ui tlm 
uii'lli-iK-i- liy tin 1 jimioonry nl" tlioir wit wul liilimlo. _ t 

Tin- ■‘iMi'Jia-"’ lms Inirn 1 'Vi‘tly Hnsnly tniMslutfl, l'nj .In' vi-r.-inu i-' Hill''- k .V 

I’ii-Miii.*' - Inn tint so happily as Ins Iiiinsnlf si'nms to liav* imii.'/uinl. 

Tim sulij^t of tint csxMlm.t .ivim-ly, “ Lt* Fmhi.iw S.ivnntus, - in which the n.lifiilu 
is knot within n-.uuui.il.].' I, munis, ami f-mulu faults mul virtue uni juu.ti-t wiH« ft l 11 "' 1 !""'" 
■fiiuliilii.il of nhimhin, Whom what llw l'uimms full ,i mrdUwt Ihd hanm.nn.iw the cslmms 
of linht ami s! la. In, was taken up hy C.,l,Ui with that emirs,: mnl uhri-pt, ,mimlhn^ «[ 

1,1,,,* ami white, whie.h lias uknya hmi this tia- of the Italian H ^ _‘"' 1 1 

ii-lviiiice.l US a ni.nw.-li to Lr„lierc. Ilmt he m» uflmi churned his miiuii ineiumi 

^ilii tlu* oxtravagunen of c-avii-itt ur*- : Imt if wit compare, the most farcical cd hts 

seenes with the speukino panl uuimes and half-iiiipvuvisafnms of Italy, w must prom.uncu 
him u model of delicacy and clu^'r-'iciit ] ^ - 

His last comedy was - O- Tdaludc Imauiuuiro." It was acted fi.r the fourth _ Hum '»> 
l,| n: 17th Fohruary, 10715. Thu jiriimipal rhaiiieler i-.-|*in*i?, nl;-<l is that <’f <■ 

curry nil it ] H 11*1 him*, nf tile. pint., protend* to In* dead. dhl* was P-*‘ 0 Vl1 

hy Alolii-m himself. 'riu* popular story vih, ihnt wiu’ii In* van t" that, if- was 

niily II, jhint, hi) could iwillii-r M-t-sik iu»r g'*t, lip, being sirSiLilly ^ *llh a, “ l 

epigrunmialrts made Urn mn,-,t nf the i..vu.wm- ; Hum: who nmU \U wri 1'Wli, 
(rented it with inn! Putin. J Hit miliu kiiy for the Hah;hty "i t * ||, ’ ,r l '" ll(v n is 

lmt imilt un Hu* inmnbiliim ..f triiili. Th-iwli \.-r,v ill, wi'l lutlf ; 1 ' i ,iun ’ 

In- wart aliln td> finish tlm piny. !!«• went. Imnm, Mini v,jh pul tu hnd : In* rmnjh irit , vi , ;i.*< il 

violently; it vessel hurst, in hi.-, lunjr-s mnl lie was s'lilihi'alfl with hh*.«I in ithmit lmli ^.n 

|,„ur iiiU-r. llu wub only in hi:, tifly-i'o-.mml jvur wln'u W\ia event look 1 'hme. r I lu- Kni.^ 
was extremely iilVeeteA at this sullen h.,;-, hy wl.Mi, as ^hnsuii nii.l nf i\nmrk, the .mtiety ol 
lmtimiH. w r as eeliph.fi ; and as :t strung mark of his r-tfinl. Is: pn-vailed wtlh the Aivhl»i:-}mp 
wi l‘;tris to iiilnw of his heino internal iu rnnstvniteil ^rniunl. Tx nth ini' abort of so 

nliMilutn it kind’s interposition eoiihl lmve elleeted this; inr, imlepmnleutly ot tin o<nu ( i,l 

seutenee of e\eonimimii‘ittjou then in three a^dnst seenic jierlhrmers, iXlnli'-.ru hud drawn 
ttp.m himstdf the resenlmeut of the t.vcle.dastie.s iu j.artinil;u\ by exposiun the hypocrite* 
of their cloth, us well us the 1. foils limnin' tlio luit.y. Those, who rhiieule folly mxl lamvery 
in all ortlers of men, must expect to he treated ns .Moliere was, and tn Imu: the luoli;-h 
and kiiuvisli of all. orders for enemies. During his life, Paris and the court were stirred 
op ami inilamed against the dramatist; ami on more than one oirasimt, ho mu-.i loo- 
fjillci, a. Fuovitice to the hulignation of the clergy, hud he. not. hern protected hy the King, 
The lrioud uf his life did not desert him when In* was dead; hut procured Inv his ni.ieiir.ildi! 
remains that decent respect, which all uathm.s have consented to pay, as a UilmLe even 

M l hem selves t 

Vohaini chanudcrise.* Moliere as tho best comic poet of any nation, and treats itio 
pnsl humous hostility which made a ditliculty ahmit his Imrial us n* J v |irouch holh In hra-ucc and 
lo the Catholic religion, 1 Weeing to have n-pemsed the cmm*dians of iUitiipiil.y tmr the 
purpose of c.omjiuri;,ou, lie gives it, as his judgment, that the .French dnmmtist is entitled i.u 
the preference, lie gnilmds this dtrhi.ui on the ml and regularity of the modem theatre, 
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md rusted with i.Im uncoimocted scenes of the mirimth*,. their \v.-,ik irdriv"w , mvl urn 'ii,/u : < 
pin el ire of declaring by the mouths of the uclor-f, m ••old and utmalurnl iToiii-lugm*-. v. b;u l i.» 
laid iloun and what. they intended 1o dm 1 1 r* LMtirludr^ hy saying, llui Ah -Imre did t« >r r.miidv 
wind. Corneille had dune. lav t wgody ; nml that the Finn-lt wi-ir -upm'ini mi 1 1*1 *. n * j 1 1 : * i |w ;df 
tin* people upon earth. A cirimtry posseting mch a. comic drama a- oui>-, ? lb,- 
cam’s a < if al) mil, two reuturios, with “Much Ado about Nothing 7 ' at mit; rud of tlm hi, mtd 
** r ,rh(i School lor Scandal,'" at ilio other, will ha inclined t*> demur to ihm broad nmioh.u 
iissinnplion : hut we, in our turn, must in candour confess, lliat though the, chroimlogiejd 
precedence of fthukspcve, don son, Fbtcher, Massinger, and Ford, had estabiir.lie.d u glorious 
stage fur ns before M-ulieve, was hum, n >r while ho was yet in petticoats ; yet our most eniiimnl. 
amnio writers in ihereigns of William III., Anna, and Genrgo L, drank deep and often from 
tlm abundant suiim: of French remedy. !»ui. M'oliciv's iutluenro was most beneficially cnerted 
in reclaiming his country men IV.iiu a fondness for siwh Italian conceits as ringing tin*. changes 
upon odours and ardours, <&c., to which authors like Kr.udm, Voituru, and Lul/ac, had guru no 
ephemeral fashion. 1 ioilcuu and Mulierc principally contributed to arm 11m luvuHi ngnm-i, tin 
invasion from beyond the Alps, of such madrigal-writers as Marini. Achillini, and 1 'r»*t i. 

Jt is not true that Moliero, when he cuunnimwnl his career, (mind tin- ilmaih* ahuli/figy 
destitute of good comedies. Fornnilli- had ulruaily produced a, pi<r*> cninhinii’.o 

character with intrigue, imported from the. Spanish stage. Mnlimv had produced onh l\m of 
ills most esteemed plays, when Ilio j ml > I in was gratified with - La .Mmc r«H|ueiie % ‘ of 
(Juiiuiult, than which tlwv pieces wvre more happy either in point of character or intrigue. Jtnl 
if Oorni'ille he the first legitimate model fin* tragedy, Molicre was so for comedy. The e’en* i il 
shaping of his plots, the connection of his scenes, his dramatic consistency and propriety were 
attempted to he copied hy succeeding writers: but who could compete with. him in v\if ami 
spirit V 3fis well -directed attacks did more than anything to rescue the public fVmn Jbe 
impertinence of subaltern courtiers alluding airs of importance. : from lien uttbdaiiou uf 
mmceited, and the pedantry nf learned, ladies ; from the quackery of professional <;n>timio and 
barbarous Latin on the part of the medical tribe. Molicre was the legislator of eonvenj.ioiuil. 
proprieties. Thai, period might well he called the Augustan age of France, which saw the 
tragedies oi Corneille and Ihieuio ; the enniedies of Mnliori; the hiiili of ni<ji!i*rn music, in ilio 
symphonies of Lulli; the pulpit eluijueuee of Lossnet and Ihmrdaloihv Li*nis XIV. the 
hearer and the patron of all these; tmd his taste was duly appreciated and lidnpled by da- 
luieoniplislicd Ala dame, hy a Comic, a Tureiine, and a Cnlhort, iolJuwnl hy a. long inun of 
eminent men in every department of the stale and of soeiety. 

Lillie has come down to us respecting Mule-re's personal history or habit. u i \cepMu;*. I bid 
his marriage was not among the happy or creditable events of his life. So Jiitle did ho in 
his own case Weigh the evils of disproportion! til age, however surra, sii rally he im\du jm.*gine 
them in fictitious scenes, that he took lov his partner tlio diiughter of La. It'jard, llm a--oci.il <♦ 
of his strolling career. Jf his choice wew a fault, it carried im punLlimmil. along nidi il. IU- 
was very jealous, mid llm young lady was an accomplished rmpicitc. The hkhcnngs of 
man’iftd life were the frequent, and successful topics ol his coinedirn : anil his rumur^ u . rolled, 
that in dewing such scenes, jie possessed tlm advantage of jiaimiug from the Ii,iX uf (h t ,l 
ridicule which hud so often set the theatre hi a rear, he. was himself tin.* rerimn Mihjeei. u,r< 
repeal ant attd writhing victim. 

.Fuller accounts of Mo he re are to bo found pndixed to dm h<*t, oditimei n( his wnd< ( ur 
may meat ion those' of July, Letitot, and Auger. An article -of imnsideriihie length, by da 
last-hamed uutlior, is devoted to our poet in tin; ” liiogniptik LniuTSr-lb:/' 
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Blaise Pascal was Porn June 19, 1623, at Clermont, the capital of Auvergne* where 
Ms father, Stephen Pascal, held .a high legal office. Oil the death of his wife in 1626, 
Stephen resigned his professional engagements, that lie might devote himself entirely to 
the education of his family, which consisted only of Blaise, and of two daughters. With 
this view he removed to Paris. 

The elder Pascal was a man of great moral worth, and of a highly-cultivated mind. 
He was known as an active member of a small society of philosophers, to which* the 
Academie Eoyale des Sciences, established in 1666, owed its origin. Though himself an ardent 
mathematician, lie was in no haste to initiate his son in Ins own favourite pursuits : but. 
.having a notion, not very uncommon,, that the cultivation of the exact sciences is unfriendly 
to a taste for general literature, lie began with the study of languages ; and, notwithstanding 
many plain indications of the natural bent of his son’s genius, he forbad him to meddle, 
even in thought, with the mathematics. Nature was too strong for parental authority. The 
boy, having extracted from his father some hints as to the subject matter of geometry, went 
to work by himself, drawing circles and lines, • or, as lie called them in his ignorance of the 
received nomenclature, rounds and bars, and investigating and proving the properties of Ms 
various figures, till, without help of a book or oral instruction of any kind, he had advanced, 
as fur as the thirty -second proposition of the first book of Euclid. He had perceived that 
the three angles of a triangle are together equal to two right ones, and was scare] dug far 
a satisfactory proof, when Ms father surprised him in his forbidden speculations. The figures 
drawn on the walls of his bed-chamber told the tale, and a few questions proved that his 
head had been employed as well as his fingers. He was at this time twelve years old. 
All attempts at restriction were now abandoned. A copy of “Euclid’s Elements was put 
into his hands by his father himself, and Blaise became a confirmed geometrician. At. sixteen 
he composed a treatise on the Conic Sections, which bad sufficient merit to induce Descartes 
obstinately to attribute the authorship to the elder Pascal or Desargues. 

Such was Iris progress in a study which was admitted only as the amusement of his 
idle hours. His labours under Ms father’s direction were given to the ancient classics. 

Home years after this, the elder Pascal had occasion to employ his son in making 
calculations for him. To facilitate Ms labour, Blaise Pascal, then in his nineteenth year, 
invented his famous arithmetical machine, which is said to have fully answered its purpose. 
He sent this machine with a letter to .Christina, the celebrated Queen of Sweden, '.I Im- 
possibility of rendering such inventions generally useful has been stoutly disputed since the 
days of Pascal; but all former contrivances for performing these operations may bo said to 
have been cast into the shade by the machine invented by Dr. Babbage, the distinguished, 
mathematician. 

3 h 
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j. , lmnW i„. ve , narked that IW, whilst h“ regarded jf«<mo1ry «» «fT»nluV *1** * 

exercise "of the powers of the human mind, held in very low estimation the importance 

„f its practical results. Hence liis speculations were invgnlm-fy lurne.1 1<» various •' 

as l.L curiosity might happen to he excite,! l.y thorn. The late creation «! « ■ ";«•* 
of experimental philosophy hy Galileo had mused an irresistible spirit ni inquiry. 
M was every day exhibiting new marvels; hut time was wanted to develop the .valuable. 
IVuii.s of its discoveries, which have since connected the most abstruse speculations id Urn 

philosopher with the affairs of common life. . . ,. 

There is no doubt that his studious hours produced much that has boon lost to the 
world; hut many proofs remain of his persevering activity in the course which ho hud 
chosen. Amongst them may be mentioned his Arithmetical Triangle, with the treats 
arisin" out, of it, and his investigations of certain problems relating to the cun,, called by 
mathematicians the Cycloid, to which he turned his mind, towards the c!,*„ „l Ins lib- ", 
divert his thoughts in a season of severe suffering. For the solution of these problems, 
according to the fashion of the times, he publicly offered a prize, Mr wind. '"U.m-i, 
and mm own countryman Wallis contended. It was adjudged that neither had mili„ud tin 
proposed conditions; and Pascal published Ms own solutions, winch raised the •'Uimr.„mn 
of the scientific world. The Arithmetical Triangle owed its existence i„ l' r, T' 

to him hy a friend respecting the calculation of probabilities, in games of cbance. Under 
this name is denoted a peculiar arrangement of numbers in cerium proportions, Ir-m whm i 
the answers to various questions of chances, the involution of binomials, and other algebraical 
roblems, may he readily obtained. This invention led him to inquire further ml o the 
heory of chances ; and he may he considered as one of the founders of that branch 
jialvsis, which has grown into such importance in the hands of La Place. 

' His fame as a man of science does not rest solely on liis labours in geometry. As an 
'xnerimentalist he has earned no vulgar celebrity. Ho was a young man when the interest mg 
discoveries in pneumatics were working a grand revolution in natural philosophy. 1 «' 
experiments of Torricelli had proved, what his great master Galileo had conjectured, I la- 
weight and pressure of the air, and had given a rude shock to the old doctrine <>i the. 
schools that “Nature abhors a vacuum but many still clung fondly to the old way, and, 
when pressed with the fact that fluids rise in an exhausted tube to a certain height, and 
will rise no higher, though with a vacuum above them, still asserted that the fluids rom 
because Nature* abhors a' vacuum, but qualified their assertion with an admission that rim 
had some moderation in her abhorrence. Having satisfied himself by his own experiments 
of the truth of Torricelli's theory, Pascal, with liis usual sagacity, devised the means ol 
satisfying all who were capable of being convinced, lie masoned that it, according to 
the uew° theory, founded on tlio experiments made with mercury, the weight and general 
pressure of the air forced up the mercury in the tube, the height of tlm mercury would 
be in proportion to the height of the column of incumbent air; in other words, that tlm 
mercury would he lower at the top of a mountain than at Urn bottom of it •, "ii tlm other 
band, that if the old answer wore the right one, no difference would appear from tlm change 
of situation. Accordingly, lie directed the experiment to he made <m tlm buy d.- lamm 
a lofty mountain in Auvergne, and the height ol the baronmtoi at the lop and bom.iu ol 
the mountain being taken at the same moment, a difference of more than three iuch<-. was 
observed. This set the question at rest for ever. The particular notice which wo have 
taken of this celebrated experiment, made in his twenty-fifth year, may be justified by 'h" 
importance attached to it by no mean authority. Sir John Morscheff observes, in hi" 

“Discourse on the Study of Natural i'hilmophy,” page Pill I, that " i; mwd p’ri/ap, 
more powerfully than anything which had previously beeu done in schiiiou t<» confirm in 
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the minds of men that disposition to experimental verification which had. scarcely yet taken 
full, and secure root, 

'Whatever may be the value of the fruits of Pascal's genius, it should ’be remembered 
that they were all produced within the space of a life which did not number forty years, 

and that he was so miserably the victim of disease that from the time of boyhood lie 

never passed a day without pain. 

His health had probably been impaired by his earlier exertions ; but the intense 
mental labour expended on the arithmetical machine appears to have completely undermined 
his constitution, and to have laid the foundation of those acute bodily sufferings which 
cruelly afflicted him during the remainder of Iris life. His Mends, with the hope of 
checking the evil, sought to withdraw him from his studies, and tempted him into various 
modes of relaxation. But the remedy was applied too late. The death of his father in 
1651, and the retirement of his unmarried sister from the world to join the devout recluses 
of Port Boyal-des- Champs, released Mm from all restraint. He sadly abused this liberty, 
until the frightful aggravation of his complaints obliged him to abandon altogether his 

scientific pursuits, and reluctantly to follow the advice of his physicians, to mix more freely 
in general society. He obtained some relief from medicine and change of habits: but, 
in 1654, an accident both made his recovery hopeless, and destroyed the relish which 

he, had begun to feel for social life. He was in his carriage on the Pont de Neuilly, 
at a part of the bridge which was unprotected by a parapet, when two of the horses became 
unruly, and plunged into the Seine. The traces broke, and Pascal was thus saved from 
instant death. He considered that he had received a providential warning of the uncertainty 
of life, and retired finally from the world, to make more earnest 'preparation for eternity. 
This accident gave the last shock to his already shattered nerves, and to a certain extent 
disordered his imagination. The image of his late danger was continually before him, 
and at times he fancied himself on the brink of a precipice. The evil probably was increased 
by the rigid seclusion to which from this time lie condemned himself, and by the austerities 
which, he inflicted on his exhausted frame. Iiis powerful intellect survived the wreck 
of Iris constitution, and he gave ample proof to the last that # its vigour was unimpaired. 

In his religious opinions he, agreed with the . Jansenists, and, without being formally 
enrolled in their society, was on terms of intimate friendship with those pious and learned 
members of the sect, who bad established themselves in the wilds of Port Loyal. His 
advocacy of their cause at a critical time was so important to his fame and to literature, 
that a few words may be allowed on the circumstances which occasioned it. 

The Jansenists, though they earnestly deprecated the name of heretics, and were, most 
fiercely opposed to the Huguenots and other Protestants, did in fact nearly approach in many 
points the reformed churches, and departed widely from the fashionable standard of orthodoxy 
in. their own communion. They were in the first instance brought into collision with their great 
enemies the Jesuits by the opinions which they held on the subjects of grace and free-will. As 
the controversy proceeded, the points of difference between the contending parties became more 
marked and more numerous. The rigid system of morals taught and observed by the 
dausenisls, and the superior regard which they paid to personal holiness in comparison with 
ceremonial worship, appeared in advantageous contrast with the lax morality and formal religion 
of the Jesuits. Hence, though there was much that was repulsive in their discipline, ami 
latterly, not a little that was exceptionable in their conduct, they could reckon in their ranks 
many of the most enlightened as well as the most pious Christians in Prance, it was natural 
that; Pascal, who was early impressed with the deepest reverence for religion, should be attracted 
to a party which, seemed at least to be in earnest, whilst others were asleep ; and it is more a 
matter of regret than of surprise, that latterly, in bis state of physical weakness and nervous 
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The B*p;d i Mini ;d i h>t dmiH with ih»*ui HmMrh ; Mr it in irmh im \ muftm to 
numb mn their founder Jausenmn without condemning iH *av» grout duel nr the eeh brut* J 
Ahi/h tin* Bin 1 ho viv neb ms dmUws of fir Sorbomm on the jmhlieutMn of a ietn r by the 
4nn^mrt Arnaubh t.n*»k tins a ml by tlrb: eagerness kindled a llama I bat. well nigh consumed 
tin ir mvm church, 

WhiUt they w'Wt in deliberation on the mhdoing* of Arnault l, Pascal put forth, under tin* 
name of Louis da Moutulte, the first of that series of letters to e * a Maud in flu- country ' , *— 
[a un pronnciaf par un dv sex amis ) — which, when afterwards collected, received by an absurd 
misnomer, tb<* titles of the *“ Provincial Letters of Pascal.” In these letters, alter having exhibited, 
in a light irresistibly ludicrous, the disputes of the Sorbmme, ho proceeds with the mine weapon 
of ridicule, all powerful in his hand, to hold forth to derision and contempt the profligate 
casuistry of the Jesuists. For much of his matter he was undoubtedly indebted to his Janscmist 
friends, and it is commonly said that he was taught by them to reproach unfairly the whole body 
of Jesuits, with the faults of some obscure writers of their order. These writers, however, 
were at least well known to the- Jesuits'; their writings had gone through numerous editions 
with, approbation, and had infused some portion of their spirit into more modern and popular 
tracts. Moreover, the Society of Jesuits, constituted as it was, had ready means of relieving 
itself fern the discredit of such infamous publications; yet. amongst the many works, .which 
by their help found a place in the index of prohibited books, Pascal might have looked in vain 
for the works of their own Escobar. However this may bo, it is universally acknowledged that 
the credit of the Jesuits sunk under the blow, that these letters are a splendid mmmimot of 
the genius of Pascal, and that as a literary work they have placed him in the very first rank 
among the French classics. 

It seems that he had formed a design, even in the height of his scientific* ardour, of 
executing some great work for the benefit of religion. This design took a more definite shape 
after Ills retirement, and he communicated orally to Ms friends the sketch of a comprehensive 
work on the “ Evidences of Christianity which his early death, together with his increasing 
bodily infirmities, prevented him from completing. Nothing was left but unconnected 
fragments, containing for the most part life thoughts on subjects apparently relating to his 
great design, hastily written on small scraps of paper, without order or arrangement of any 
kind. They were published in 1670, with some omissions, by his friends of Port Iioyal, and 
were afterwards given to the world entire, under the title of the “ Thoughts of Pascal/’ 
Many of the thoughts are such as we should expect from a man who with a mind distinguished 
for its originality, with an intimate knowledge of Scripture, and lively piety, had meditated 
much and earnestly on the subject of religion. In- a book so published, it is of course easy 
enough to find matter for censure and minute criticism ; but must Christian writers have been 
content to bear testimony to its beauties, and to borrow largely from its rich and varied 
stores. Among the editors of the “Thoughts of Pascal” are found Condoroot ami Voltaire, 
who enriched their editions with a commentary. With what sort of spirit they entered on their 
work may be guessed from Voltaire’s well-known advice to his brother philosopher. 44 Never 
be weary, my friend, of repeating that the brain of Pascal was turned after Ms accident on the 
Pont do Nouilly/ 5 Condorcet was not the man to be weary in such an employment ; but hen; 
he had to deal with stubborn facts, the brain of Pascal produced after the accident not only 
the s< Thoughts,” but also the “ Provincial Letters,'’ and the various treatises on the 
44 Cycloid,” the last of which was written not long before his death. 

He died August 10th, 1662, aged thirty-nine years and two months. 

By those who knew him personally he is said to have been modest and reserved in hk 



Milliners, but withal, r«* idy to enliven conversation wiili ilr.it. novelty of remark mill variety of 
iiiformniinn which might Ik* expected from his well-stuved anil original mind. That spirit of 
raillery which ,-lmuhl belong to tlji; author of the e ‘ Previn rial Jailors,'' 1 showed ilself also 
oeraMoiiiilly in his talk, lint always* with a cautious desire not n> give needless pain or offence. 

ILo seemed to iia.ro constantly before his o\es the privations and sufferings to which a 
large portion of the human race, is excused, and to receive almost, with trembling these 
indulgence* which worn denied to others. Thus, when curtailing 3iis own Comforts that he 
might perform more largely the duties of charity, he seemed only to be disencumbering himself 
of that which lie could uni safely retain. 

As a philosopher, it is the great glory of Pascal, that he is numbered with that splendid 
phalanx, which, in ihe Kuveulocnlh century, following the path opened by flalilinj, assisted to 
overthrow the tyranny of the schools, and to bleak down the fences which for agon had 
obstructed the progress of veal knowledge. ; high who were indeed benefactors to science, and 
who have also left behind them lbr general use an encouraging proof that the most inveterate 
prejudices, the most obstinate attachment to established errors, ami hostility to improvement, 
may Im overcome by resolute perseverance, and a bold reliance on the final victory of truth. 
Mo one, however, will coldly measure the honour due to this extraordinary man by his actual 
contributions to the cause of science or literal ulv. The genius of the child anticipated 
manhood: his nn»re matured intellect, could only show promises nf surpassing glory when it 
escaped from the weak frame in which it was lodged. 

For further information the reader is referred to the k< Idjcuurse on the Life and Works 
of Parian I,” which first appeared in the complete edition of his works in P77}), and lias since 
been published separately at. Paris; to the lb o graphic IJniverselle : " and In the '"Life of 
Pascal," written by his sister, Madame Purier, which is prefixed to her edition of his 
“ Thoughts.'* 
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I'jjiS celebrated |»liysi«-iaii, Tlnmms Sydenham, in many iv-imds tin- nm-t eminent ils.i* 
England has produced. was born in the year U’>2t, al. Wynford Eagle. in 1 miv'Uhitv. 
w i„ ; i'n las Fa, tla-;*., William Sydenham, oujuV‘d a considerable estate. The nun ion in which 
In* was horn is ii< >\v r converted into a farm-house, and stands on Urn pn »p*-rly of Lord 
VVynford. 

iu tho year 1(M2, win :ii eighteen, la* was admitted as a commoner at Idiigdnlon Ihdi, 
Oxford; but rjiutlo.il it in tint same your, when that <*Il\ became the bead quarters of tin* 
royal army, alter the Uitllo of Edgehill. He. was |ir>>Kuil»ly induced to lake this sh-p U 
reasons of a political nature ; For wo Fuat lliut his family were adhrrenk of the 

opposite party. Indeed he* is said, though on doublhd authority, to hav* held a, eoiaini 1 am 
lihiisulf mnlor tins Parliament during his absence lroin Oxlnvd ; mat his ki • *t i m 1 j 

William, is known to have attained considerable rank iu the republican army, amt held 
important commands unitor t.lio Ib’etocforuU;. 

Tim political bias of his Family is not without ink-rest, as alfovlimj' a, probable explanation 
of some eiveunislances in his life which would otherwise. In* ralhor uii!M , i*ouula,i»h , J — —.-.ucli 
as tho fact, that though ho reached t.lio lirst. eminence as a practising physician, he wa; 
never employed at court, ami was slighted by tin* collide, who invested him with none of 
their honours, nor even advanced him to the Fellowship, though a licentiate of their body, 
and quaUtiod by tho requisite University education. 

When Oxford was surrendered to the Parliament, Sydenham determined to resume hi: 
academical studies; and passing through Loudon on his way. In* met accidentally with 
Dr. Thomas CW., a physician of some repute at that time, who wa>- attending hi-, brother. 
The choice, uf a profession became the subject of a eonveivutiim l»*l\veou ili«-m, wlneti 
deton niued him in favour of medicine; Jor in a. letter addressed to Ur. iWapIeiolt, thirty 
years after this time, which forms the preface to one oi his writings, lie with much 

warmth to this conversation as tho origin of his professional zeal, and. consequent Iu oi 
whatever useful advances he hud made iu liicilmine, '.rims his success, both in the pruc'iee 
and reformation of his art, may show the. advantage of waiting till tin* facuhies an* fully 
matured, before, tliey are exercised in a study which requires independence :n veil ir 
vigour in thinking: for tlio circumstances ol his lamily being suliiciculiy uillitenl to place 
him. above the necessity of choosing a profession early, lu*. had not turned his athuimn 
(0 physic till an age at which the medical education is generally almost completed. \\V 
are not, however, to believe in the justice, nf an accusal ion brought against him, that in* 
had never studied his profession till lm began to practise it ; for llmugh \ve do urn know 
what particular lino of study he pursued on bis return to Oxford, ii is clear from many 
passages iu bis works that lie had studied the writings of the ancient physicians with no 






eommou care : and as Ms own show, no defect of acquaintance with whatever real information 
hah hem collected before his time, we may reasonably conclude that this contemporary 

censure was mistaken or malicious. He certainly held the opinions of his modern predecessors 
in very little reject, for lie does not often mention them* even for the purpose of confutation ; 
and in the letter to Hr, Mapletoft already referred to, he says that he had found the 

best, and, m fact, the only safe guide, through the various perplexities he had met with 
in ids practice, to he the method of actual observation and experiment recommended by 
Lord Bacon. This sentiment is often repeated in his works; but it surely does not 
conniemmco the idea that he had begun to practise without endeavouring to make, what 
preparation he could, or would have had others follow such an example; for the charge 
against, him goes to this length. The notion might arise from a foolish anecdote related 
by his admirer, Kir Biehard Blaekmore, of bis having recommended Don Quixote as the 
bust, introduction he knew to the practice of medicine, which Sydenham must have intended 
as a jest, or perhaps as a sarcasm on the narrator himself. 

At Oxford, ho formed a close friendship with John Locke, belter known afterwards 

m a. philosopher than as a physician, Their intimacy, which lasted to the end of Sydenham's 

life, probably contributed not a little to give form to the disgust which he soon displayed 
at the unsuiisiuetory and fluctuating state of medical opinion, and to the zeal with which 
he sought to establish it on surer grounds; for lie appeals, as to the highest authority, 
in eimfinmdkm of some of his new views cm the treatment; of fever, to the approval of 
his illustrious friend, who even, paid him the compliment of prefixing a eulogy in imlitfoccmi 
Latin verse to the treatise in which these views are developed. 

On the 14th of April, 'KV18, lie took the degree* of bachelor' of medicine# being then 
twenty -Mur years old; and in the same year obtained a fellowship at All Souls* College, 
by the interest of a relation, The degree of doctor he subsequently took at (kin bridge, 
where, being among those who thought with him in politics, lie probably found himself 
more, at Ms; ease* Alter a visit of , some- length ;at. ■Montpellier, then 1 considered the ..tyeBffV 
practical school of medicine on the continent, he settled in Westmiiisior, and soon after marrkKh 
His progress to eminence in his profession must have been unusually rapid, which 
might be .owing;, in some measure, to the call for men of good capacity, to the xnora stirriiig 
scenes, of civil strife; for at thirty-six he had succeeded m establishing a first *mto reputation; 
Which he, continued to sustain in spite of much hostility and illdmalth for upward#, of, 
.’4ireiaty : yea»;. , . yj ' 1 ■ ■' , A/'' 

Ha witnessed the breaking out- of the plague in 1685, but when it reached , the how© 
adjoining Ms own, he was induced to remove with Ms finally some miles out ofofom Of 
this desertion of bis post,.- however, , he .seems to • have repented; pibr he afterwards returned, 
tttd occupied himself diligently in v Biting Urn victims of that devastating malady, and 
k?s left H short: but interesting accuimt: of his opinions respecting it, mid of the treatment 
ho adopted ; for the comparative success of which, ho appeals to the physicians who had 
witnessed or followed, his practice, ■ , , ■ ’ ■ 

At -the age of twenty4ve, though a man of ^tearJcaMy temperate and regular habits, he 
toemme afflicted Vith gout and stone, from winch he suffered extreme torment with great 
resignation urn l patience for the rest of Ida km. Ox* course 1m did not neglect the opportunity 
of studying those diseases in his own person, ami recording the result of his observations. 
His account of. gout, especially, is considered to be a most accurate and able history of 
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who became, as a body, tardily Euf fully ui* k * *t ‘ 1 1 * ! 5 1 * J ' '• 

claims to the gratitude ami respect of hi* 

lie is said to have been n man of t!m mu t r» firm- mi w u>;r ; \ *h s 

and the utmost, placidity of temper* h\ a bfogruplueri Im h. H hr • - • ■ ; 1 1 n 

prefixed to an English "edition of his works l*y tovmt, in I7h r . it ^ me;* M 1 u 
could not tench us in his writings howto cur*' the pumittl di - on i !! " Ji * ^ ^ 

ho has taught, us by his example the nobler art to hear them oith v 1 *' 

he less patient of mental than of bodily inflictions : for Hemyh h» w *•■ 
asperity among the physicians of his time, ho mad*' m* r< pvi ,, n r l f 

of those who slandered him: though he often speaks <4 th*ir lutterm 1 ?: ’ w !t 

mentions their names, — a forbearance to which, as hie hiograplu r ptmvvuriy o *• *' f t“ \ 

indebted for their escape from a discreditable immortality. Hi * writing ; bn, urn* ‘anon n*a»t a 
1 spirit, of warm piety, candour, and benevolence: he is said t»» Ium hens r\ftvtm\y » cm * a* 
in his dealings with his patients; for which, with other reasons, Ifo practice 0 Mtcji 1 n v 
was not very gainful, and he did not leave much wealth behind him. He i.m»r v.e 

sought after by the great, like his successor and disciple Eadeliffc; and hud mm of the 
talents by which that singular man was able to push ins fortune and * hi in, h a loud 
of professional despotism. Yet, whatever medical skill the latter evinced ■ n m-* hi bine 
been, derived from Sydenham, whose doctrines and treatment he contrived 0* briim into a 
much more early and general repute in England than they would probably have mfo r.u * 
obtained. Each had his reward: the one will be long iviticmhetvd a lit* • ■* a 

magnificent library; the other* can never be forgotten' as the author of modern tuodkmm 
The bent of Sydenham's mind was eminently practical ; he thought that the hum* ■' 
of a physician is to acquire an accurate knowledge of the causes ami symptoms of di < a * ■. 
and the effects of different remedies upon them, that if he cannot prevent them, he nmy 
at least recognise them with certainty, and apply with promptitude the menus um-t likely 
to cure them ; with Hippocrates and the ancient empirical physicians, whose tenets he 

professed to follow, he condemned all curious speculations upon the intimate nature of 
disease, as incapable of proof, and therefore always useless, and often hurtful; and 
maintained that the only trustworthy source of opinion in medicine is experience resulting 
from observations frequently repeated, and experiments cautiously varied ; and that no- 
theories worth attention can be fraiped until the recorded experience of many observers, 
under many different circumstances, and even through successive ages, shall he embodied 
into one general system; and he boldly declared his belief that every acute disea mfolit 
then be cured. An instance, which unfortunately as yet stands ahum in support <*f ii?n 
rather sanguine expectation, may be taken from the history of small-pox. The ofomnfmn 
of its contagious nature led to the general practice of inoculation, and ibis to the imimminl 
discovery of Jenner, by which a disease hut yesterday the scourge, of the earth him fun# 
almost extinguished'. It is remarkable that Sydenham, who first pointed out the important 
difference between its distinct and confluent forms,— who so materially improved the 
treatment by changing it from stifling to cooling, — and who studied and lms described it. 
with a laborious accuracy hardly paralleled in the history of medicine,— was not aware 
of this, to us, its most striking characteristic of contagion. A. person conversant with 

such subjects will feel no surprise at this : to the general reader it may he a sullhhml 

explanation, that it lies dormant for ten days; and that as it can only be taken move 
and was always prevalent in London, the number of persons susceptible at any given 
time, and in obvious communication with each other, were comparatively few: m that 
opportunities were not so likely to arise as might he imagined of tracing if h progri-.,, in 
single families or neighbourhoods from one source of contagion. 



rj* k «ii Hi in toom 1 ■ if. * ! »v*‘ m\ vn*n w >S ly **spr .cd, end hew 

; - h ,md hep'oriXr; i t’ *■> 4 ; « ' ' -< - . ; w< •* - m in m'raiw n 
llitni, ‘| hey ‘it not \ oltuidnou ■ , ■*■ h i suto; u iv a tram J Worn overloading 1 1 n *i « i wills 

!i'j,mI fnmfer, 4 uf I Io»w cub i ss r ini * Ur fW I A ,t >j >u r mwler A »*:< *• . than might 
hi- ' li» ?||if •'> tvb 1 hi ; 4- wHImJ i I | rtrJin il; oHjec!' was to eotd'Hto limiseli to 

jfir m| i f \us oh * rvmhm : iu fin to- pretty i nm ! y ndln 'o that Hnto span* 

to niaatph d in id writings by; tpmPJibm ■ w* eriltoc in. Il uuMt -that he ocra mindly 

htpiTO into i(i* nri lie;*} ill » ( 'i* A m, in vhdarioH of In* one principles;; hut as ho toddoui nr 
Ut'UY permitted he tonry ?o diver I him frays what' vat fo\tc!it\dly l wild, In* may to pardoned* 
U /in tl fill, ' p||p : of spwmliaton he . tophi/ imt' amlfely . talsl the toalihdhm.' A ypwYeiy ohtorge 
M , « f ; '! hii * rl - ! i a ns usnh ruihi • I ill* i iu h'Ih ' f* i in to 

:■ f ^ f hif i/Akeawcls «";i i; tf If , ; ; m,ii cl v ^I pif y 'va |;. t* *. ; i . . ■■ :b i i ^ 'gf ll f : f v- 

ewhtovtoy to fiw study of the symptoms during life, mi IhB oiledf of remedies upon thaw It. is 
hit fifty n snjitotonf. jumiltout inn of a who of ho much independence' of spirit to reply, that fweh 
were opposed if t!t§ projwfbis of the ago in. which Iso iivo.l. Qffwrs have cworepm'e 
tin? wmio otofachiM, ami with, them many of those diiilruhtos whirls petflosoil mid ndstod won 
the wimi of Sydenham, Hit hid spun! or gmtter aifiionlth;^ to contain i t#oosf; in tfse xkq>mak& 
iibui'ilifivH of fisc cJ.ionucttt ami stKa.’luosmil schools wliicit in the mrly part t*f hh life hold .an 
almost of|tmiIy divided sway in mmlunm^: the lormer originated with Kyaoefeus and hk diseipl.es, 
awl had the advuntage of a fori|e.r prewiptism ; and the totter Had received a fresh aeeessbii of 
ftpm the rwmt d llmmy; both, imwnwes g«ivo way before his ouw^wto. 

tcr&et and experiences, Scarcely tem credit is Aim to him % Ids. succnssM oppositiun 
tti Hie popular Kt&pmfiihm m favour of a host of futile remedies* which are now happily 
consigned to oblivion with tho family receipt-books ami herkds iu which their virtiuM were 
pumded, than for his victory over fake principles and dangerous rules of practice. 

On the whole, it, may be safely advanced that medicine, m a practical science, »\ych 
wore in the ciosely-priuted octavo, in which the results of his toilsome* exertions are comprised, 
than to any other single source of information. 

.A' i' 
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The father of this wise and honest statesman was burgomaster of the town of Dart, or 
.Dordrecht, and. one of its representatives in the Assembly . ol the States oi 1 folia, ml, a iiia.ii 
of patriotism, courage, and integrity, who apprehended danger to {lie liberties of the I idled 
Provinces from the hereditary power of the House of Orange, and used hi,; best exertions 
to counteract it. His sons, Cornelius and John He Witt., horn at Dor!, I lie former June zho 
1G23, the latter September 25 , 1025 , inherited his principles and his integrity ; and rendered 
his name illustrious by greater talents exerted in a higher sphere of action. Of these 

brothers, united in their counsels, their lives, ami their deaths, if is the younger, JAm, tin: 

original of our portrait, who rendered the name of Dc Witt most illustrious, by the ability 
and virtue with which, during eighteen years, he directed the government of Ids country, 

Cornelius Do Witt served in the navy during several years, mid distinguished himself 
in the bloody wars of England and Holland; he also studied jurisprudence in his youth, 
and displayed talents for civil and military business not unnoticed by his fYdlow-eiti/mns, 
who bestowed several municipal offices on him at an early age. The youth of John Do 
Witt appears to have been less occupied by active employments; though he possessed great 
knowledge and practical skill in maritime affairs, and was esteemed one of the best, pilots 
of his time. The early development of his political talents, aided probably by family 

connection, and the respect due to his father’s services, soon introduced him to high civil 
employment. In 1650 he was appointed Pensionary of his native town, and in 1652, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, an office which gave him a commanding influence • over tlio 
deliberations of the whole Union. It was granted nominally only for five years, but hr -effect: 
was permanent, since at the end of each period it was customary to 'reappoint the holder. 

It was the leading object of Be Witt’s policy to diminish the influence which the 

princes of the House of Orange had acquired, as much by their ■.'services mid high . personal : 
qualities, as by their power and territorial possessions, and to strengthen the republican 
institutions of his country, which he saw to be endangered, as it was ultimately destroyed., 
by their hereditary tenure of the office of Stadtholder. <c The chief direction of the affairs, 
of Holland, for eighteen years, continued in the hands of their Pensionary He. Witt, a 
minister of the greatest authority and sufficiency, the greatest application and Industry, over 
known in their state. In the course of his ministry he and lus party reduced, not only all 
the civil charges of the government in this province, but in a manner all the military 
commands of the army, out of the hands of persons affectionate to the Prince of Orange, 
into those esteemed more sure and fast to the interests of their more popular stale. And 
ail this was attended tor so long a course of years with the perpetual success of their allairs, 
by the growth of their trade, power and riches at home, and the consideration of their 
neighbours abroad” Such 1 is the testimony of Sir William Temple (“ Essay on the Origin, 
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and Nature of Government*') to the policy, success, and merits of a friend whom he loved 
and venerated, The position of affairs, when Be Witt attained to the direction of the state, 
favoured the development of his republican views. William II., Prince of Orange, had died 
in 1.050, and his posthumous son and heir, afterwards William III of England, was an 
infant. Had the representative of that house been of mature age, we may conclude that 
gratitude fer the eminent services of his predecessors, and the natural inclination of the 


people towards the form of government to which they had been accustom ml, would have 
led again to the appointment of a Stadtholdcr in his person. But the office was of a nature 
which could not be well exercised by a regent, or committed to an infant, without 
acknowledging a species of hereditary right, scarcely differing from the claims of royalty: 
and accordingly in some provinces another prince of the Nassau family was appointed 
Stadtlmhlcr; in others, of which Holland was one, the office continued in abeyance, and 

Do Witt, thwarted by no superior,- was able to direct his best efforts to couiiterlict the 

workings of the Grange party, and to effect those changes in the civil and military organisation 

of the slate, which are mentioned in the above quotation from Sir 'William Temple. 1 The 

same leading' principle guided his foreign policy* When lie was appointed Grand .Pensionary, ' 
the Provinces were? engaged in war with England ; an unequal contest while her government 
was directed by Cromwell But the true interest of both parties lay in their amity, and 
: .packs ' was . ’ .concluded • in 1654. . While- 'Cromwell lived, ■ the . republican party ;wa$ hipiielcl-'by'";,'' 
lbs influence. Iff cmdeavmwed to obtain from the States' General, in the treaty of 1654, 
the. perpetual exclusion of the Prince of Orange from the Stadlhohiership ; but not being 
able to obtain their consent to this, contented himself With the assent of the States of 
Holland, as far m regarded their own province, which was accorded by a secret article. 
After the fffstomtimi it was to be expected that Charles II. would support; the interests 
of his nephew the Prince of Orange; and Tie Wilt thou color ward cultivated the alliance 
of BJrancft in preference to that of England. This, ami the jealousy of , the English nation ' 
,/fti'llm -eoumtoroiai ■ prosperity of the. 'Dutch, led to- the • breaking ail of i a; -bloody ; war, ;;||T 
iTifffff.ln which, the 'prepemd erat ice’ .-'-of success;"' was on the side; of England* The. 
energy, and ability of Do Witt was the main stay of his eoimhryimm under the reverses 
winch they sustained iff this contest: their disasters wore promptly repaired, their defeated 
armaments refitted, their credit sustained ; and, Charles II., becoming weary of a war which 
brought no advantages to compensate for the drain which it occasioned on the treasury #i 
condescended to open negotiations for peace in HI07, These, however, proceeded but; -slowly 1 
and while they wore yK ponding, Ik,* Wit! plumed that memorable expedition which surprifl d 
our ill-guarded shores, burnt our ships iti the Thames, mi threw the metropolis into The 
utmost alarm. The course of diplomacy being quickened by this event, the treaty of Prefer 
was soon after concluded, on I cram not disadvantageous to Ifflkml, 

In the following year a closer union, called the 'Id pin Teague, was form off chiefly 
by tfm agency of Do Witt mi Sir 'William, Temple, between these two powers, iff -conjittietioff 1 
wife Sweden. It, was intended to restrain the ambition of Tonis XIV., which had manifested 
iucif iu mwli eiicroaebmeffts upon the Spanish Netherlands as gave, just cause , of,, teletjp 
In tim Tibffd Provinces, iff Wilt saw that a new danger tteimteimd the imb-p<m.k*im<» 

’ at MV.ecmidry from abroad, and ramlffaff to the emergency his mil poll km! propose tsicgl^ 
and ids jeaffmy of everything which emild nw-r, iff ! louse of Ora 11 go to power. So 
great win ids ounaHnovy that he vffffmd 0. iunfemwiihd principle of iff* by on 

-U> ratify, '4 instead of referring If, if ; f km 


Who cmwiihUmm to the acceptance <4 iff: avod pr.-vim-cs: an act by which. 

natldnv the '$A of all who wain imsilmM in, It ?»**&*& 


m\^xviih to the nitUotn 1 helm* id all who were concerned in it *» 
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framers regarded us essential to the welfare of the win 
frustrated by the inilueneo of France over »»r 'Awr 

In 1070 De Witt concluded aupther treaty with flu 1 


and the King of Spain, with I lie same object oi mmshmc 
Netherlands, as a barrier agaimt Urn uieromlmst ut J oi I »’■ 


All .these precautions were rendered vain by ti: 


English Court- The ministers were bribed, and tm ha e 

sent over in the ■ train of his sister the Diiehm> oi .U*ii<iu -A 4 15 
and to declare war against the United Provinces, in UK — M m ' 
At the .same time the King of France in person b < ] agamsMk-ni a rmmm 
well-officered army. It is probable that lie Witt laid mied wit« am i 1 
England in promoting the objects of the I ripie League, nnu tluiL tm»« 
disposition of Louis, he had not thought the danger so near at I 
lie had made no- sufficient preparation to meet it; .and the eouseqiu 


were most disastrous. The troops of the lAwnices. emsip^ed m a *^ , a: m- .. e 

levies, could make, no head; the Irontier fortresses yielded almost without n 1 '■ 1 : 

Ithim was passed, an event remarkable only by the Uniterm* h*i win* b 
to the French poets; and Louis held his court at Utrecht, while his troop advance. t v ut? 
a few miles of Amsterdam. A hmd clamour was now mired against 1 Vmc v.b v. 
roundly accused of having dis! sanded the chan ft u».p* of tin ib 1 1 >' ■ • ,f 

fortresses, and exhausted the treasury, that lus country might ial). m easier .prey If* tip 

French connection. This calumny, even at the time, probably, Wins hardly hrm l:§f 
too great neglect of the military establishment seems justly chore* tide m- .« buffi *»n hi 
administration. Fortius, however, some excuse may he found in tlw no«e< it} oj '"'i.mcw 
the inconsistency of a mercenary army of foreigners with republican prnimplr and ih, 

readiness of the Orange party to misrepresent this policy of the Pensionary, tm i*» 

concentrate in himself the powers of Starltliolder, a name and office which he h.oi U . o 
so eager to abolish. By the iiuioluuutious of that party the cmharra 'Ueid ■ *d the 

government were increased, and discontent was fomented ; mid tic ir mi tiering; arid r 

led the people to think more and more favourably of tbo claims of William m u ?'mew 
The natural high qualities of that prince had received most careful cultivation umi* j the. 


superintendence of De Witt, who was resolved, lie said, to render him eap.ffiffi of *n,m*. 
bis country, if any change should throw the administration into bis band. A ion A, 

February 25, he had been declared captain-general and admiral of tin* prmmn rh-.niv 
after, .Do Witt's life was attempted by four assassins, who left him lor And a h» v,,- 
returning homo at night, unattended, with his usual simplicity of demeanour. \\ fob* ffi- 
lay ill of his wounds, the repeal of the Eorpetmd Edict passed in MbL , l*i v. hnh A >• 
office of Stadiholder was abolished for ever in the province of Holland. v,o rnmmood 
by the populace, with much violence and sedition. That Stale yield* d in he* el.mmui', 
and the Prince was thus reinstated in the full power enjoyed by his predec>mm . 

Cornelius De Witt was induced, with great difficulty, to sign the irmrrffirnn el th** 
Edict. ; Soon after, lie was ; accused of being concerned its a. plot in murffir the. Prince of 
Orange. The informer and only witness, one TieLehier, was a person of mUmme diameter: 
yet on. his evidence tins bravo ami sudl-desmiug citizen was flown into pri »>n m Ac 
Hague, and cruelly tortured to extort confession of a plot, the very exDioma A winds, 
without that confession, could not be proved. He bora the trial with mahakert cum. fancy, 
protesting that, if they cut him to pieces, they should not make him cm item a tiling which 
he had never ‘thought of. Without it he could not bo convicted: but he \u- Mi-ippd of 
bis employments and banished from Holland; and such was the madness of the lime, thus 
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even this iniquitous decree; gave great offence, by its leniency, to the people, who were 
fully persuaded of Cornelius Pe Witt’s guilt. John Be Witt meanwhile had recovered from 
his •wounds ; and finding that in the existing state of public feeling his continuance at the 
head of affairs was both undesirable for himself and impleasing to the. country, he resigned 
bis office. A for the promulgation of Ms. brothers sentence, he went to receive him upon 
Isis delivery from prison ; and probably to do him more honour, and testily his own sense 
of the malice of the charge, and the unworthiness of the treatment which he had received, 
repaired to the Hague in his coach and four, a sort of display which lie was not wont to 
affect. This bravado proved still more unfortunate than ill-judged. The people, collected by 
the unusual spectacle, began to murmur at the presumption of one suspected traitor coming 
. in -state, -.to', insult; the . laws* and triumph in the escape of a traitor brother from a deserved 
death. Be Witt went to the prison, to convey his brother to his own house ; but • Cornelius 
replied, that, having suffered so much, being innocent, lie would not leave the prison as a culprit, 
but remain, and appeal against the sentence; a resolution which John Be Witt strove in 
vain to shake. Meanwhile Tichelaer, the informer, was busily engaged in stirring up the 
populace to riot. Apprehending some disturbance, the States of Holland, which were then 
sitting at the Hague, requested the Prince of Orange to repair thither with a military 
force. Meanwhile the tumult spread from the lowest people to the burghers, and a furious mob 
collected round the gates of the. prison where the brothers still remained. The military 
force which had been sent for did not arrive, and that .which was in tin* city was drawn 
off, by written order from one or more of the magistrates, upon a false report, that. . .a body 
of peasants was advancing to pillage the Hague. Actuated by fear, or some worse motive, 
tbe gaoler opened the gates, the leaders of the mob rushed in, the brothers were violently 
•dragged from their chamber,' and. massacred as soon as they reached the street, with 
dmimstances of brutality, too' revolting to •be. narrated in detail Their corpses wen? 
dragged to the gibbet, and publicly suspended with the heads downwards ; and the mangled 
limbs of these upright magistrates and patriotic citizens were, offered for sale, and bought 
at prices of fifteen, twenty, and thirty sols. 

Mr. Fox., in his History of James HA has made the following reflections m this 
( . V( . u j The catastrophe of Be Will, the wisest, best, ami most truly patriotic minister that 
ever appeared upon the public stage, as it. was an act of the most crying injustice and 
ingratitude, so likewise it is the most completely diseneouraging example! that history ulfonfo to 
the lovers of liberty. If Aristides was banished, he was also recalled : it Bion was repaid Mr 
his service to the Syracusans by ingratitude, that ingratitude was more than once repented of; 
if Sidney and bussed died upon the scaffold, they had not the cruel mollification of falling 
by the hands of the people ; ample justice was done to their memory, and the very sound 
of their names is still animating to every 'Englishman attached to their glorious cause. But 
with Do Witt foil also his cause and his party; and ‘although a name so respected by all who 
name viritw ami wisdom when employed in their noblest sphere, the political service of the 
public, yet l do not know that even to this day any public honours have been paid by them 

to his memory/ 9 ; . ATABTAvA 

After Be Witt’s death, all Ms papers wore submitted to the most rigorous examination, m, 
JwjHj of discovering something which should confirm the popular notion of his being tnuU.rou.sly 
in league with .France. One of the persons appointed to perform this service, being asked 
what had been found in Do Witt’s papers,, replied, “ What could wo have found V Nothing 
but probity,” To the moral qualities of integrity, intrepidity, and. patience, he added 
intellect uul endowments of the highest order: his perception was acute, his judgment solid ; ho 
possessed great skill and readiness in transacting business, and that persuasive influence over 
ilu«. who "ramie in contact with him. which is perhaps the most serviceable gift of a statesman. 



His manners, we aw told i.y Sir William Temple (“ 01*mali.m, mi tl.* < mtM r, ‘ vm '' 
e 11 l were such as befitted bis station and his principles. “ Hts I’*'* 1 "' »» ? F»v*’, 
and popular ; Ms table, what only served t urn for bis family or a friend ; Ins tram was ™!y .me 
man, who performed all the menial service of bis bouse at lmm*\ ami »P"n Ins v i.-,n • «t 
ceremony, putting on a plain livery cloak, attended' bis coach abroad ; fmr upon other wiwons 
he was seen usually in the streets on foot and alone, like the commonest burgher »l ’»>" Unui. 
Nor was this maimer of life affected; but was the general fashion and nm.io among all the 

magistrates of the state,” > 1 ■ w , 1 ; 

1 . t)e Witt cultivated mathematics, ami published a “Treatise m Curves. ^ mm'l swy*. 
u Perhaps no man ever applied algebra to all matters of trade so nicely m he did* He ma«to 
himself so entirely master of the state of Holland, that he understood exactly all the «mr«>nm 
of their revenue, and what sums, and in what manner, could be raised upon any emergent of 
state. For this he had a 'pocket-book Ml of tables, ami was ever ready to show haw they 
could be furnished with money. 55 The most remarkable of bis works are bis " Memoir*,” 
published ciuriug bis fife in 1667, hi which, after <rsmmumg the F>«#WJ|§| §§g§ 
prosperity and decline of states, he proceeds to apply them to Holland, and to review tht 
condition and prospects of the country. They have boon translated into Trench by Mad. 
Zoutelandt, who has also written a life of the two brothers. Do Witt’s eom*pond«u» with 
the plenipotentiaries of France, England. Sweden. Denmark, and Poland, b#» also bean 
published, and translated into French, 










u o y i, 


Tms oxrejhmt ami accomplished person was urn: of those who do honour to high liirtli ami 
ample fortune. by employing them, not as the means of hellish .cfi'al ii'n*a.t itiii or personal 
aggrandisement, hut in the furl horn lire of every UnMuI pur.-uit, ami every benevolent purpose, 
ily the lover of science lie honoured as mie of ilie find nml inu.d imcresslul f-.iilt.i valors of 
experimental philosophy; to 111 ** l 'lirislinu his memory is endeared, as that of one, who, in 
the most lir.cutiuiis period of I'lngli-.b history, showed a rap* example, of religion and virtue 
in exalted .station. and was an early and zimJmiis promoter *»f tin: diffusion of tlio Scriptures 
in foreign lands, 

Hubert I Soy hi was the younger I, son hut mm of a statesman eminent iu lln* suree^sivo 
reigns of Kli/.ubetli, and tlm fuvf, Time-; a, ml < 'buries, and \wi! known in Ireland by llm 
honourable title of the tin -at Jhirl of t'nrk. Me has hd’l. an mifmi.di<-d sl.eteh of his own 

curly life, in whie.h lie a-sumes the name ul IMiilarel.u. a. lover of virtm 1 ; amt speaks of his 
childhood as eliararf eri; ml hy two things, a umre than imiuI inclination to study, and a 
rigid observance of tnilh iu all 1 iiiii*_*s. Ib- was horn, in Ireland, dammey rib. lt»2li--7. In 
his ninth year. In* was sent with hi-; elder I.Mlier h’r.iiui 1 , lo Ktmi, w Imre he spent between 
three and four years ; in the mrly part, of which, tinder tile guidance of an aide and judicious 
Inlor, he made great progress holh in tin* neqiikitimi of knowledge, ami in forming habits 
of amivate, and diligvnl imptiry. I>ul. hir: studies were intemiptMl hy a. severe ague; and 
while. recovering from that, disorder 1m contracted a halm of desultory reading, which it 
afterwards eosi, him some pains to coin[tier by a. laborious native of mat hematieal calculations. 
I Miring his abode at 111 on several remarknhle escapes from imminent peril ocrumid lo him, 
upon which, in after life., ho looked bark with reverential grulitude, and with the full 

{iniiviellou that. Ihe direct hand of an overruling Providence was to ho traced in them. 

Towards tint do, <$<: of UhMT, as it*, should muu, his father, who had purchased the 
manor of Shdbridge, in Imrselshin:. took him home. In October, 10.MH, lie, was sent 

ahmad, under the charge <• f a governor, witii his brother Ifnineis. They visited Kroner, 
Switzerland, and Italy; and IMnlaretuss narrative of his lrii.Vf.ds is not. without interest, 
Tim only incident, which we shall mention as occurring during this period, is <nm which 
may la: thought by many amriicly worthy of notice. Hoyle himself lifted t.u rp^uk of it as 
the most considerable accident of hia whole, life; and for its inlhienttt upon hi;, life it ought 
not to he omitted. While staying at. (Ionova, lie was waked in the night by a, thunderstorm 
of remarkable violence. Taken unprepared und at tailed, it. struck him tliat the day of 

judgment was al; hand; _e whereupon/' to use bis own words, e * tho cons, ideral ion of his 
ttuprejia redness to welcome it, and tlm Iddemtsiu^s of being surprised by it in an unfit 
condition, made, him rosulvo and vow, tlmt if his fears that night were diwppoiulnd, all 
furl her additions to his life should be more religiously mid watchfully employed/’ II«s lms 
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been spoken of as being a sceptic before, tins sudden conversion. Tills does not appear 
from bis own account, farther than as any boy of fourteen may be so called, who has never 
taken the trouble fully to convince himself of those truths winch, he professes to believe. 
On the breaking out of the rebellion in 1042, the troubled state of England, and the death 
of the Earl of Cork, involved the brothers in considerable pecuniary difficulties. They 
returned to England in 1864, and Robert, after a short delay, took possession of the manor 
of Stalbridge, which, with a considerable property in Ireland, had been bequeathed to him 
by his father. By the interest of bis brother and sister, Lord Broghill and Lady Rauelagh, 
who were on good terms with the ruling party, he obtained protections for his property, 
and for the next six years made Stalbridge Ms principal abode. This portion of Ids life 
w r as chiefly spent in the study of ethical and natural philosophy ; and his name began 
already to be respected among the men of science of the day. 

In 1052 lie went to Ireland to look after his property, and spent the greater part of 
the next two years there. Returning to England, in 1654, lie settled at Oxford. That; 
which especially directed him to this place, besides its being generally suited to the 
prosecution of all bis literary and philosophical pursuits, was the presence of that knot of 
learned men, from whom the Royal Society took its rise. It consisted of a few only, hut 
those eminent ; Bishop Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, Wren, and others, who used to moot for 
the purpose of conferring upon philosophical subjects, and mutually communicating and rea- 
soning on their respective experiments and discoveries. 

At' the Restoration, Boyle was treated with great respect by the King ; and was 
strongly pressed to enter the church by Lord Clarendon, who thought that Ids high birth, 
eminent learning, and exemplary character might be of material service to the reviwd 
establishment. After serious consideration he declined the proposal, upon two utvmmm, 
as he told Burnet; first, because he thought that while lie performed no eecksiasi Mil 
duties, and received no pay, his testimony in favour of religion would carry more weight-; 
secondly, because he felt no especial vocation to take holy orders, which he combined 
indispensable to the proper entering into that service. 

From this time forwards, Boyle’s life is not much more than the history of his work-. 
It passed in an even current of tranquil happiness, and diligent employment, little brfflwu, 
except by illness, from which he was a great sufferer. At an early age, Jio was attached 
by the stone, and continued through life subject to paroxysms of that dreadful : 

and in 1.670 he was afflicted with a severe paralytic complaint, from which be fortunately 
recovered without sustaining any mental injury. On the incorporation of flu* Ihuyul 
Society in 1665, he was named as one of; -the 'council, .in the, charter ; and as he ’had’;, 
been one of the original members, so through his life he continued to publish his shorn r 
treatises in their u Transactions.” In 1862 he was appointed by the King, Guvcnmr of iE* 
Corporation for propagating the Gospel in Now England. The diffusion of Hoi fiumq\ 
was a favourite subject of exertion with him through life. For the sole purpose id* exvrimg 
a more effectual influence in introducing it into India, he became a Rim-Mr of Fast 
India Company; and, at his own expense, caused the Gospels and Ads to In* irm;dm«d 
into Malay, and live hundred copies to be printed and sent abroad. lie also m»r*d a, 
translation of the Bible into Irish to he made and published, at an expense of i;7uog 
and bore great part of the expense of a similar undertaking in the Welsh language. Io 
other works of the same sort he was. a liberal contributor ; and. as in speech and wrsfing 
lie was a zealous, yet temperate advocate of religion, so he showed hh sincerity by a ready 
extension of his ample funds to all <>bj«r?s winch tended in pnmmw f k* ivindw n-.tnc m 
his Jellow-creiituiH^., 

Iri the year 1000 lie took up his abode iu London, where he timed for a,,. 
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remainder of his life. We have little more to state of his personal history. He was 
elected President of the Royal Society in 1680, but declined that well-earned honour, 
as having, in his own words, “ a great (and perhaps peculiar) tenderness in point ot 
oaths.” In the course of 1888' he began to feel his strength decline, and set himself 
seriously to complete those of his undertakings which he judged most important, .and to 
arrange such of his papers as required to be prepared for publication. It gives us rather 
a curious notion of the .scientific morality of the day, to learn that he had been a great 
sufferer by the stealing of his papers. Such at least was his own belief, hinted in a public 
advertisement, and expressed more fully in his private communications. His manuscript 
books disappeared in an incomprehensible way, insomuch that he resolved to write upon 
loose sheets of paper, “ that the ignorance of the coherence might keep men from thinking 
them worth stealing. 55 Notwithstanding he complains of numerous losses, and expresses 
a determination to secure the “ remaining part of his writings, especially those that contain 
most matters of fact, by sending them maimed and unfinished, as they come to hand, to 
the press ; ” a still more serious loss occurred to him through the carelessness of a servant, 
who broke a bottle of vitriol over a box of manuscripts prepared for publication, by which 
a large part of them were utterly ruined. To these misfortunes, the non-appearance oi 
many promised works, and the imperfect state of others, is to be ascribed. During 
the years 1689-90, he gradually withdrew himself more and more from his other 
employments, and from the claims of society, to devote himself entirely to the preparation 
of his papers, He died, unmarried, December 31, 1691, aged sixty-jive years, and was 
buried in the chancel of St. Martin’ s-in-the-fields. 

To give merely the dates and titles of Boyle’s several publications, would occupy 
several pages. They' are collected in five volumes folio, by Dr. Birch, and amount iu 
number to ninety-seven, The philosophical works have been abridged in three volumes, 
.quarto by Dr. Shaw, who has prefixed to his edition a character of the author ami oi 
Jiis works. From 1660 to the end of his life, every year brought fresh evidence of his 
dose application to science, the versatility of his talents, and the extent of his knowledge. 
His attention was directed to chemistry, mathematics,, mechanics, medicine, anatomy; but 
more especially to the former, in its many branches: and though lie is not altogether 
fm> from the reproach of credulity, and appears not to have entirely freed himself from 
the delusions of the alchymists, still he did more towards overthrowing their mischievous 
doctrines, and establishing his favourite science on a linn foundation, than any man; 
and his indefatigable diligence in inquiry, and unquestioned honesty of relation, entitle 
him to a very high place among the fathers of modem chemistry. On lids point we may 
quote the testimony of the celebrated Boerhaave (“ Chemistry,” vol. i. p. 55), who says, 
that among the writers who have treated of chemistry with a view to natural philosophy 
and medicine, we may reckon among the chief the Hon. Robert Boyle. Ifedi. also, in 
his “ Experiments. Natimilia/ 9 affirms that m experimental philosophy there never was 
any man so distinguish and that perhaps these never will be his equal iu discovering 
natural causes. Uy 

It is, however, as the father of pneumatic philosophy that his scientific, feme is most; 
securely based. To the invention of the air-pump he possesses no claim, an instrument of 
that sort having been exhibited in 1654 by Otto Guericke of Magdeburg; but his 
improvements, and his well-combined and ingenious experiments first made that iiist.ru meat 
of value, and proved the elasticity of the air. These were given to the world in his first 
published, and perhaps his most important work, entitled “New Experiments upon, the 
spring of the Air. 

A considerable portion of Boyle’s works is occupied by religious treatises. Two of 

3; k • 
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these “Seraphic Love,” and a “Free Discourse against Swearing” were written before 
he had reached the age of twenty; though not published for many years after, ik' 
established by Ms will an annual lecture, “in proof of the Christian religion against notorious 
infidels.” Bentley was the first preacher mi this foundation. 

Boyle’s funeral sermon was preached by Bishop Burnet, who had been malar mm 
obligation to him for assistance in publishing Ms “History of the Eeformation: ? 'Urn m'imn 
ha&been considered one of Burnet’s best; and it has this advantage, that, funeral punegyrm 
has seldom been more sincerely and honestly bestowed. We conclude by quoting one 
or two passages, which illustrate the beauty of Boyle’s private character, “lie hud brought 
Ms mind to such a freedom that he was not apt to be imposed on; and his modesty was 
such that he did not dictate to others; but proposed Ms own sense with a due and docent 
distrust, and was ever very ready to hearken to what was suggested to him by others. When 
he differed from any, he expressed himself in so humble and obliging a way that he never 
treated things or persons with neglect, and I never heard that he offended any one person 
in Ills whole life by any part of his demeanour. For if at any time he saw cause to speak 
roundly to any, it was never in passion, or with any reproachful or indecent expressions. 
And. as he was careful to give those who conversed with him no cause or colour for displeasure, 
he was yet more careful of those who were absent, never to speak ill of any, in which 
he was the exactest man I ever knew. If the discourse turned to be bard on any, he was 
presently silent; and if the subject was too long dwelt on, he would at last interpose, 

and, between reproof and raillery, divert it. 

« He was exactly civil, even to ceremony, and though he felt his easiness of access^ 
and the desires of many, all strangers in particular, to be much with him, made great waste of 
his time ; yet, as he was severe in that, not to be denied when he was at home, so he said 
he knew the heart of a stranger, and how much eased his own had been, while travelling, it 
admitted to the conversation of those lie desired to see: therefore he thought, his obligation 
to strangers was more than bare civility ; it was a piece of religious charity in him. 

“He had, for almost forty years, laboured under such a feebleness of body, and such 
lowness of strength and spirits, that it will appear a surprising thing to imagine Jiuw it 
was possible for him to read, to meditate, to try experiments, and write as lie did. He 
bore all his infirmities, and some sharp pains, with the decency and submission that became 

a Christian and philosopher. He had about him all that unaffected neglect of pomp in 

clothes, lodging, furniture, and equipage, which agreed with his grave and serious course 
of life. He was advised to a very ungrateful simplicity of diet, which, by all appourmnv, 
was that which preserved him so long beyond all men's expectation. 'Ibis lie nhsmi-d 

so strictly, that in the course of above thirty years he neither ate nor drank to gratify the 


varieties of appetite, but merely to support nature; and was so regular in if, that In* r 
once transgressed the rule, measure and kind that were prescribed him. *’ * f 

“ His knowledge was of so vast an extent, that were it not for the variety of vow-ben- in 
their several sort, I should be afraid to say all I know, lie carried the study <d IRbn-w \*-vy 
far into the Rabbinical writings and the other Oriental languages. Ho had road ho much *,f 
the Fathers, that he had formed out of it a clear judgment of all the eminent mms. Ih* bad 
read avast deal on the Scriptures, and had gone very nicely through the. wirnM cmdrm, wyc-; 
on religion, and was a true master of the whole body of divinity. He road tlm whole eompm ; 
of the mathematical sciences; and though lie did not set himself to spring any m-\v gaum, y-i 
he knew even the abstrusest parts of geometry. Geography, in the several purls id* it that 
related to navigation or travelling, history, and books of travels, worn his diverffmm lie 
went very nicely through all the parts of physic ; only the tenderness of bin nature made him 
less able to endure the exactness of anatomical ■ dissections, especially of living aimmd\ ilmuglt 
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h- knew lima to he most instructive. Hat for the history of namm an.-inni or modern, of 
Hu- productions of «!1 countries., of the virtues and improvements. of plains, of ores mm 
muI :JI 11^ ViU'ivlics tlisil inv in tlmm in ilittavul dimai**, lw vas Kv ^ V01 J . 

mm-h, tho readiest Mini p-vlVeiest I ovor knew, in siia greatest compass, and will. the tnuwt 
This put luu, in il.o way of making that \n«t variety of experiments, Imyonn.ony 
1Iliin 11S fur ns wo know. Ilmt. over lived. Ami in these, a« he mad,* a »vni process m now 
iii.io,ivi irios, so lm mod so nice a strictness. and delivered tln-m with so scrupulous u. tnitl., that 
all w l„. have o xu, mined ilium may lin.l W safely Iho World may depend upon tlmm. Bui 
his peculiar and favourite study was, ehemiswy. in which he engaged with none of those 
ravenous and ambitious designs that draw many into tl„-m. His design was n.uy to hud out 
Nature, to see into what principles ilnngs might he resolved, and of w!.at they wcie 
compounded, and to prepare good medicaments for the bodies of men. lie spent neither ns 
time nor his fortune upon tlio vain purs ails of high promises and pretensions, in always kept, 
himself within ll.o compass that his estate might well hear. And ax he made du-m.sby much 
the la! Iter for his dealing with it, so he never made himsdl either the worse, or 11.0 poote.i 

f v il ” 

" 1 It would ho easy to multiply testimonies of llw nigh v-putnlioi! in which Hoyle, was 
held: indeed the reader will find numerous iirdnnem: collected in the article JioyK m fir. 
Kippis’s “ lliogvaj.hiu Hritmmiea,” the perusal of whieh will amply gratily the readers 
curiosity. Still' more detailed arenm.ts of Boyle's 111- ami character will he found in other mirks 
to which we haie already referred, especially in "I'r. Birchs Bile, 
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■ The life of the Bishop of Meaux, a theologian and polemic familiarly known to his country men 
as ' the oracle of their church, forms an important part, of the ecclesiastical .history of i\m 
seventeenth century. A short personal memoir of such a man can serve only to excite 
curiosity, and in some measure to direct more extended inquiries. 

Jaeques-Benigne Bossuet, whose hither and ancestors were honourably distinguished in the 
profession of the law, was born at Dijon, September 27, 1(127. He was pinned in ids 
childhood at the college of the Jesuits in his native town, ■whence at the age of lift mi hr wv , 
removed to the college of Navarre in Paris. At both these places his progress m a, Mud* mi 
■was so rapid that he passed for a prodigy. It may lie .mentioned, not mmv as a. j*rn«»f of 
precocious intellect than as characteristic of the times, that soon after Ids removal to I’ari , 
whither the fame of his genius had preceded him, ho was invited to exhibit his powers as n 
preacher at the Hotel de Rambouillet in his sixteenth year. His performance wan mvh«*d 
with great approbation. 

In the year 1032 he was ordained priest, and, his talents having already made him 
known, he soon after received preferment in the cathedral church of Metz, of which he Became 
successively canon, archdeacon, and dean. It was here that he published Ids 44 Refutation of 
the Catechism of Paul Ferri,” a Protestant divine of high reputation. This was tk* ilm 
of that series of controversial writings which contributed, more than all his other works, to 
procure for him the high authority which he enjoyed in the church. lie came forward in the 
field of controversy at a time when public attention was fixed on the subject, Hud when the 
favourite object both with Church and State was the peaceable conversion of the Protestants. 

Richelieu in the preceding reign had crushed, by the vigour of his administration, tb> 
political power of the Protestant party. He, in common with many other statesmen, Cafbuiw 
and Protestant, had conceived a notion that uniformity of religious profession was m wo- vary 
to the tranquillity of the state. But, though unchecked in the prosecution of Ids nbjMs by 
any scruples of conscience or feelings of humanity, he would have considered Mm employtmmi 
of force, where persuasion could be effectual, to be, in the language of a, modern poliMeium not 
a crime but a blunder. When therefore the army had done its work, he put in action a whme 
for reclaiming the Protestants by every species of politic' contrivance. The system cnmtwmvd 
by him was continued by others ; and of all those who laboured in the cause, Bossuet wan 
indubitably the most aide and the most distinguished. 

His first effort, the “ Refutation of the Catechism,” recommended him to flirt not ice of flu! 
Queen-Mother; and the favour which lie now enjoyed at court was further imremed by lint 
fame of his eloquence in the pulpit, which he had frequent opportunities of displaying at; Paris* 
whither he was called from time to time by ecclesiasticalbusmess. Ho wm summonsed to hnmh 
at the Chapel of the Louvre before Louis XIV., who was pleased to express, in a lender to 
Bossuefs father, the great delight which he, received from the sermons of hk mm; for the 
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vervatile m:-f" of Hu'! crr-at monarch enabled him in „n>: h-ur <“ recreate himself with the wit 
iin ,r .if hi.-; mi-, Irenes, ami iu the m-st to IMm, will, m, diminished pleasure t«. 1h« 

.-vlmrhilmii* „f a tlnDfluii pastor. Bui fiowimt hud slill hunger .‘hums mi llie gratitude ..1 
j lflU i, |,v convening 1- the I (union Catholic faith tin- celebrated Turnme. This victory « said 
t„ have hoi'll achieved hy his well-known » Exposition,” wriuon iu the yar lGtW, ami 

mililisliM iu 3 *371. , , , ....... , 

K„ ormit was his influence at lliis time, that ho was requested hy the Jlrcl, bishop rd .1 arm 
t„ interfere hi mm of those many -Imputes which tlm 1‘upal d.vm-a against the tenets ot 
Jaummis occasioned. Tho nuns of Port-Ttoynl, who were attached to the d-rntr, uc am 
discipline of the dons, mists, were required to subscribe the celebrated Formulary wine , selected 
for condemnation live propositions said to he contained in a certain huge work of JunsciniH. 
Those excellent women modestly submitted that they were ready to accept, any d-etiimi 
propounded hy the Church, amt even to affix their names to tho condemnation ot tlm obnoxious 
propositions; but that limy could not, assert Unit, these propositions were 1o be found m a b„ek 
whieli lli-v hud never seen. In this dUHeully the. m-sistunco of Bossuet was request e,i wim. 
after several conferences, wrote a long Inter to the roirnolory nuns, highly commended lor Hi* 
acute logic, and sound divinity. Much of the logic and divinity war. probably thrown away 
upon the persons for whose use they were intended : but there was .mo part ol the letter 
sufficiently intelligible. He. congratnlated them mi llu-iv total exempli.,,, irmu all obligation to 
examine, ' ami from the tusk of self-guidance ; and ...wnml then, that, it was Her bouiiden 
tint y, as well as their happy privilege, to subseribo and ass-ut to every thing wlm-h uas plmr.d 
hd'ore them hy luttln n'it.y. The. nuns were, mil eonsine-l. Tl.-y escaped, however, im dm 
present; lml in 1 . 1,0 end Ihey paid dearly f„r their passive resistance to the deemnnu.ii lope 

Alexander VII. on a matter of fact. . .. , . . 

In the year If, Ot), lions,., -I, was promoted to the bishopric ot Condo,,, , winch he resigned 

the. following year on being appointed to the important oilier of Preceptor to Urn J)aU].l,m 
Ilwlorv has told as nothing of lh- pupil, hut. that Ids rap, inly was mean, and his, 
disposition sordid. To him, Innvcv, r, «..* world is indebted for Ihe most celebrate, I of limits 
iierfm’mmiees. The “ Introduction to I'niversnl Uhlovy " was written express.ly (or his use ; 
and this nmsterly work may serve to ,-onlinu an opinion, entertained even hy Ins lriemls, that 
Bossuet, was not peeuliarly qualified for liis situation. To compose such a work lor such a hoy 

whs worse* than a whsIh i*f }«>wt*r. , 

Th0 ,H> devoted closely and emmcienliously to the dnlies of Ins new oflico, ho was not 

altogether withdrawn from what, might he called las vocation, tlm prosecution „t controversy. 
It W8 » during the period of his commctiou with the Court that, his celebrated conference occurred 
with the Protestant Claude. Mile, dc Imran, a nmee of L’urcnne, had conceived saujilos 
respecting the soundness of her Protestant, principles, from tho perusal of Loss, lets 
« Exposition.” She consulted M. Claude, who promised to resolve her doubts m tho presence 
of Jilissuet himself. Tho challenge was accepted, ami the memorable con tom* was tho m. 
Both partus published an account of it; and their statements as nught be e xpecBn Udhmu 
suspicion of dishonesty on either side, did not entirely ugi-ec. Ihe lady was umteut to loll w 

th,: with the Dauphin was concluded in the year 1681, when ,ho 

was rewarded with the bishopric of Moaux. In so short a memoir of such a man, whero 
only the most prominent occurrences of his life con he. noticed, there ,s danger lest the 
reader should regard him only in the character of a controversialist, <rr m the pro«d ■**** 
of acknowledged hauler of tlm Church. It is the more necessary, then-lore, m this placo 
to observe, that, to the comparatively obscure but really important duties of las diocese, 
he brought the same xeal and energy which he displayed oa a more conspicuous theatre ; 
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and that he couhl readily exchange the pen of the polemic ini* tluu 01 ihe detout 
affectionate pastor. 

Louis, however, was not disposed to leave the Bishop undisturbed in his retirement. 
He was soon called forth to he the advocate of his temporal against liis spiritual master. 

The kings of France had lung exercised certain powers in ecclesiastical matters, which 
had rather been tolerated than sanctioned hv the Popes. Louis was determined not only 
to preserve, hut considerably to extend, what his predecessors had enjoyed. Hence a^ sharp 
altercation was carried on fur many years between him and the See of Lome. But, m 
108:2, in consequence of a threatening brief issued by that haughty pontifL Innocent NIL, 
he summoned, by the advice of his clergy, for the purpose of settling the matters in ‘Kbnb, 
a General Assembly of tlie Church. Of this famous Assembly Lossuet was desenudly 
regarded as the most influential member. He opened the proceedings with a sermon, having 
reference to the subjects which were to come under consideration. In this discourse tlm 
reader may find, perhaps, some marks of that embarrassment which lie is supposed to have 
felt. He had the deepest sense of the unbounded power and awful majesty of kings in 
general, and the highest personal veneration for Louis in particular; but then, on the other 
hand, the degree of allegiance which lie owed to his spiritual head it was almost inipietv to 
(Udine. So, after having illustrah'd, with all the force of his oloquouce, the. inviolable dignity 
of the Church, and fully established the supremacy of St. Peter, lie carries up, as it were 
in a parallel line, the loftiest panegyric on the monarchy and monarchs of hraiuv, 

The discourse was celebrated for its ability, and without doubt the o< mllieting topics 
wore managed with great skill. Ilis difficulties did not cease with the dismissal oi 1.1 m 
Assembly. The question of the Regale, or the right of the King to the revenues of <‘\my 
vacant see, and' to collate to the simple benefices within its jurisdiction, was settled not at all 
to the satisfaction of the Pope ; and the declaration of the Assembly, drawn, up by Rnssuet 
himself, was fiercely attacked by the Transalpine divines. It was, ol course, as vigorously 
defended by its author, who was in consequence accused by all his enemies, and some oi 
his friends, of having forgotten liis duty to the Pope in his subserviency to the King. 

Nothing wearied by his exertions in the royal cause, lie had scarcely left the Assembly, 
when he resumed his labours in defence of the Church against heresy. Several smaller 
works, pub forth from time to time, seemed to be only a preparation for his great ellort 
in the year 1G88, when he published his Li History of the Variations in the Protestant 
Churches.” In this book lie has made the most of what may be called the staple argument 
of the Catholics against the Protestants. 

The course of the narrative has now brought us beyond the period ol the memorable 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and it will naturally be asked, in what light, Rossnot 
regarded this act of folly and oppression. Neither his disposition nor Iris judgment would 
lead him to approve, the atrocities perpetrated by the government; but, in a letter to the 
Intendaut iff Languedoc, he labours to justify the use of pains and penalties in enforcing 
religious conformity; that is, he justifies the act of Louis XIV. In this matter he wa* 
not advanced beyond his times ; but, whatever may have been his llmory of the lawfulness 
of persecution, his conduct towards the Protestants was such as to obtain for him the prahe 
even of his opponents. 

Hitherto wo have seen Bossuct labouring incessantly to reconcile the Huguenots of France 
ro the established religion. But, about this time, lie took part in a more grand and 
comprehensive measure, sanctioned by the Emperor, and some other sovereign princes of 
Germany, for the reunion of the great body of the Lutherans throughout Europe with 
the Roman Catholic Church. They engaged the Bishop of Neustadt to open a communication 
with Molanas, a Protestant doctor of high - reputation in Hanover. With these negotiators 
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wore afterwards joined Leibnitz on 1 lie part of the Prutosrams, and Bossuet on that of 
the Roman Catholics. Between these two great. men the correspondence was carried on 
fur ten years, in a spirit worthy nf themselves and the cause in which they were engaged; 
and it terminated, as probably they Loth exported that, it would terminate, in leaving the 
two Churches in the same state of separation in which it found them. 

It would have been well for the fame of Eossuot if the course- of his Litter days 
had been marked only hy this defeat, — if it. had not been signalised, when gray hairs had 
increased the veneration which his genius and services had procured him, by an inglorious 
victory over a weak woman, and a friend. The history of Madame Guyuii, and the revival 
of mysticism under the name of Quietism, principally by her means, will more properly 
he found in a Life of Lenelou. The part, whirh Lossuot took in the proceedings respecting 
her must he here very brieily noticed. As universal referee in matters of religion, lie was 
called upon to examine her doctrines, which began to excite the jealousy of the Church, iiis 
conduct towards her, in the first instance, was mild and forbearing; hut either zeal or anger 
betrayed him tit length into a mid persecution of this amiable, visionary. Fenolon, who 
had partly adopted her views of Christian perfection, and thoroughly admired her Christian 
character, was reipured hy Lossuct to surrender to him at once his opinions and his 
feelings. bVnclun was willing to do much, but would nor consent to sacrifice his integrity 
to the offended pride of the inhaled prolate. I In defended his opinions in print, anil the 
points in debate wore, by his desire, referred to the Pope; and to him they should in 
common decency haw. hccn left: but we arc disgust oil with a detail of miserable intrigues, 
carried on in the council appointed by the Lope to examine the matter, and of vehement 
remonstrances with which his holiness himself was assailed, vitli the avowed object of 
extorting a ivluclaut condemnation. Tim wannest friends of UnsHtcl do not attempt to defend 
him oil the, plea that these things were done without liin cmmunvmv ; they insi.4 only on 
his dLi ill eroded zeal for religion. Hut lei if. be. remembered, that I his interference with 
Papal deliberation proceeded from one. who believed tin * Viral* of Ubrii.L t" be solemnly deciding, 
wilh flu? aid of the JIulv Spirit., a point of faith for the benefit, of the whole, Catholic. Church, 
[iussuel triumphed; and from that moment sunk perceptibly iu the general esteem of his 
countrymen. 

During the few remaining years of iiis life he maintained his wonted ‘activity, and in 
bis last illness we, find with pleasure that tin; Jlihle, was his companion, and that he could 
employ Iiis intervals of repose from sr\ero sulVering in composing a cominuufary on the 
2*M Psalm. Jlc died April 111, 37()*:1, in iiis seventy -sixth year. 

The authority which Bossuct acquired was such, that he may ho said not only to 
have guided tins Dalliran Church during iiis lift*, but in some measure to have .left upon 

it the permanent impression of iiis own character. Of tin's authority no adequate notion 

can ho formed from the preceding sketch. Low even of .his works, which fill twenty 

volumes quarto, have been noticed. It should, however, be mentioned Unit he was employed by 
Louis XLV. in an attempt to overcome the religious scruples of James JL, whose conscience 
revoltc.il from that exorcise of the prerogative hi favour of the Protestant Church, which 
his restoration to the throne would have required. The laboured and somewhat extraordinary 
hitler which 1 Jossuot wrote on this occasion is dated May ii'2, Ififio. 

Iiis countrymen claim for IJossuet an exalted place among historians, orators, and 
theologians. The honours bcaluwed by them on his c ' luLrudur.lum to Universal History” 
have boon confirmed by more impartial judges; and, even when unsupported by reference 
to the age iu which it was written, it stands forth on its own merits as a noble effort of 
a ,;ompiv.honsivo and penetrating mind. Uis “ Kuuoral Orations" 5 come In us recoin, mended 
bv the judgmeut of Vultaiiv, who ascribes to Bossuol alone, of all his conic uipura rieis, 
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the * praise of real eloquence. The English reader will often be rewarded by passages, 
which in oratorical power have seldom been surpassed, and which may induce him to 
forgive much that is cold, inflated, and unnatural But the " Orations must be considered also 
as Christian discourses delivered by a minister of the gospel from a Christian pulpit. I hey 
were composed, for the most part, to grace the obsequies of royal persons, and are, m fact, 
dedicated to the honour and glory of kings and princes. A text front Scripture is the 
peg on which is hung every thing which can minister to human pride, and dignify the 
vanities of a court ; and the effect is but slightly impaired by well-turned phrases, proper 
to the occasion, on the nothingness of earthly things. But the orator is not content 
with general declamation, with prostrating himself before his magnificent visions of ancient 
pedigrees he descends to the meanest personal flattery of the living and the dead. 
When the Duchess of Orleans was laid in her coffin, her friends might hope that her frailties 
would be buried with her; hut they could hardly expect that a Christian monitor should 
hold her forth as an exquisite specimen of female excellence, the glory of I' ranee, whom 
Heaven itself had rescued from her enemies to present as a precious and inestimable gift 
to the French nation. But on this occasion Bossuet was not yet perfect in his art, or the 
subject was not sufficiently disgraceful to draw forth all his powers. When afterwards 
called to speak over the dead body of the Queen, whose heart had withered under the 
wrongs which a licentious husband, amidst external respect, bad heaped upon her, he finds 
it a fitting opportunity to pronounce at the same time a panegyric on the King. He recounts 
the victories won by the French arms, and ascribes them all to the .prowess of his horn* 
But Louis is not only the taker of cities, he is the conqueror of himself; and the r<yu| 
sensualist is praised for the government of his passions, the despot for his clemency and 
justice, anti the grasping conqueror for his moderation. 

The controversial writings of Bossuet deserve more regard than cither Ins tv History" 
or his Orations,” if the importance of a book is to be measured by Hie extent and pormummoy 
of its effects. The “Exposition of the Doctrines of the Homan Catholic Church," one of 
the shortest, but perhaps the most notable, of Iris theological works, was published under 
circumstances which gave occasion to a story of mysterious suppression and alimmmm 
But a more serious charge has been brought against the author, of having doliheraujy 
misrepresented the doctrines of his Church, in order to entrap the Protestants. So grave an 
accusation ought not to be lightly entertained ; and though suspicion is excited by sympinms 
of disingenuous management in the controversy, to which the publication gave birth; and 
though it appears to be demonstrable that the Roman Catholic religion, us commonly professed, 
and that many of its doctrines, as expressed or implied in some of its authorised ffirimslurhm 
differ essentially from the picture which Bossuet has drawn, yet it should at least be ivi/mmbmvd 
that the book itself was eventually, though tardily, sanctioned by the highest iiitihurifj ffi 
the Church. It is possible that Bossuet may by his “Exposition" have onmmiod many 
beside Turenne; but there can be no doubt that lie has wrought an oxiimsivo, fimueh 
a less obvious, change within the bosom of his own Church. The high authority of his 
name would give currency to his opinions on any subject connected with Migimj ; and 
many sincere Roman Catholics, who had felt the objections urged against n-vum praolhm 
and dogmas of their own Church, would rejoice to find, on the authority of but 

they were not obliged to own them. 

The charge of insincerity has been extended beyond the particular instance u> this 
general character of the Bishop; and it has bom asserted that ho hold, in ., ( m. opiohou 
inconsistent with those which lie publicly profood. This charge., which is dmijfufo of 

all proof, seems to have been the joint invention of overoetdow Protestants and pruimnln! 
philosophers. 
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Hi sough 1 in s hr* or: t 1 1 own to justify us in supposing That ho was not emo of those rare 
onuracters which can break loose from all tin* nhsim-los Iliac oppose themselves to the. 
simple l.ive am! micomprormsiiia' sonri:h of truth. Some men, like his illustrious countiyman 
Ihi Pin, struggle to he. free. It should seem that Eussura, if circiirj isl anees fettered him, 
would not. hr* f.on-f.iuus of his thraldom ; that lie would exert ail the energies of lus powerful 
mind. nut to escape from his prison, hut to 1 cm dor it a tenuMf ihriivhs. nv a crminindiuus 
dwell ins'. It would he f.miish and unjust to infer from this that he would persevere through 
life in deliberately imiiuiaining what ho Lou discovered to he false, on the mo&i; mruiiuiitona 
of all subjects, 

A. i'uiii|ilete catalogue uf his work* may he Joaml £«1. the end nf the “Lil'u of Possueld* 
in flic; St Hi agraphia T'liiversnlle." r i’he Life itself, whie.li is obviously written by a partial 
friend, contains much information in a small cnmpim?. The affair (#i‘ LMiictMii. and the. 
contest between lJussuet and Frnehui, are minutely ■ ietailed with great anemuey in the tk Life 
of Feudon" by the Cardinal de Paussel, whom impartiality seems to have he mi secured 
hy the profound yen oral ton which he entertained for eueu of tin* coinLatfiuts, though the 
impression left un the reader’s mind is not favourable Jo the charnel or of Eosauet, 
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Jtfti.N Ras*. whom Haller flfsrrilips ns iho greatest botanist in llm memory of man. mni whose 
writings on animals are pronoun cod by Cu\ier to he the foundation of all modern zoology, 
was born on tlm ^Oth of November, 1(1:2*?, at Black Not, ley, near Braintree, in Ks^w. ]ijs 
bath or was a blacksmith, wlm availed himself of the advantages of a five grammar srimid 
at Black Nut ley tu bestow upon bis sou a liberal education. John was designed Ihr indy 
orders; and was accordingly entered at Uallmriuo Hall, Cambridge, in his sixteenth y«ar. 
He subsequently removed to Trinity, of which College he was elected a Fellow. in tin* 
same year with the oplubratorl Isaac Barrow. Tn 1(301 he was appointed ('beck I^vlumr 
at Ins college; and afterwards Mathematical Lecturer and Humanity Bender. 

In the midst r>i liis professional occupations Bay appears t-o Iiilve? devoted himself In 
lltui course of observation of the works of nature, which was afrc.nvards to ronstilulo the 
business and pleasure of his life, and upon which his enduring regulation was to In*, built. In 
IfibO lie published his “ CVitalogus Plaiilamm circa C^intahrigiam nnsrenl 111111 ,”' whirl] work be 
si ales to be the result of ten years of research. He must, therefore, have become a naturalist 
in tiie best, sense of the word — he must have observed as well as road — at tlm period wlu*n be 
was struggling for university honours, and obtaining thorn in company with some of the. mo/t 
eminent, persons of his own day. Before the publication of his catalogue, ho had visited 
many parts of England and Wales, for the purpose dually of collecting their native plants; 
and his Itineraries, which wore first published in 17Y»0 r under the title of “Select Remains of 
the learned John Buy/'* show that lie was a careful and diligent, observer of every mailer that 
could enlarge his understanding and correct Ills taste, liis principal companion in his iavunriio 
studies was his friend and pupil, Francis VYilJughby. 

In Bcemnher, lfhJO, Ray was ordained Beacon mid Priest at the same time, (tut the 
eliane.es ul prelermcnt in the Church of England, which his admirable talents and learning, as 
we, II as the purity of bis life and the genuine warmth of liis piety, would probably have, won 
iov him, were at once destroyed by his honest and inflexible resolution not to subscribe to (he 
conditions re ( | uired by the Act of Uniformity of liilii by which divines were called upon u 
swear that the oath entitled tlm (Solemn League and (Juvuiant was not binding upon those who 
had taken it. Bay was in consequence deprived ol liis fellowship. The aHfecliou of his pupil, 
Wlllughby. relieved him from the embarrassment which might have Imen a consequence of ibis 
niisb irtune. I lie two friends 1 rum t liis time appear to have dedicated themselves almost wholly 
to the study ol natural history. They travelled upon ilns Continent for three your,;, lVmu I hr,;; 
io IdoG ; and during the rmunindor of Willughby’s life-, wfiicdi uulbrtunnlely was lerminaiod in 
1G/2, tJieir time was principally occupied in observations which had for Iheir object to fN.iitiim- 
and to register the varum:: prnduclious of lialure, upon some mm, bud which should obviate dm 
diliiculty of those arbitrary and hinrilul class ilicultous which bad prevailed up 1.. tlmir day. hi 
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the preface to his first botanical attempt, the “ Catalogue of. Cambridge Plants,” .Bay describes 
the obstacles which he found in the execution of such a work; — he. had no guide to consult, 
and he had to form a method of arrangement solely by his own sagacity and patience, At that 
period, as he says in his “ Wisdom of God in the Creation, 5 ’ u different colour, or multiplicity 
of leaves in the flower, and the like accidents, were sufficient to constitute a specific difference.” 
.from a conversation with Eay a short time before his death, Dcrham has described the object- 
winch the two friends had in their agreeable hut laborious pursuits. “ These two gentlemen,'; 1 
finding the history of nature very imperfect, had agreed between themselves, before their travels 
beyond sea, to reduce the several tribes of things to a method; and to give accurate 
descriptions of the several species, from a strict view of them.” That Ray entered upon his 
tusk, however perplexing it might be, with the enthusiastic energy of a man really in love with 
his subject, we cannot doubt. ec Willugbby,” says Derhara, “ prosecuted his design with as 
great application as if he had been to get his bread thereby.” The good sense of Ray saw 
distinctly the right path in such an undertaking. There is a passage in his “'Wisdom of God,” 
which beautifully exhibhs his own . conception •. of the-' proper’ character of a naturalist: “ Let 
it not suffice us to be book-learned, to read what others have written, and to take upon trust 
more falsehood than truth. But let us ourselves examine things as we have opportunity, and 
converse with nature as well as books. Let us endeavour to promote and increase this 
knowledge, and make, new discoveries; not so much distrusting our own parts or despairing of 
our own abilities, as to think that our industry can add nothing to the invention of our ancestors, 
or correct; any of their mistakes, Let, us not think that the hounds of science are fixed like 
11 ere ides’ Pillars, and inscribed with a ne plus ultra. Let us not think we have done when 
we have learned what they have delivered to us. The treasures of nature are inexhaustible. 
Here k employment enough for the vastest parts, the most indefatigable industries, i he happiest 
opportunities,, the. mod prolix and undisturbed vacancies.” It is not difficult to imagine the 
two friends encouraging each other in their laborious career by sentiments such as these; 
which are as worthy to be hold in remembrance now that we are reaping the full advantage 
of their labours, and those of their many illustrious successors, as in the days when natural 
history was, for the most part, a tissue of extravagant fables, and puerile conceits. 

In Lh>7 Ray was admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society; and ho executed, about that, 
time, a translation into .Latin of his friend Bishop Wilkins" work cm a philosophical and universal 
language. In 1 * *70 he published the first edition of his “ Catalogue of English Plants;” and 
in 1R72 appeared his *HM!freUon of English Proverbs;” which lie probably took up as a 
rein xufbrn from life more syMomatie pursuits, In this year he suffered the irreparable loss of 
life friend Willfighby, The history of letters presents us with few more striking examples of 
the advantages to the world, as wadi as to the individuals themselves, of such a cordial union 
for a great object* The ailed ion of Ray for Willtigliby was of the noblest kind, lie became 
she guardian ami tutor of his children ; mid lie prepared Ms posthumous works for publication, 
with add it ions from Ms own pern, for which be claimed no credit, with a diligence and accuracy 
which showed that he considered the reputation of his friend as the most sacred of all trusts. 
In taring in bln forty-fifth year; Ray married. Will ugh by bail left him an annuity G; 

fftKb ,He bud threw daughters, J hiring the, remainder of his long 11 fig which reached to his 
sevmity-HC'vcnlli year. In:? resided in or near hk native village, living contentedly* as a layman, 
upon very hmuhfr mentis, but imbdhflgahiy contributing to the advancement of natural history, 
and directing the study of it to the* highest cmly — the proof of the wisdom and goodness • 
of the great Author of Xutiuu 1 . 

The most celebrated of liny's botanical pnhlfenikow k Ids “Synopsis Methodic;*. Stirpimu 
Britannicaruim^ Bir 3umm Smith, in a memoir of Ray, in ** Rees’s Encycdopmdia/ 1 declares 
that of Ml tile systematical and praotieul floras of miy country, the reemm edition of “Jhp.S 
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Synopsis 33 is the most perfect. The same writer, in the “ Transactions of the Lxnmean Society, ’ 
vol. iv., says of this “Synopsis” “he examined every plant recorded in his, work, ami even 
gathered most of them himself. He investigated their synonyms with consummate accuracy; 
and if the clearness and precision of other authors had equalled his, he would scarcely 
have committed an error. 53 Ray's “Metkodus Plantaram Nova” first published in 1082, 
has been superseded by other systems ; but the accuracy of his observations, the precision 
of Ms language, and the clearness of his general views, tended greatly to the advancement 
of botanical science. His “Historia Plantarum,” in three volumes folio, a vast compilation, 
including all the botanical knowledge of his day, is still in use, as a book of reference, 
by those who especially devote themselves to this study. 


The zoological works of Ray have had a more direct and permanent influence upon 
the advancement of natural history, than his botanical. Amongst Iris zoological productions, 
the best authorities are agreed that we ought to include the greater part, of those edited 
by him as the posthumous works of his friend Willughby. They are conceived upon 
the same principle as his own “History of Plants” and are arranged upon a neasl) similar 
plan:: whilst the style of each is undoubtedly the same. In the original divi Mu of iMM 
great subject, Ray had chosen the vegetable kingdom, and Willughby the animal ; and 
Ray, therefore, may have felt himself compelled to forego some of his own proper claims, 
that he might raise a complete monument to the memory of his friend. Thu “OnmlmMi/v ” 
.appeared in 1676; the “History of Fishes” in 3686. Ray, however, prepared nnernl 
very important zoological works, of his entire claims to which there cun be no tMuhl, The 


chief of these are, “Synopsis Methodiea Animalium Quadrupedum et Serpent ini (Muere,,* 1 
1698, which lie published during his life; “Synopsis Methodiea Avium/ 9 and «\Sym,|.s M 
Methodiea Piscium/ 3 edited by Derham, and published in 1718; and “Ilistam 
printed at the expense of the Royal Society, in 1710. “The peculiar characfm; of the 
zoological works of Ray/ 3 says Cuvier, “consists in clearer and more rigor* ms mdlmih 
than . those of any of Ms predecessors, and applied with more constancy and promdom 
The divisions which he has introduced into the classes of quadrupeds and birds have |.mm , m 
followed by the English naturalists, almost to our own day; and one finds wry evident 
traces of his system of birds in Linnseus, in Brisson, in Button, and in all t.hv. authors 
who are occupied with this class of animals. The ‘Ornithology of Salerno 3 is little m nre 
than a translation from the ‘Synopsis; 3 and Buffon lias extracted from Willughby ahmwt 
all the anatomical part of his ‘History of Birds. 3 Daubenton and Jlauy have translated 
the 4 History of Fishes, 3 in great part, fox their, ‘ Dictionary of Ichthyology 1 \ u t\ lv 
‘Encyclopedic Methodi, qua. 3 33 


“The Wisdom of God in the Creation 33 is the work upon which the popular Mme 
f mos ? deservec % *»**■ ^ ^ a book which perhaps more Hum any other j„ „ ur 

language unites the precision of science to the warmth of devotion. It h ddMiitfui to 
see the ardour with which this good man dedicated himself to the observation M fnfmv 
entering into his views of another state of existence, when our knowledge shall h, mmM 
perfect, ami the dim light with which wo grope amidst the beautiful ami vwmdimm „J, H . ,, 
>y which wo are surrounded, shall brighten into complete day. “if, is net iikt-iv " 
ie, “that eternal life shall bo a torpid and inactive state, or tlmt it shall cunixi.' Mv Z 
an uninterrupted and endless act of love; the other faculties shall be employed as well ts 
ie will, in actions suitable to, and perfective of their natures; especially the uiidorslnmti,/ 
the supreme faculty of the soul, which chiefly differs in us from brutoV.ls, J ^ 
us capable of virtue and vice, of rewards and punishments, shall be busied and employed 

in the M m url r ^ ****** ^ divi "° art aml 

•n the stiucuut and composition of them; and reflecting upon their G mi l Ar-hifeci ,| M . 
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p raise ami glory duo to him. "lii.?!! shall wu dourly soe, to our great satisfaction and admiration, 
the ends ami uses oL’ those things, wiiir-lj Imre were either too subtlo for m to peuetrale 
ami discover, or t,oo remote and inaccessible fur us to come to any distinct view of, viz., the 
planets and fixed stars ; those illustrious bodies, whose contents and inhabitants, whose sturos 
and furim/mv we have Ikto so lunging a de>iro to know, as also tlieir niutual subserviency 
to each other. Non the mind of mini bring not capable at once to advert to more than 
fjiie tiling, a particular view ami examination of such an innumerable number of vast bodies, 
and tin great multitude of species, both of animate and im mi undo beings, which each of 

them contains, will allord matter enough to exercise ami employ our minds, 1 do not say 

tn all eternity, hut to many ages, should we do nothing else/’* 

In addition to his Ck Wisdom of <lrul” Kay published three l‘hysim-Ther»Iogii*, i il 
Discourses, I'oiiceruing the Chaos, Deluge, mid Dissolution uf the World/’ ‘‘This last presents 
to ilk,” to use the words of Cuvier, b *a system of geology us plausible us any of Ihose which 
hud appeared at this epoch, or lhr along time afterwards/' lie also printed a work expressly 
of a theological el m meter. “A Persuasive to a Holy Life." 

Day died on the 17th January, 17df>, at his unlive placo of Hack Nnlley, whither 
he had retired, at. Midsummer, D>7'J, us he himself expressed, fc< for the short jjit.la.nce. of 

time hi; hail yet to live in this world." J I is memory has been done justice Lu by his countrymen. 

A most interesting cnmnmmorntion of him was held in Loudon, on the 2t)lh November, 
1^:28, being the (wo hundredth anniversary of his birth. 


it, « Wirdniii of fJuu in tluj C''.***rit i'J >. ill'll i edilioi*. 
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So rnjiiil anil compHn lias been the ihrny of thu Ottoman empire, as (in agnTe<4vu power. tin-; 
any person now living, unacquainted wilh history anterior tu thu date id his own birth, v-uaht 
treat 1 lie notion of danger t.o Christian Europe from thu ambition ol Turkey, :is the. idle lour ■ ». 
an over-anxious mind. Yet there, was a lime, ami lliat within a ‘vulury ami a hall, uln*u Rope/, 
summoned the. princes of Europe to support Lhu Cross, and the Ea-teni trmii iuv id * hri.deinlwm 
was tlie scene of almost cunsfaiit warfare between thristiau and Moslem. 'I hat period n! 
danger was to Poland a period of glory ; and the brightest part of it. is the reign ol the 
warrior-king, John Sohioski. It pro veil, indeed, no better than an empty glilW, wmi at, a wio, 
expense of blood ami treasure, thu benefits of which were, chiefly reaped hy the taithh-**. ami 
ungrateful Austria. 

Soblesld was the younger son of a Polish nobleman, high in rank and merit, lie w.r-’ 
bom in li>29. The ileal li of bis brother, slain in warfare with thu Cossacks of the I Inline, 
in 1049, placed him in possession of this hereditary lilies and immense estates ol hw. Iiohm*. 
To these distinctions lie added high personal merits, an athletic, body, a powerful, arti\c, and 
upright mind, and. as the. result proved, the qualities which make a general ami staieHinnu 
It is no wonder therefore I hut, in the wars carried on hy Poland during his youth, again. '.I. 
Tartars, Cossacks, an d Swedes, he won laurels, though the Republic gained neither honour m»r 
advantage. At ail early ago lie acquired the confidence of Casimir, 11m reigning king >»f Roland, 
and was employed in various services of importance. On the revolt of laiboniir.dsi, Grand 
Marshal of Poland, Suhieski was invested wit li that oJlieo, and soon after made Lieutenant 
General (if wo may so translate ir) of thu Polish jinny. In that capacity lie led lie* rojal 
troops against Lubomirski. The king's obstinacy furred him to give hat tic at a di »d\ ;uil.u"\ 
and ho was defeated, July Id, 101115; but thu I damn of this mu Imp was universally llmavn on 
the right person, while, the skilful conduct of SobieskiV. retreat obtained general ndiniruliun. 

lie married jMnrie do la Grange d’Anjuieu, a brunch Indy of noble birth, u tin li.id 
accompanied the quo.en into Inland. Shu was a woman of wit. and beauty, who e.mvi.,i*d 
throughout life an unusual and unfortunate inlhumcu over a lmshmid devotedly nflaehed \ it In r r 
Aided by her favour with her mistress, Kobieski obtained the. highest miiitaiy idlmt*, that -J 
Grand General, in lt>b7. Happy fur Poland, tluit in this instance, lau-ur and ncrii went hand 
in hand ; for a host of fourscore thousand Tartars broke into the kingdom, when its e,\ii;m.iej 
finances could not maintain an army, and its exhausted population could hardly 'ujijdy mm. Ly 
draining bis own purse, pledging bis own resources, and levying recruits on hit- inunriM* e. fate, 
the General raised his troops from twelve to twruly thousand, and marched fearhvidy le-aimi. 
a force four times as great. Tim scheme of his campaign was singularly cnniidrnt, :-o mu-dt i ,» 
as to excite the disapprobation oven r>f the intrepid Comic. Hu deb, (died eight lhmismd men 
in several corps, with secret orders, and tank pest with tin* remaining twelve llum-itud m « ( 
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fortified ramp at. Pudsthiccz, a small town in the Palatinate of Russia, to stand the attack of 
fixity thousand Tuilars, while hi? detachments were converging to their assigned. stations. The 
n^Mult was renewed for -sixteen successive lays ; ami lay after day the assailants were repulsed 
wirh s hi lighter. On the seventeenth, Snbiesld oiforod battle in the open held. A bloody contest 
ensued; 1ml while victory was doubtful, the Polish detachments appeared on the Tartar flanks, 
and turned the kikume. Disheartened by their loss, the. Tartars made overtures of peace, 
which was enutduded equally to the satisfaction of both the belligerents, October JO, 1007. 

The circumstances attendant on the abdication ol Casimir, in lt;0b, and llic election of liis 
successor "Michael Wiesnovvieski, do not demand our notice, for Sobieski took little part in the 
intrigues of the candidates, or the dcdihemtimia of the Diet. The new King wept and trembled 
us lie. mounted a throne to which lie had never aspired, and which lie protested himself 
incapable to till ; and the event proved that lie was right. Yet, when he had lasted the sweets 
of pi, wit, he looked jealously on Ihu man most highly esteemed and most able to do his country 
sen ice, and therefore must formidable to a weak and suspicious prince. The Ukraine Cossacks 
had Ijiam converted by oppression from good subjects into bad neighbours, and mi the accession 
of Michael they again raised the standard of war. Partly by negotiation, pnrlly by foice, the 
firuiul Oeimral reduced all the country from the Ifog to the. Dneister in the campaign of 1CW1, 
and ho received the thanks of the, Republic, for performing such eminent, services with such 
scanty moans. It is still more to his credit that lie interfered, iwt»ior the first time, in favour 
of the revelled Pessaries, and insisted ou their being received into allegiance with kindness, and 
oucouiMged 1o good behaviour by equitable find iriendly treat mniit. 

King Michael was of a very difierent mind in this matter. Determined on the subjugation 
of the whole, Ukraine, ho intrigued h» hinder the Dirt from confirming the peace, mid thus 
induced 11)0 Cossacks to cail in Urn help of Turkey, by threatening which they had stopped the 
progress of Subieski. This brought mi a fm-h discussion in the Diet, in which Kobieski warmly 
urged I ho expediency of cmices’-jon. Michael, however, persisted in his course; and horn this 
period wo may date the cmnniemvment of u. league to dethrone him. In this, at liist, Snbioski 
took no aclive, certainly no open part. "When compelled to declare himsell, he asserted, with 
zeal, 11m right of the Republic to depute a prim:*! who lmd shown himself unfit to reign. The 
consequences of this discord were very serious. At a Diet held in the spring of dCi 2, Michael 
was openly required to abdicate. To avoid Ibis lie summoned the minor nobility, who had no 
seats in the Diet, and with whom, having formerly been of their body, lie was more popular, 
to meet in the field of ( iolumbii, on the bunk of the \i:dula; and he thus raised a sort of 
militia, to the number of a hundred thousand, ready to uphold him as the King. Bnhieski, 
encamped at Lowie.sc with an array devoted to him, maintained the cause of the confederate 
nobles. Neither party, however, wna in haste to appeal to anus ; and in the interim, Mahomet 
iV., will) 150,000 Turks, and 100,00.0 Tartan*, invaded Pohmd. The King, instead of 
marching against the enemy, contented himself with setting a price on Sobieski a head, in whom 
alone the hope of Poland rested. Too weak, however, to oppose the Turks, he sought the 
Tartars, who had dispersed to carry rain through the country, routed them in live successive 
battles, arul recovered an immense booty and 30,000 prisoners from Jhcir hands, Meanwhile 
tho Turks overran Pudoiia, and took its capital town, tiie strong fortress of Kumiuice, the 
bulwark of Poland, Incapable himself of action, and apprehensive alike of the failure or 
success of Subic ski, Michael hastily concluded an ignominious peace, by which the Ukraine and 
part of JL'odolia were ceded to Turkey, and the payment of au annual tribute was agreed upon* 
This treaty of Doudcha#, signed October B, 1072, prevented Kubieski from continuing 
the war, and he returned indignantly to his camp at Lowicz. Before the end of the year, 
the King found it necessary to adopt conciliatory measures, and Sobieski, and other nobles 
who had been outlawed with him, were restored to civil rights and the enjoyment of their 
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property. At the Diet hold in February, 1073, lu- inveighed against tin* fraiidaUic n^ity 
of Boiiilehax, which, ia truth, 'was void, ln*in" concluded u iiin *iit 111'; sum-Omi of that. body, 
and it was rest lived to renounce the treaty, mid rmmw lint war. b’ighly thousand [’urks 
were stationed In a fortified camp at CWzini, to over awe the m-vl v-iM-nqin rod 
November 12, 1(173, Suhieski stuvmed their camp. L>lisi*rv im*' that tin* ndhutry favored, 
he ilismoimted Ills own regiment of dragoons, and led iln-m t.o tin* rmnpurl which i1m\ 
were tlie first to scale. The infantry rushed forward to support llrnir tT'-in-iM 1 : the » iiOviichnieiif '■ 
were won, and the Turks muted with great daughter, and entirely di-m-mmi vd, 'l hi/, 
victory was disgraced 1 »y the massacre uf a great number of prhnwiv. m cuJd Mood. Soon 
after it the death of Michael relieved Ikdund from the burden of a, weak Kin*/, and lie* interne; 
stopped the victorious generals progress, hy requiring his atbmlimoe in Poland. 

The Diet of election commenced its sittings May i, D»7d, As belmv. there vn-iv n 
number of foreign candidates, 1ml none who commanded a decisive majority among * In* elm-ti-iv. ; 
and at. last the choice of the assembly fell on Sohic.dii, who, whatever iiis :-eo;vt wi'ln-s or 
intrigues may have keen, had never openly protended to the crown. 'Hint eboici- urn, r»‘i*ii\ed 
with general rejoiring. Tim new King’s livst care was In follow’ up the hiow ; Irm-x at 
Choczim, and wrest the Ukraine from Turkey. During this and the two fullowin--' y 'oiv. 
that unhappy country was again the scene of bloodshed and rapine. There i,‘ litile in * hi- 
history of the war to claim* our* alt tint 3 mi. It was concluded at liar- memorable ierc/in-r of 
Zurawno, where, with a policy somewhat similar to that which ho pursued at Pudubiirz. he 
advanced to meet an invading army outnumbering his own six to one. Fori mint My *he 
Turkish government stood in need of peace, and their general had authority and onl'T:: 
to put ail end to tlm war in tlm host maimer lie could; and aflcv besieging the PolMt rump 
fur live weeks, he consented to a treaty, signed October 2‘d, Di7f>. the lermr, of which wmv 
far more lav Durable than could have, been anticipated by Poland. Twn-lhinb; of the Ckiwiuo. 
and part of Podolia, were restored to her, and Urn tribute imposed hy the. treaty of Dnudcjuiz, 
was given up. These terms were ratified hy the Porto, and seven years uf peace succeeded 
to almost constant ■war. 

This interval of rest from amis is not important in the history of Stdaeskm life. A* 
lie had anticipated, he found the throne no easy scut; and his criminal weakness in admin in;. • 
the Queen, who never scrupled- at disturbing public affairs to gratify her own pns.-ionri or 
prejudices, 1o an undue weight in his counsels, lessens our sympathy with his vexation.';, and 
casts a shade over liis. brilliant qualities. Iu 11)80 greater matters began to be movd. 
Ever watchful of the Porte, Sobieski knew through his spies that, Mahomet wm; pr.-purii;*. 1 
for war witli Austria, as sonn as the existing truce expired; and In* conceived the project 
of uniting the money of Kruno, and the arms of Austria and Venice, with tluu-o «.f 1‘Mnud *, 
ami, hy thus distracting the. power of Turkey, to regain more easily Urn nmclermoled 
fortress of Kaminiec, and the remnant of PodoJiu. lie had, indeed, sworn solemnly !o mainl. du 
a treaty, which the Turks religiously observed; but the Pop r* was mdy to ab;*oh >• him fmm 
thfi oath, and this the morality of the ago thought quite sullicie.ut. for a lime, inn \m\\ ■ 
wore frustrated, both at home and abroad; but as the political storm wliiHi war. rolled inp 
gre-w darker and darker, both Pope and hhupevor entered more heartily into the sHieuw, 
and an offensive and defensive treaty was concluded between Austria and Poland, 

Tlie Turkish troops assembled in the plains of Adrianoplc, in Mny, 1 (UM>, in mnulurr. 
according to the calculations of historians, upwards of 200,000 lighting mem Tim brine 
Hungarians, heretofore the bulwark of Austria against the Ottoman, but now alienated by 
oppression and misgovermnont, revolted under the cede) mated Trkeli, and opened a way 
into the heart of the Austrian empire. Kara JVluslapha commanded the immense unity 
destined hy the lorto for this warfare, and ior once he showed judgment and decision in 
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in gkoting Km all obp rts {Hid pushing forward nt. nm*e to V ii^iinsi. Leopold fled in haste with 
his court : tin- hupeml General, tin* Ijrii.vo Cluiries of Lorraine, threw in part of his small 
jinny reinforce the garrison. hut was unable to oppe?< tin* progress nf the besiegers. Tin* 
iri' nehes were opened July 11th, and the heavy arlillory of tlio Turks crumbled tlio weak 
3 *iUnpiirt.- ? and curried destruction imo tlio interior of the. ciiy. TTihnppy is 1 lie country which 
Inals to foreign aid in such a strait! Tlio German princes had not yo.t brought up tlirir 
rontingi-uls ; and oven Suhieski, tlio last man tu d- day in siuTi in cause, could not. collect 
liis army fiat enough to m«*i*t tin* pressing tmed of llie occasion, la -Her readied him filler 
letter, entreating that ho would at least, bring tins terror of hi* name and profound military 
shill to the relief of Austria; and he set. utf to traverse Moravia with an escort ut only two 
thousand horse, leaving the. Grand General JahIoin>wsl:i to bring up tins army with the 
utmost speed. After all, the Polish troops reached Tula, on the Danube, the place ot rendezvous, 
before the Havanans, Saxons, and ether German auxiliaries wen* collected. On September 
Till, the whole army was assembled, in number about 71.01)0, Vienna was already in the 
utmost, distress. Ktahromherg, lie* brave rommnuihmt. had written tu the I hike of Lorraine, 
a. Idler, euiilaining only those pithy word:, “ No more time to lose, my Lord ; no more 
lime !i, lose.” 1 Incapable of resisting with ils enfeebled garrison a general assault,, the 
place, must have fallen but for the avarice, and stupid pride of Mustapha, who thought, that 
the imperial capital mud c<nitain iiumeiisn treasures, vhlch he was Jutli to give, up to 
iudi'-orimiimh! plunder; ami nevr dreamed that, any one would ho hardy enough to contest 
the prize with hi.*, mulliiiuli r- before il fell iiuo Iiis hands from mere exhaustion. There 
wu'\ imh'i'd no niiii’e. time to lo:v: it \\\i" ealcuhited on August ^!ind that Viuniifi c.nuld only 
Imhl oiil. llivei* do\s again.'.! a general ; and SpfouJu r luii arrived la fore tlio ( 'lirisf.iun 

jinny moved from Tulu. hire. Luguig i.f ntouiiiuin rmol rlill .^‘painted it from Vienna,, 
in ;<u\ part of which i!* 1 pro'iTe;*: lnijlil. have been sinpp* d l:y Midi a. detachment, ;es the immense 
Turki-h army might veil Icon 1 I’pan-d, 

T'he bailie of deii\* r:inc»*. [ini dit tv pi. mher 1;i. DJI-m. wa*’ slmrt. and decisive: the* 
Turk' wav diyirled and « 11: h.ea riened 1^ their i vi‘ii« , raiV. mi.-conduci. Sobieski was not 
expected to umiinand in per: on ; but die Tarlair had set n him lead his cavalry to the 
ihid-'M- too »*|{ eii in overlook the sign? which marked his prevmv, and tins knowledge 
nf ii ; unk their hearts dill uimv. hf Allah ! "* said llm brave. Khan of the '1 art sirs, ns 

be pi till I'd mil. to the Yisir tin* peiuimied lances of (he I hilisli llorse. Giuirds, 1,4 Allah! 
bul lie* wizard ic uionjipyt them, sure i ii**u The \ isir uUemptcd to atone by courage 
for his pad, errors, but, despair or disalVeeiiuu had seized on soldiers and officers. Even 
the veteran Tartar chief replied h> his entreaties,-— “ The J/olish King is there. 1 know 
him vdl. I ‘ill i imt fell you that all we htnl to do was to gel away us fust as 

p< ibl e V r |‘lie polish cavalry pushed forward to tin* Visit’s tout, and cut their way 

ih rough the Spabis, who ulmio. disputed lliu victory ; and with the capture of their great 

standard the roiideniuimn and cmifu.Ton of flu; Turks became, filial and emnplde. Entering 
\ ieumi i In * next, day, Subic; ki was received with un enthusiasm little pleasant. to the jealous 
temper of tin* Miiipcror, who manifested his incurable meanness of disposition, not only in 
hm mid reception and ungracious thanks of tlio deliverer <>f Ids kingdom, hut in the 
ingratitude and perfidy of ail his subsequent conduct. 

Whether from pure love of beating the Turks, or from a false hope, that Leopold 
might, he induced tu perform his promises, .Sobieski, contrary to the wishes of the Lepublie, 
purued the flying enemy into Hungary, Near Gran, on the Danube, he met wUh n 
Kovere cheek, in which his own life lmd nearly been sacrificed to the; desire of showing 
the Imperialists that he could conquer without, their help. This ho acknowledged alter 
his junction with the Duke of Lorraine. “ Gentlemen" he said, “ I confess X wanted 

3 M 
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to conquer without you, for the honour of my own nutiou. I have suffered severely for it, 
"being soundly heat; but I will take my revenge both willi you and for you. To effect 
tliis must be the chief object of our thoughts” The disgrace was soon wiped off by 
a decisive victory gamed nearly on the same spot. Gran capitulated, and the King led 
his army back to Poland in the month of December. 

The glory of this celebrated campaign fell to Poland, the profit accrued to Austria. 
Kaminicc was still in the possession of Turkey, and continued so during the whole reign 
of Sobieski : not from want of effort, for the recovery of that important liniress was 
the leading object of the campaigns of 1GS4-5, and 1G87 ; but the Polish army was butler 
suited for the open field than for the tedious and expensive process of a siege. in 

1G8G, Leopold, apprehensive lest Sohicski should break ulf an alliance dLUe.lelul to his 
subjects and unsatisfactory to himself, (for the Emperor had broken every pnmike, and 
failed in every inducement which lie had held out to the Polish sovereign.) threw out 
another bait, which succeeded better than the duplicity and ingratitude of tin: contriver 
deserved. He suggested the idea of wresting from the Turks Jduldiivia and Widlwhiit, 

to be held as an independent and hereditary kingdom by Sobieski and Lis family, and 
promised a body of troops to assist in the undertaking. The grout ubjYut nf KoliifAiY. 
ambition, by pursuing which he lust much of Lis popularity and incurred just cmiriuv, 
as aiming at an unconstitutional object by nn constitutional means, was to hand dm crown 
of Poland to his son at his own decease, anil render it, if possible, hernditary in Lis 

ianiily. The possession of the above-named provinces was nmst desirable as a slop to 
this; or, if this wish were still frustrated, it was yet desirable as placing his posterity 
among the royal houses of Europe: and with a preference of private to public inliavst, 
which is not less censurable for being common, lie rejected an offer made by Mahmnri; 
to restore Kaminiee, and to pay a large sum to indemnify Poland for the expenses of the 
war, that he might pursue liis favourite scheme ol‘ family aggrandisement;. Satisfied, 
however, with having engaged him in this new diversion of the Turkish power, Leopold 
had not the smallest intention of sending the promised troops; and the King of Poland 
was involved in great danger from their non-appearance at the expected place. This 
campaign, however, was so far satisfactory, that Moldavia yielded without resistance or 
bloodshed; a second and a third expedition, mnlertakcn in 10H6 aud 10‘Jl, tu consolidaie 
and extend this conquest, were unsuccessful, and the sovereignly soon passed buck into 

the hands of Turkey. The campaign of 10‘Jl was the last in which Hubiecki appeared in 
the Mil. 

The reader will see from this brief account that he added ihw Enrols. after tl,< ; 
campaign uf Vienna, to those by which his brows were so profusely garlanded. Indeed 
he scarcely deserved to do so; for great and disinterested as his conduct often wu>\ in 
this juncture he sacrificed national to family interests, anil consumed the blood and riches 
of his countrymen in a needless and fruitless war. 

Sobieski’s internal policy has little to recommend it, or to exalt bis fame. Devoted 
to his wile, who proved herself unworthy his affection by the most harassing demands 
upon liis time aud attention, aud still more by a pertinacious, unwise, itud unci niit.it at ional 
interference in state affairs, which had not even the excuse of being well directed, but 
was continually employed to promote private interests, to gratify private prejudices, and, 
ultimately, at once to violate the laws and sow dissensions in her own family by securing 
the crown of Poland to her own son, and choosing a younger in preference to the elder 
branch, the King lowered his popularity aud reputation by thus weekly yielding h, 
unworthy influence, and, as the natural consequence, he was mulhmully thwarted by a 
harassing and often factious opposition. Civil discord, family quarrels, and the iulinuiiie* 
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r >i a I»< uly worn uiit preijiut uiv-Iy Ly unsparing; exposure fur inure- than forty years to the 
Unk of war, c milauod in embitter the decline of his i ifo. in tin; live V‘*ars wliinh elapsed 
rrnm Subicski s lust campaign to Ins d^-ath, this history 0/ Poland records much uf unprincipled 
intriguing, mmi-li personal ingratitude, and Punie upright opposition to his measures, but 
nothing of material importance to his personal iiittmy. lh- died Juno IT, ]l> r f!> } un the 
tlmilijo anniversary, it is said, of his birth ami his mmcssioii to this throne: ami by another 
singular eomc-idencc, his birth ami death were alike heralded by storms ,n mmsua.l violence. 

r I'ho rim racier uf Kohieski is one of great brilliancy and considerable faults. As a sabjud. 
ho displayed genuine, disinterested patriotism; as a king, the uislfiuv r.f Jiis family seems 
to have been dearer to him than that of his country. Nor did his donieslh: government 
display the vigour and decision which we might reasonably hate expected from his powerful 
mind. Hut- his justice was unimpeachable : In: was temperate, and mirewoiigeJu! even when 
personally uJlVontoil, which often happened in the tumultuous Lids of Poland ; and, in a 
bigoted ago, lit; displayed the virtue of toleration, '[’lie .•mist ant. labours of an active life 
did not choke bis literary taste, mid his literary attainments wore considerable ; ins spoke 
several languages, aspired to Ikj a puet, and loved the company uf learned mm. Jfe was 
remarkable fur the suavity of his temper and the charms of his conversation. Such a 
character, though far from perfection, is entitled to the epithet ciukat. which hn wou and 
enjoyed ; and, as a soldier, lie has a claim l,u our grulitude, wiiich not every soldier possesses. 
Ilis warfare was almost uniformly waged u gainst an aggressive ami barbarian power, which, 
in the utmost need of Christian Luropo, la* stood forward 1,0 resist, and finally broke. Like 
other nations, Turkey lias had its ultenialious uf mut.-ss and Ins*; but never, since the 
campaign of Vienna, have (he arms of the Kar.t tin-unioned the ivpmv of Hurnpe. 

The history oi Sobieskis life, and reign L t.old u.f. large in the works uf Ids countryman 
Zahtski; in the Life by the Abbe Coyer, of which iheiv is on Kuglish translation; and in a 
recent publication by J\I. Sal vainly. The same writer bus re-published a must interesting 
colled ion. uf Loiters, written by Sobieski to ids <jueen, during tin: campaign uf Vienna, 
printed fur the first time in Poland about twenty- right v^ts ago. 
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Tfee name oi‘ Isaac Baubuw stands eminent amwift tl.e ilium* nml pliii.entdmrs p' tin- 
seventeenth centuiy. Of the many Rnoil and ffreat men -ft In mi it is the ;.dei-y ••( 'iimiiy 
College, Cambridge, to number as her Ihslcv-sous, tlmiv is umu- more «.»«!, nm«:_ l-W'l- ■ 
after Baccct aiul Newton, mere distinguished than he: and h». law aiM-r.|*vml elmm to t,u- 
gratitude of all members «r that splendid foundation as the projector of its lied lilm.i u 

as well os a liberal ben factor in oilier respects. ^ ( 

Tlic father of Burrow, a respectable citizen of London, was Ihiondrnper to ChurLs I., 

Ihe son was naturally brought up in royalist principles. The .lain of bis birth is vanoutly 
assigned by liis biographers, but tlm more probable amount, fixes it. to Orml.u\ WW. It. is 
recorded that his childhood was turbulent and quarrelsome; ; tbal be was careless ol bis t-Iut Jk 1 : , 
disinclined to study, and especially addicted tr. lighting and promoting quarrels among bis 
schoolfellows ; ami of a temper nUngolhiT so unpromising, that bis father often express ml a 
wish, that, if any of his chibhvii pin. nil die, it might lie liis son Isaac. He was first sent, lo 
school at tho Charter House, anil removed thence to Felstem! in Buses;. Here bis disposition 
seemed to change : lie made grant, progress in learning, and wa.s entered at Trinity < allege 
iu 1645, in liis fifteenth year, it being then usual to send hoys to college, about that ago. 
He passed liis term as an undergraduate with much credit. The time and place wore not 
favourable to the promotion of Loyalists ; for a royalist, master had been ejected to make room 
for one placed there by the parliament, and the fellows were chiefly of the same, political 
persuasion. But Harrow's good conduct and attainments won tho. favour of his superiors, and 
in 1640, the year after lie took his degree, he was elected fellow. If deserves to bo known, 
for it is honourable to both parties, that lie never disguised or compromised his own principles. 

His earlier studies were especially turned towards natural philosophy; and, rejecting tho 
antiquated doctrines then taught in the scliouls. be seleolod Bacon, Galileo, and Dcsenrteu as bis 
favourite authors, lie did not commence the study of mathematics until after he had gained 
his fellowship, and was led to it in a very circuitous way. lie was induced to read the Greek 
astronomers, with a view to solving the difficulties ot ancient chronology ; and to understand 
their works a thorough knowledge of geometry was indispensable Ue therefore, undertook the 
study of that science ; which suited the beat of bis genius so well, that be became mm of the 
greatest proficients in it of his age. Ilis first intention was to become a physician, and be made 
considerable progress in anatomy, chemistry, botany, and other sciences subservient lo the 
profession of medicine; but he changed his mind, and determined to make divinity his ebiel 
pursuit. In 1655 he went abroad, liis travels extended through France, Italy, and ihe Levant, 
to Constantino] do ; and, after an absence of four years, he returned to England through Germany 
and Holland. During this period ho lost no opportunity of prosecuting ids studies; and lie 
«f.nt home several descriptive poems, and some letters writ Ion in Latin, which are printed in hb. 
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Opnsr.uk, 51 in the fuiirfh volume of the folio edition of liis works. Tn Hie voyage to Smyrna. 
Jjc gave a proof of the high spirit, which, purified from its childish rninilinoss and violence, 
coulinuml to form part of lrit» clmrarter it rough life. r J'hc yessel being attacked by an Algerine 
corsair, Harrow remained on the deck, cheerfully and vigorously fighting, until the assailant 
sheered oif. lining asked afterwards why he did not go into the hold, and leave the defence 
of the ship to those whom it concerned, ho replied, “It. concerned no one more than myself. 

1 would rather have died than fallen into the hands of those merciless pirates” Hu has 
described this voyage, anti its eventful dmuiistanccs, in a poem contained in Lis “ Op use id a. 15 

He entered into orders in lfjfjfJ, and in the following year was made Greek Professor 
at Cambridge. The numerous offices to which he was appointed about this time, show that Ins 
merits were generally and highly esteemed. He was chosen to he Professor of Geometry at 
Gresham College in 3(562; and was one of tlie first fellows elected into the Loyal Society, 
after the incorporation of that body by charter in 3 (#63 ; in which year lie was also appointed llw 
first mathematical lecturer on the foundation of Mr. Lucas, at Cambridge. Not that, lie made 
sinecures of these responsible employments, or thought himself qualified to discharge the duties 
of all at once: for lie resigned the Greek professorship, on being appointed Lucasian professor, 
for reasons explained in his introductory oration, which is exiant in the “ OpuseuU. 1 " The, 
Gresham professorship he also gave- up in 1604. intending thenceforth to reside at Cambridge. 
Mnally, in 16G9, he resigned the. Lncarian chair to his great successor, Newton, intending to 
devoto himself entirely to the study of divinity. Harrow received the degree of ML 
by royal mandate in J 070 ; and, in 1072, was raised to the mastership of Trinity College 
by the lung, with the compliment, “that he had given it to the best scholar in England/' 
In that high station he distinguished himself by liberality : he remitted several allowance* 
which Ills predecessors hud required from the college; bo set. on foot the scheme For a 
new library, and contributed in purse, and still more by his persona! exertions, to Ha 

completion. It should lie remarked that his patent of appointment being drawn up ns 
usual, with a permission to many, lie caused that part to he si ruck out, conceiving it 
to be at variance with the statulcs. He was cut »>|f by n. fever in the prime of life, 

May 4, 1670, aged forly-nino, during a visit, to London. His remains wore honourably 
deposited in Westminster Abbey, among the. wort, hies of the land ; and in Hint, noble 
building a monument was erected to him by the contributions of his friends. 

Of Barrow’s mathematical works we must speak briefly. The earliest of them was 
an edition of “Euclid's Elements, 1 ’ containing all the books, published at Cambridge in 
1055, followed by an edition of the “Data 5 ' in 1057. His “ Lectiones Optica?/’ the first 
lectures delivered on the Lucasian foundation, were printed in 1009, and attracted tlie 
following commendation from the eminent mathematician, James Gregory: — “Mr, Bartow, 

in his Optics, shows himself a most; subtle geometer, so that I think him superior, t 0 any 

that ever I looked upon. I long exceedingly to see his geometrical lectures, especially 
because 1 have some notions on that subject by me.” In this work (we speak on the 
authority of Montucla, part iv, viii.), Barrow has applied himself principally to discuss 
subjects unnoticed or insufficiently explained by preceding authors. Among these was the 
general problem, to determine the focus of a lens ; which, except in a few cases, as where 
the, opposite sides of the lens are similar, and the incident rays of light parallel to the 
axis, had, hitherto been left to the practical skill and experience of the workman.; 1 Barrow 
gave a . complete solution of the problem, comprised in an elegant formula which, includes 
all cases, whether of parallel, convergent, or divergent rays. “This hook/’ says' Moutriidiw 
“fe n. mine of mrioife arid 1 interesting propositions in Optics, to the solution .of wlriiji 
.'jgooiiietiy Sj. applied- .with peculiar, elegance.” . _ , v, ' 1 •’/; 

: L‘ ■ Lectioues Geometries/* full of profound researches, .into dlh L 

"■ 1 1 ' ' , ' '..v •’ ' - 1 , /...Vm/I 
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geometry, the method of tangents, ami the properties of curvilinear figures, appeared iti 
the following year, 1070. The vast improvements iu our methods of investigation, arising 
out of the invention of the fluxiuml or differential calculus, lmvo cast into the shade llie 
labours, and in part the fame, of the early geometricians, and have made that easy, which 
before was all hut impossible. This work, however, is remarkable as containing a way 
of determining the subtangent of a curve, justly characterised by Moutucla as being so 
intimately connected with the above-named method of analysis, that ir. is needless to seek 
in subsequent works the main principle of the differential calculus. The inquiring reader 
will find a full account of it in Montuda, or iu Thomson’s “ History of the Loyal Society,” 
page 575. There is an English translation of the “ Leetimics Geometries,” by- Stone, 
published in 1735. Barrow also edited the works of Archimedes, the Cuuius of Apollonius, 
and the Spherics of Theodosius, in a very compressed form, in I ynl. Svo, Limd. 1075. 
The treatise of Archimedes on the Sphere and Cylinder, and the “Matbumatirm Lcctiom-sA 
a series of Lucasian lectures, read in 11SI54 and subsequent years, were nut printed until 
ILlSrj, after the authors death. This work, or at. lease Kirby’s translation, published about 
1731, contains the oration which he made before the University on his election to tlm 
Lucasian chair. (For further detail, see 'Wards “Lives of the Gresham Pro lessors/') 

It is however as a theologian that Barrow is host known lu the present, ago. Unlike 
his scientific writings, his theological works never can grow obsolete, fur they contain denial 
truths set forth with a power of argument, and force of eloquence, which must ever continue 
to command the admiration of those who are capable of appreciating and relishing the • 
noblest qualities and products of the human mind. The light of revelation slmue clearly 
and steadily then as now ; no modem discoveries can increase or diminish its brightness ; 
no new methods of reasoning, no more convenient forms of notation or expression, can 
supersede the sterling excellences which wo have just ascribed to this great divine. Others 
may rise lip (they are yet to comej equal or superior to him in these very excellences; 
still their tame can never detract from his ; and Barrow with ills great predecessor. 
Hooker, will not fail to he classed among the luminaries of the English chunk, and the 
standard authors c»l the English language. Copious and majestic in his style, his sermons 
were recommended by the great Lord Chatham to his great sun, as admirably adapted 
to imbue the public speaker with the coveted "abundance of words” the knowledge and 
full command of his native language. Pie himself neglected not to increase his stores 
from the models of ancient eloquence; and his manuscripts, preserved in Trinity College 
Library, hear testimony to the diligence with which he transcribed the lines t passages 
of the Greek and Latin authors, especially Demosthenes and Chrysostom, llis sermons 
■were lung, too long it was thought by many of liis hearers; but they were carefully composed, 
written and rewritten again and again, and their method, argumentative closeness, and 

abundant learniug, show that he thought no pains too great to bestow on the important 
duty of public teaching. War burton said that in reading Barrow’s sermons he was obliged 
to think. They are numerous, considering their nature and the comparatively short 

period of the authors clerical life. The livst edition of his works, by Archbishop Tillotson, 
to whom, in conjunction with his friend and biographer Mr. Hill, Barrow left Ids manuscripts, 
contains seventy-seven sermons on miscellaneous subjects, of which only two were printed, 
and those not published, during the author’s life; together with a series of thirty- four 
sermons on the Apostles’ Greed. Mr. Hughes, the Jute editor of his works, has added to 

the former collection live more, printed lor the first time from the original MSS. in 

Trinity Library. We quote from the life prefixed to that edition, the eloquent passage in 
which Mr. Hughes speaks of these admirable works. 

"Never, probably, was religion at a lower ebb in the British dominions, than when 
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that profligate prince, Charles II., wlm sat miawed oil a thrmie formed as it were out of 
3ii.y father's scaffold, found the people so weariful of puritanical hypocrisy, presbyterian 

murtiJi rations, and a thousand forms of unintelligible mysticism, tliat they were ready to 
pinnae into Hie opposite rices of scepticism or infidelity, and to regard with complacency 
llm dissolute morals of himself and his vile associates. Tu denounce this wickedness in the 
most awful terms; to strike at guilt with fearless aim, whether exalted in liigli places, or 
.lurking in obscure retreats ; to delineate the native horrors and sad o fleets of vice, to 
develop the, charms of virtue, and inspire a love uf it in the human heart ; in short, 
to assist in building up the fallen buttresses and broken pillars of God's Church upon 

earth, was the high and holy duty to which Harrow was railed.' 5 

'Besides! liis sermons. Barrow wrote a shorter tm Exposition of the Creed, 15 an 

<s Exposition of the ."Decalogue/ 5 an te Exposition of the Lord's Prayer, 55 and a short account 
of the doctrine of the “ Sacraments.' 5 These wore composed in lOtiO, the year in 
which the ui Luctiunes Opticas ' 5 were published, in ubedieuce to some college regulation, 
and, Mr. Hughes conjectures, as exercises fur a college preaehership. Harrow says, in 
a letter, that they so took up his thoughts, that lie could not easily apply them to any 
other matter, llis great, work on the “Hope's Supremacy ' 5 was not composed till ] 07 G. 
The. pains which lie look with it were immense; aud we are told by the same authority 
that / u the state of his MS. in Trimly Library shows that probably no piece was ever 
composed more studiously, digested iimre carefully, or supported by more numerous 

and powerful authorities/’ Barrow stales in this wnik the several positions on which 
tlie Bomanists ground their claim, on behalf of ilm BLdmp of Bnme, for universal 
supremacy over the Christian church. Tlr-m lie divides into seven heads, which he 
proceeds severally and successively to refute. “ This 'realise/ 5 says Dr. Tillutson, in 
liis preface to it, Li lie gave lu me on liis dentli-LM, with the character that he hoped it 
was indillenmt, perlivl, though not altogether as he laid ini ended it, if (hid laid granted 
him longer life,. Mo designed indeed to lia\e transcribed it, again, and to have tilled 
op I hose many spares which wen; purposely left, in it ihr tin* farther confirmation and 
illustration of several things, by more testimonies and instances which ho had in liis 
thoughts. And it; would certainly have added much to the h canty and purled ion of this 
work, had it, pleased God that ho had lived t-> finish it to liis inimi, and to have given 
it his last hand. However, as it is, it is not only a just, (mi an admirable discourse on 

this subject, which many others have handled before,, but he hath exhausted it; insomuch 

Hint, no argument of moment, nay, hardly any consideration properly belonging to jf, 

hath escaped Ills largo ami eomprcl ion hive mind. lie 1ml li said enough to silence the 
controversy fur ever, and to deter all wise men of both sides from meddling any further 
with it.” Appended to this treatise on the fit Supremacy of the Hope 39 is a discourse 

on the “ Unity of the Church.” 

We conclude with a few scattered notices of the character and person of this 

excellent, maw, liis habits, it will readily be supposed, were very laborious, Li*. Pope, 
in his “Life of Bishop Ward,” says that during winter .Barrow would rise before light,, 
being never without a tinder-box, and that lie lias known him frequently rise after liis first 
sleep, light and burn out liis caudle, and then return to bed before day. In pecuniary 
a Hairs he was gen on ms in the extreme. Of his liberality to his college we have already 
spoken. We may add that, being appointed to two ecclesiastical preferments, he bestowed 
the prulits of both in charily, and resigned them as soon as lie became master uf Trinity, 
lie left no properly but books ami unpublished manuscripts. Pure in liis morals, ho 

was the farthest possible from moroseness; amiable, lively, and witty iu liis temper 

and conversation, he was impatient of any looseness, irreverence, or con seriousness of 
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speech, “ being of all men/’ says Dr, Tillotson, in his Address to the Render, “ I 
ever had tlie happiness to know, the clearest of this common guilt, anil most free from 

offending in word; coming as near as it is possible for human frailty to do, to the perfect 

idea of St James, his perfect man” 

. His figure was low and spare, but of uncommon strength ; and his courage, devoid 
of all alloy of quarrelsomeness, was approved in more than one instance related by 
Hie biographers of his peaceful life, It was among Ids peculiarities that ho never would 
sit for his portrait; but some of his friends found means to have it. taken without his 
knowledge, while they engaged his attention in discourse. There is a full-length portrait of 
him in the hall of Trinity, m fit conjunction with those of Newton and Da, eon. 

The earliest authority for Barrow's life is a short memoir hy his friend and executor, 

Mr. Hill, prefixed to the first edition of his works. Mr. Ward added some particulars, 
in his “Lives of the Gresham Professors.” The fullest accounts tiro to bo found in the 

second edition of the “ Biographia Britanniea," and in the life prefixed to Mr. Hughes's 

edition of his theological works. In this the editor lias given im analysis of the 

contents of eacli piece, calculated to assist the student to a thorough understanding of 

the author's train of argument. 



t Monument of Borrow, in Westminster Aliljey. J 
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John Buyden was born at Aidwinkle, near Ou mile, in Northamptonshire, August 9, 1631, 
according to Dr. Johnson; but Mr. Malone raises a doubt concerning the accuracy of this 
date. I he inscription on his monument says, only, naius , 1632. He was educated -at. 

Westminster School, under Dr. Busby, and elected Scholar of Trinity Collet je, Cambridge, 
in 1650. The year before he left the university, he wrote a poem on the death of 

Lord Hastings. Of this production Dr. Johnson says, that “ it was composed with great 
ambition of such conceits as, notwithstanding the reformation begun by Waller and Denham, 
the example of Cowley still kept ' in reputation* 55 Dryden’s vacillation, both in religion 
and politics, proves, that though perhaps not completely dishonest, he had no firm and 
well-considered principles. His heroic stanzas on Oliver Cromwell, written after." the: 
Protector’s funeral in 1658, were followed, ou the Restoration, ■ by his “ Astrea Ikdux,” 

and in the same year by a second tribute of flattery to bis sacred Majesty, “ A Panegyric 

«m his Coronation.” The “Annus Mirabilis 99 is one of his most elaborate works; a historical 
poem in celebration of the Duke of York's victory over the Dutch. He succeeded Sir 
William Davenant as poet-laureat. lie. did not obtain the laurel till August 18, 1670; 
but according In Malone, the patent had a retrospect, and the salary commenced from the 
Midsummer after Dayeno&t’s death, in 1668. He was also made historiographer to the 
King, and in the same year published his “ Essay on Dramatic Poetry. 19 

Among the works of, so voluminous a writer, we can only notice those which arc 
distinguished by excellence, or by some strong peculiarity. 

] try den was more than thirty years of age when he commenced dramatic writer. His 
first piece, the “ Wild Gallant, 99 met with so mortifying a reception, that he resolved never 
more to write for the stage. The hasty resolutions of anger are seldom kept, and arc 
seldom worth keeping; but in the present instance it would have been well had he adhered 
to the first dictates of his resentment We should not then, have had to regret, that so,. large 
a portion of a great writers life and labour has been wasted on twenty-eight dramas; the 
comedies exhibiting much ribaldry and but little wit ; with neither ingenuity nor interest 
in the fable; with no originality in the characters: the tragedies for the most part filled 
with, the exaggerations of romance, and the. hyperboles of an extravagant imagination, in the 
place of nature and pathos* His tragedy seldom touches the passions ; Ms staple commodities 
ore pompous language, poetical .flights, and picturesque description. His characters all 
speak in one language— that of the author. Addison says, “It is peculiar to Dryden to 
make all bis personages as wise, witty, elegant, and polite as himself. 99 In confirmation of 
the proofs internally afforded by Ms writings, that his taste for tragedy was not. genuine, 
lie expresses his contempt for Otway, master as that poet was of the tender passions. , But 
however uncongenial with his natural talent dramatic composition might he, Ms temporary '! 

3 o 
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disgust soon passed away, In his “Essay on Dramatic Poetry,” he tells his palron, Dm-.-l , 
that the writing of that ' treatise served as an amusement to him in the country, when he 
vas driven from London by the plague ; that he diverted himself with thinking on the 

theatres, as lovers do by ruminating on their absent mistresses. But whatever opinion ho 

might entertain of his own tragic style, he was himself sensible that his talents did not lie 
in the line of comedy. “ Those who decry my comedies do me no injury, except jt he 

in point of profit: reputation in them is the last thing to which I shall pretend." 1 !<• 

retaliated on the criticisms levelled against his extravagances in tragedy, by an ostentatious 
display of defiance. We find in his Dedication of the “Spanish Friar,” “ All that .1 can 
say for certain passages of my own Maximin and Almanzor is, that I knew they were bad 
enough to please when I wrote them.” 

In 1671 he was publicly ridiculed on the stage in the Duke of Buckingham’s comedy 

of the “ Rehearsal” The character of Bayes was at first named Balboa, and meant for 

Sir Robert Howard; but the representation of the piece in its original form was stopped 
by the plague in 1665: it was not re-produced till six years afterwards, when it appeared 
with alterations in ridicule of the pieces brought out in the interval, and with a mrrospomfom. 
change of the hero. Dryden affected to despise the satire. In the Dedication to his 
Translation of Juvenal, 55 he says, 44 1 answered not to the 4 Rehearsal, because I kiirw 
the author sat to himself when lie drew the picture, and was the very kayo; ol his m\n 
farce. 5 ’ 

An 44 Essay on Satire,’ 5 said to he "written jointly by Dryden and Lord Mulgwwo, 

was first printed in 1679. This piece was handed about in manuscript, for some 

before its publication. It contained reflections on the Duchess ot Ports moutli and Lord 
Rochester. Anthony Wood says, that suspecting, Dryden to be the author, the upgraded 
parties hired three ruffians, who cudgelled the' poet in Will’s Coffee-house. 

In. 1680, a translation of 44 Ovid’s Epistles” into English came, out: two of which, 
together with the “ Preface,” were by Dryden. In the following year he, pubfi fort 
“ Absalom and Achitophel a work of first-rate excellence as a political and eontrovr .d 
poem. Dr. Johnson ascribes to it 44 acrimony of censure, elegance of praise, artful delineation 
of character, variety and vigour of sentiments, happy turns of language, and pfon a g 
harmony of numbers; and all these raised to such a height as can scarcely be found tit 
any other English composition.” In the same year 44 Tim Medal,” a satire, was giveri 
to the public. This piece was occasioned by the striking of a medal, on account u\ tin 
indictment against Lord Shaftesbury being thrown out, and is a, severe invert ivo again a 
that celebrated statesman. 

In 1682 Dryden pnbl isbed 4 4 Religio Laid” in defence of revealed religion ugain-t 
Deists, Papists, and Presbyterians, Yet soon after the accession nf -James the Second, hr 
became a Roman Catholic ; and in the hope of promoting Popery, was employ* <1 mi a 
translation of 44 Maiinbourg’s History of the League,” on account of tlm parallel betv.emi 
the troubles of France and those of Great Britain. This extraordinary eonvenfon »“,p^-ed 
him. to the ridicule of the wits, and especially to the gibes of the iUcetfoutf and <vfobrut»rt 
Torn Brown. ' vR/HAdED., ■ A 

The 44 Hind and Panther/ 5 a controversial poem in defence of (he Romish t dmrrt?, nfipo;u*rt 
1687, The Hind represents the Church of Rome, the Panther the Church of England. 
The first part of the poem consists mostly of general characters and narration ; wlifob. '.ay? 
the author, 44 1 have endeavoured to raise, and give it the majestic turn of heron* portry. 
The second, being matter of dispute,, and chiefly concerning church authority, I was obb ;; rd 
to make as plain and perspicuous as possibly I could, yet not wholly neglecting tin* number-, 
though I had not frequent occasion for the magnificence of verse. The third, which hsm 
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more of the nature of domestic conversation, is, or ought to be, more free and familiar 
than the two former. There are in it two episodes, or tables, winch tire interwoven with 
the main design : so that they are properly parts of it, though they are also distinct stories 
of themselves. In both of these I have made use of the commonplaces of satire, whether 
true or false, which are urged by the members of one church against another.” The 
absurdity of a fable exhibiting two beasts discoursing on theology was ridiculed in the 
“ City Mouse and Country Mouse/ 5 a burlesque poem, the joint production of Montague, 
afterwards Earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then put forth the first sample of bis talents. 
Dryden is- supposed to have been engaged for the translation of “ Yarilkis’s History of Heresies,” 
but to have dropped the design, from a feeling of his own ineompetency to theological controversy. 
Bishop Burnet, in his .“Reflections on the Ninth Book of the first Volume of 1V1. Vari lias's 
History/ 5 classes together that work and the “Hind and Panther/ 5 as “ such extraordinary 
things of their kind, that it will he but suitable to see the author of the worst poem become 
likewise the translator of* the worst history that the age has produced. 5 ’ Dr. Johnson 
supports the Bishop’s hostile criticism so far as to pronounce the scheme of the work injudicious 
and incommodious, and to • censure the absurdity of making one beast advise another to rest 
her faith on a pope and council : but he allows it to be written “ with great smoothness of 
metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and an abundant multiplicity of images; the controversy 
to be embellished with pointed sentences, diversified by illust rations, and enlivened by sal lies • 
of invective ; 55 and a poem inlaid with such ornaments, however little worth the solid material 
might be, was but peevishly represented as “ the worst that the age had produced.” Pope, 
a higher authority than the honest Bishop in such matters, considered it. as the most emreet 
specimen of Drydeu’s versification. Malone lias shown that Burnet, was mistaken in attributing 
to our author the answer to Burnet’s “Remarks on the History. 5 ' 

In 1688 Dryden published “ Britannia Rediviva/ 5 a poem on the birth of the .Prince 
afterwards known by the title of the Pretender. The poem is to be noticed only for .its 
extravagant and ill- timed adulation, which deservedly involved the author in the disgrace 
and Dll of his party. But even had he not so identified., himself with the ejected dymi-iy, 
liis conversion to Popery disqualified him for holding his place, lie was accordingly dispossessed 
of if ; and the mortification of its being conferred on an object of his confirmed di-like 
aggravated the pecuniary loss, which he could ill • afford. Shad well, his successor, was 
an old enemy, whom fie hud formerly stigmatised under the name of Og. in eoimeqimun* 
of tins appointment, Dryden again attacked Mm in a. poem called “Mac Flecknoe: 5 ' one of 
the severest as well as most witty satires in the English language. 'Flic poetry of the new 
Eureat was so indifferent, as to give ample scope for ridicule; — 

“This life bioc* found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was call’d to empire, ami had govern’d long; 

In prose and verse, was own’d without, dispute, 

Through all the realms of nonsense, absolute/’ 

Although those lines be written of Fiecknoe, SI i ad well is the hero of the piece, introduced 
U c if M-lerfid by Eleekuoe to succeed him on the throne of dulucss. Richard ERrkime was 
an Irish priest, well known about the court; but notwithstanding Cibber's assertion in his 
“ Lives of the Pools/ 5 he was never poetdaureat. The above is the. story told by all the 
biographers; but if Mr. Malone’s laborious and minute researches have been pursued with 
his usual accuracy, they have been mistaken in the date of t ho publication, which bo fixes 
fit October, 3682. If this be correct, the satire must have been a sportive anticipation of 
on event, which its author little expected to come to .pass; and not the ebullition of revenge 
for the loss of an honourable and lucrative employment. Taking the earlier as the true 
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date, we might suspect that the prophecy was fulfilled in the person uf Sknlwell, as a 
•vindictive aggravation of the deposed laureates fall. Yet it is difficult in reconcile It to 
probability that Dryden should have dishonoured an office which lie had been holding: for 
the last twelve years, and must then have calculated oil holding for his life, by a fictitious 
successive inauguration of two blockheads, who “never deviated into sense” 

Pope's “Duneiad,” though , more extended in its plan, and more diversified in its 
incidents, w r as professedly written in imitation of this poem. The leisure and pains bestowed 
on his performance gave the imitator the superiority in point of elaborate execution; but 
there are bursts of pleasantry in Mac Flecknoe, and sallies of wit and humour, equal if not 
superior to anything in Pope or Boileau, or perhaps in any poet excepting Horace. Dr. Joseph 
Warton says of it, that “in point of satire, both oblique and direct, contempt and indignation, 
clear diction, and melodious versification, this poem is perhaps the best of its kind in any 
language” 

Dr. Johnson doubts whether Dryden was the translator of the “ Life of Francis Xavier,” 
by Father Botihours, to which his name is affixed. The borrowing of popular names for 
title pages was very prevalent in those days, and the loan probably not without profit; to 
the lenders. 

In 1698 a translation of Juvenal and Persius appeared. The first, third, sixth, lentil, 
and sixteenth satires of Juvenal, and the whole of Persius, are Drydeirs: also the - I »n Ifoutfou 
to Lord Dorset” a long and ingenious discourse, in which the writer gives an account: of 
a design, which he never carried into effect, of writing an epic poem cither on Arthur ot 
the Black Prince. Lord Dorset well deserved the compliment of so masterly a dedication; 
for he continued to patronise the poet in the reverse ot his fortunes, and allowed Sum an 
annuity equal to the salary which he had lost. 

In 1694 Dryden published a prose translation of Du Fresnoy’s " Art of Ponding/ 
with a Preface, exhibiting a parallel between painting and poetry. Pope addressed a copy 
of verses to Jervas, the painter, in praise of this work. 

The most laborious of Dryden’s works, the translation of Virgil, was given to the 
world in 1697. The “Pastorals” were dedicated to Lord Clifford, the “ Ifoorgfo to 
Lord Chesterfield, and the “JEneid” to Lord Mulgrave : an economical end lucrative 
combination of flattery, which the wits suffered not to pass unnoticed. The Iran Dtom bad 
an extensive sale, and has since passed through many editions, hike most *»f Dn-fin ■ 
longer productions, it has many careless passages, which do not well am»rd with an mg/ietf 
so remarkable for finish and correctness; but it still stands its ground, and is a -fork 
in the face of the more careful and perhaps more scholarlike performances of S\ ,-rtom 
Sothe'by, and Pitt. 

Besides the original pieces and translations already mentioned, Dryden wroth many 
others, the most important of which were published in six volumes of Mi eeiianie , to 
which he was the principal contributor. They consist of translations from the Djvrb and 
Latin poets; epistles, prologues, and epilogues ; odes, elegies, epitaphs, and smigs. \i« seed* t * 
Feast, an ode for Saint Cecilia’s Day,” displays one of the highest flights within tie * \ 
of lyric poetry. Dryden, although no lover of labour* is said to have, devotod n fortoi hi 
to this masterpiece. Yet the poetic fervour is so supported throughout, that it tvmU ue if 
struck oil at a heat; so much so, that the few negligences which escaped the nulm in m 
of the writer are scarcely ever noticed. Dr. Johnson, seldom carried beyond the warmest 
of criticism by the inspiration of Ms author, did not discover that some of the lim are 
without 'correspondent rhymes, till after an acquaintance with it of many year-, Tim 
splendour of this poem eclipsed that of his first ode for Saint Fmli.Vs 1 , which wmtld 

have fixed the fame of any other poet In “ Alexanders Feast” the verfilimtfou i hriUiuntly 
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worked up, ami riiirm.lly varied. according to t h«i "rapid transitions of the subject ; the 
language Is natural tin nidi elevated, and tlio sentiments arc* suited to tJie age anil occasion. 
I la 1 ! hrvd«Mi m*vT written another lint*, his uamo would yet be as uiul yjnyf as llm tongue 1 
in which he wrote. Jlis fable* in English verse from Horner, Ovid, Lncvuecio. and Chaucer. 
v’i-ro his last, work; they wore publLliod in lCfttf. Tin* preface givos it mtiral acooimt of 
tin* authors from whom the Fables arc translated. In this work la.* furnished us with 
the br-.t example of the revival of ancient English writers i»y nmdiTiiisiiiig llmir language. 
Vet. tho-o* readers who can master Chnaivrki phraseology, end Lave an oar so practised 
a-'- h> fall'll llti* tiinu of his vers.*, will like him boiler In the simplicjiy of his native 
tfiHj, than in the td.i.Ix ini.1- * Kph-iidour uf his borrowed costium*. 

Hrvdcii was a vi-Smuiiiou.; writer in prose as well as in verse, and .-|uitn as great a 
master of the*. Eiiglbh language in He* former as in the latter. His perfonmmrcs in prase 
consist »>r J miliralinns, Prefaces, nnd Controversial Pieces; llm Lives of IMutnrdi and 

Lucian, prefixed io tin* trundntii-n of those fiiillmrs Jjy several hands; the Li in of Polybius, 

prefixed f*> tin* Iran Hat km of Hint. historian In/ Sir LI nny Shears ; and the Ihvfacu L. V/ahshh 
"■ Liaiogim concerning Women.'" 

1 hydra died on tile 1 hi of May, 17fU, nnd w:i.s huried in "\Vesi minster Abbey. IJi* 
married Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter to tin- Lari of Lerk, shire. He, laid tiiroci sons 
hy tills lady; Charles, John, and Henry. They wove all educated at Lome, whom John 

died of a lever. ih* translated the fourteenth satin* of Juvenal, and was author of a 

remedy. Charles translated tlm seventh riitire. There. L a embused story respecting some 
vexatious and tnmultuaiy incidents occurring at IhydmiT lminiii, which rmst-: on no satisfactory 
authority; and, even if into, would occupy more room in tin- detail, than would ja'inuro 
either with our limits or ite own miporiamv. 

Ihydmt was the iallier of Fmgli-h criticism ; and i i is ,fc Fs,.'u.\ on Oram, it in Poetry" is 
llm !ir:l. regular and judieimi- lr< arise in our language on llm art of writing. Although, 
after so many valuable di e.otuves have keen belivrivd to iim public mi lint aanie s, object 
during I lie. eeiihijy am! a unit' whirl i has ela.j -'d ;hiet* his original attempt::, his prose 
works may now hi* read mmv for I ho charm of iheir pure idiomatic. Mh^Ikii, than for 
Iheir i»o\elly or hir.l riietlvi * >nati<*r, ^*1. the merits of a discoverer mu.-t not, he umlenMted 
heea.u-e hi.: di-*erj v erifS have heen eHemled, or his iiiveulion:: iiii]irovc>l upon. JJefore his 
lime, tlrnse who wished to arrive at- jii-.f prineiples of last.*, or a ratiomd cede of criticism, 
if they w iv unartiu.unl.iMl wilh the workr of tin* nurmula and tin* mmlern lau^uJi^es uf 
Italy and Frauei*, had no guides 1w lead them on tlmlr way. luydeii. eomniunicated to Jus 
own learning, whicli, tlmu^h not dia*]) liuf ii«*eur:ih\, wa ; \?irimiH and axtousivo, tlu* nm^ic 
of Ids stylo and llm popular uUrnr.t ion of his inotlier-tmepm : tin 1 “ Spectator"’ followed 
hi, lead, in essays Joss dilliisive, and therefore more within 1 lit- roach of the million: in 
mir day. uudi is Ihe mrtmuila.tion of 7na,1<tviril, nnd so cheap and copious llio powci* of 
envois, tiii^’ knowledge, that; llm ]an»rcsi man \vln> cun read may inform lbs mind on subjects 
of $vni!!*id 111 '-rat ure, to the. enlargement of his nudersliimling, and the im]»r<tvcmen1; of lbs 
iuora.1:. Hut, we must not forget our obligations to those, who hey an that hoard, whence 
\\c have, the privilege of drawing at will. 

With respect to these prose of works of our author which are devoted to controversy, 
their interest has <pdle pi/sed away, farther than as they may evince his powers in argument, fir 
command of language, hr, Johnson gives a, just estimate of his general character. “Ho 
appears to have a mind very comprehensive by nature, aiul ‘much enriched with iicapiirod 
knowledge. LJis compositions are the dlects of a vigorous genius, operating upon large 
materials/' 

J try dun's works have been immLintly before the public, in various shapes and successive 
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(Millions. Those Lost deserving a place in the liLmiy aro s his “ Prose Work- " in t * » m * 
volumes, edited Ly Mr. Malone; his " J\>t;1ir.,il Works *’ in four volumes, with m- 1 . j * 
Dr. Joseph Wurlnn, and his soil, tluj Ilcv. Joim Warton ; ami the whole, i4 his WTH'S in 
eighteen volumes octavo, Ly Sir Walter Scott. The earlier autWitios fbr his Life are 
Wood's £fi AtLeuffl Ox i misuses ; 75 tlic “Dmgruphia Urilmmiru ami a Dili* Ly fvmik, 
poorly executed, prefixed to Tonson's edition, in I7lil‘). dolmen's adiuiruhle ih-uy on 
this subject is in tLe Lands of every reader, and is one uf the ime.!. maslrrly among his 
e6 Lives of the lh)ets.’ 5 I To was peculiarly well qualified to appreciate a \wiier in whom, 
to use Lis own words, “ strong reason rather predominated than quirk seii4Liliry.‘' Kn.ii 
also Las written a copious Life, occupying tbc ftr&t volume of his edition of [hydro's 
Works. 
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John Locke was bom August 20, 1! 632, at Wrmgton, a village of Somersetshire, about 
eight miles from Bristol. He was the eldest of two sons of. John Locke, a man of some 
property, who hud been bred to the law, but became afterwards a captain under Cromwell, 
in those turbulent times he met with losses which diminished his fortune, and he left an 
inconsiderable inheritance to his son. Locke received his education at Westminster School, 

}, 'Wl ^ 'hrist Church, Oxford. While an undergraduate be was chosen to write a welcome 

<>n the occasion, ot a visit which Cromwell paid to that University, just after the conclusion 
o[ his peace with the Hutch, This lie did in a laudatory copy of verses in English and 
Laiin, comparing she great Protector to Julius for warlike, and to Augustus for peaceful 
accomplishments. This and some Latin verses, prefixed to a work of Sydenham’s, are Locke’s 
only poetical, attempts. There is little merit in either. He was a great admirer of the 
meagre verse of Sir Richard Blackmore, which is no ' great evidence of his poetical taste. 
Between ihe degrees o| Bachelor and Master of Arts he was elected Student of his College, 
hrmn that time be applied himself diligently, for many • years, to the study of medicine, 
without, however, practising it as a matter of gain. The weakness of his health pm!. ably 
ga\e tins turn to his thoughts : his brother died of consumption ; and he himself was 
apprehensive through life of failing a victim to the same disease. In 1004 he went 
u broa 1 1 as secretary to Sir W. Swan, envoy to the court of Brandenburg ; and on bis 
return to Oxford the year following, he applied himself to the discovery of the ellfets 
of the air <m the human frame, i 1 is first work, published in 1 0P>7, was a register of the 
variations in the. atmosphere, determined between certain periods by the common instruments, 
as a. supplement to a work by .Boyle, 

Ho was amusing himself with such imp dries, when one of the slight but important 
accidents of life brought him an acquaintance, whose influence determined his future course. 
A friend, being obliged to take a journey, desired Locke- to make his excuses to Lord 
Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury) for not; having procured for him some mineral 
waters against his arrival in Oxford. 'When .Lord Ashley did arrive, Locke carried this 
message to him. They were mutually pleased with each other, and this acquaintance 
speedily grew up into a strict friendship. Locke’s advice determined 'Lord Ashley to submit 
to a surgical operation, by which, it is said, the life of the patient was saved ; and las was 
received into the house, and practised his profession in the family and amongst a few 
private friends of his noble patron. While living in this way, Ins thoughts were turned 
into the channel of polities by the advice of his now associates; and, taking up that study 
e, a, mostly, he was soon able to advise and assist Ashley in all his plans of state, becoming, 
at the same time the referee of his private .affairs; This warm friendship is singular, 
considering the purity of Locke’s life and the notoriously bad character, public and private, 
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of Ms nolle patron. But the latter was an eloquent orator, and an admirable talker ; am 
it was probably this latter quality which attached Locke so much. He had so gresrt an 
esteem for good conversation, as to give it a first place in the formation of a mans mm\ ? 
calling books the raw material, and social talk, with meditation, the true, architects ot our 
mental constructions. In 1668 Locke attended the Earl and Countess of Northumberland 
to France. But some accident caused him soon to return to his old residence with Shaftesbury 
for whom he drew up the fundamental laws of Carolina, which had just been granted to him 
and other lords. Two of the articles of this settlement gave great offence to the^ clergy, and 
were expunged. They are remarkable, and should be mentioned. One was, “ That no man 
that doth not acknowledge a God, and that God publicly worshipped, should be a freeman 
or inhabitant of Carolina. 55 The other was a proposition, that any seven persons agreeing 
in a form of worship should be esteemed a church, and be supported by the slate, 
The Church of England, however, was alone established in that colony. In 1671 Locke 
began to form his great “Essay on the Human Understanding;” but his engagements with 
Shaftesbury prevented its immediate completion. The year following, his patron becoming 
Chancellor, Locke was made secretary of presentations, which office he speedily lost on the 
partial disgrace of the Earl, who, still remaining President of the Board of Trade, appointed 
him secretary to a commission of inquiry into the state of trade, and the colonial plantations. 
This office he also lost in the same manner, upon Lord Shaftesbury’s total disgrace hi 1674. 

Having retained his studentship, Locke then, retired to Oxford, partly for his health’s sake, 
and partly to pursue his old medical studies. He took the degree of Bachelor of Medicine 
in this year. It appears that he continued to pay some attention to these studies until, an 
advanced age ; for in 1697 he communicated to the Boyal Society the history of a curious 
case which he had seen at the great hospital of ’La Charite, during his residence in Paris. 
In 1675, in hope of obtaining relief from an asthmatical complaint, he went to Montpellier. 

There was also another reason for this journey. He had just published an anonymous 

pamphlet for Shaftesbury, blaming the conduct of the House of Lords in the matter of 
the Test Act, containing a vehement abuse of the bishops, and of what lie called their 
favourite doctrine, “the divine right” of kings and priests. This pamphlet does not appear 
in the folio edition of his works; it was anonymous, like most of his other productions. 
The odium consequent upon it made his absence from England expedient, if not necessity. 

During his stay abroad Locke kept a journal of what he saw, did, and thought. In it 

we find the heads of many of Ms future works, which are very concise and valuable; but 
the narrative is dry, and the attempts at humour not very successful; he seems however 
to have been as observant of what relates to the external world, as he was of the inh-lletlua!. 
In 1679, Shaftesbury, on being made President of the Council, summoned Cocke to England. 
But the old statesman’s favour was short-lived: he was committed to the Tower in duly. 
1681, and soon after Ms release retired to Holland, where he died in Titulary, 

Locke accompanied him, and continued his faithful services until death. For seven? eon 
years he had been Shaftesbury’s constant partisan and adviser; and the odium uHarlmd p* 
that nobleman clung to himself, and prevented his return to England lor many years. In 
1683 he was reported by the English envoy at the Hague to he on terms of Miimmy with 
the malcontents in Holland ; upon which the secretary (Sunderland) wrote to J>r. Mil, tin* hum 
of Christ Church, ordering Ms expulsion from college. This mandate was not immodiati-K 
complied with: the Dean declared that for many years he had watched the condimf. of 
Locke, and even tried to entrap him into an exposure of las political sonlhmmfrt, but hud 
always found him too wary. He allowed Locke time to come and defend himself, which he 
would not do, and then expelled him from Ms studentship. 

On the accession of dames II, William Penn, the Quaker of Pennsylvania, bring in 
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some favour with the King, would have procured a. pardon for Locke, but he refused the 
olter, through a friend, as having been guilty of no crime. In May, 1685, the English 
ambassador demanded him of the States-General, on the pretext that he was concerned in 
Urn unsuccessful, expedition of the Duke of' Monmouth. It is supposed that he owed this 
bad turn partly to the malice of the envoy himself, as his name did not appear in the list 
ol those required which was sent from England. He neither liked the person nor the 
invasion of the duke, and was at Utrecht when the armament of that unfortunate nobleman 
sailed from the Texel. Locke was not given up, but was obliged to hide himself for about 

a year in the house of his friend M. Veen, at Amsterdam, receiving assurance from the 

local authorities that timely warning should be given him of pressing danger. He was 

obliged to conceal himself so closely as only to take his exercise during the night. It is 
probable that the real cause of this persecution was his first letter on Toleration, written 
in Latin about this time, and addressed to his friend Limborch, the sentiments of which 
were peculiarly offensive to the English court. 

Locke bad now time to attend to his own affairs, being no longer taken up with 

those of a patron. He busied himself in the completion of Iris 64 Essay concerning 
Human Understanding,’ 3 which was not, however, printed till 1689. The extracting of 
passages from various works for reviewal in Le Clercs literary journal, the “ Bibliothbque 
Umverselle,” the formation and continuation of a small society for the weekly discussion 
of ail subjects, the members of which were liis friends Le Clerc, Limborch, Guenelon, and 
others, and the abridgment of bis Essay, served to fill up his time during the remainder 

of Ids stay in Holland. In 1689 he published a second letter on Toleration, and early 

in the same year returned to his native country in the fleet which conducted the Princess 
n{ Orange to the throne of England. The Revolution had completely changed the face 
at affairs in Lookers favour ; he was considered a martyr to its principles, and was 
• ‘sUvtued accordingly by its authors. On bis return he immediately petitioned ‘William to 
aau.M* him to be reinstated in his studentship ; but the College refused to restore him, 
offering at the same time to make him a .supernumerary student. This he would not 

uvmpi; because he felt it not to be a full reparation of the' injustice he had suffered* He 

allowed the matter to drop. 

fl Locke had been ambitious, his path to political advancement was now open. William 
offered him the am bassa< lord iip to the Imperial Court, or to that of Brandenburg. lie 
rH used both these high appointments; but accepted a Commission ership of Appeals from 
his friend Lord iUordauut, afterwards Earl of Peterborough. This office was worth only 
A:AK) a year. Ills friends Sir b Vane is and Lady Masham (a daughter of the celebrated 
CudworthJ prevailed on him to take apartments in their house at Oates in Essex; between 
which piece and his office in London 3m spent the remainder of his life. In 1690 Locke 
published his k< Treatise on Civil Coverumeutd'’ The folio edition of his Essay, and a 
filter on Education, appeared in the latter part of the same year. In 169.2 lie produced 
a. third Letter on Toleration. The state of the coinage being a subject of great importance 
at that time?, ho took it; into consideration, and published “ Certain Thoughts on the Stale of 
English Silver Money, &c.,” in a letter to a member of Parliament. This treatise was 
thought so good, that when the matter was inquired into by the government, Locke was 
consulted, and. his advice taken with respect to the new coinage. In consequence of this 
important assistance, he received from William HI. a Commissionership of Foreign Trade 
and Plantations, the value of which was ,£1,000 ,a year. The 'King was exceedingly 
desirous of a comprehension with the Dissenters, and to forward Ids views Locke wrote 
Ids ^ <4, Reasonableness of Christianity.” Tins book involved him in a religious controversy 
with Dr. Edwards, who attacked its opinions in his “ Sociniun Unmasked,’ 3 to which Locke i 
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replied by two vindications, each of them longer than the original work. No sooner had 
he finished this labour than lie was called upon to encounter a fresh and more able antaguim . 
Toland and some other Unitarians having turned to then own use some ot tin 
in Locke's Essay, Dr. Stillingfleet, the learned Bishop of Worcester contmmued 

with that party. Li his defence of the doctrine of the Trimly the Bishop severely 

censured various passages of Locke’s great work, as tending to subvert some -I the 

fundamental doctrines of Christianity; Locke replied, and there was an alternation <•. m 
between them till the Bishop’s death. That event took place soon alter Lockes Hurd 

answer, which was the last thing he ever published. These replies of Locke are iM»«" 
to be most finished specimens of a grave and subtle irony, too refined perhaps to be 


perceived by tbe uninitiated eye, TT , 

In 1700 Locke’s weak state of health induced him to retire from public life. Ho resignm 
Ms situation in a personal interview with the King, giving no previous notice of his intention to 
the conductors of the government, and refusing the pension which Ins master wished lmn to 
accept. He took up his residence at Oates, where he passed the remainder of Ins life in 
reading and contemplating the Scriptures. He often regretted that lie Lad not more occupied 
himself in this study. The piety of his latter years was without formality or ostentation, net 
arising from that sense of disappointment, or irksomeness for want of employment, which «>it«n 
leads men to seek refuge in a late devotion. Neither Locke’s mental nor bodily senses failed 
him to Ids last moments, though the year before his death was passed in extreme weakness. 
On taking the sacrament he declared, “ that he was in peace with all men, and in sincere union 
with the Church of Christ, by whatever name distinguished.” The affectionate attentions ol 
LadyMasham softened the pain of his last illness, and he died gently in ins chair while she 
was reading to him one of the Psalms of David, October 28, 1704, in his seventy-third D;«r. 
He died, unmarried, from the natural decay of an originally weak constitution, l ie was buried 
in the churchyard at High Laver, near Oates, under a decent monument. Ills epitaph had 
been written some years before, by himself, in Latin* He left behind him many unpi.ldim,d 
works, among which his “Conduct of the Understanding stands highest. An Lx.tmiti.itino 
of Malebranche’s opinion of seeing all things in God;” “A Discourse of AI;ra.-J,-s; 

“ Part of a Fourth Letter on the subject of Toleration;” some imperfect meiuonai rim! elms 
of the life of the Earl of Shaftesbury; “A new Method for a Common-plure-bunk and 
“ Paraphrases of several of the Epistles of St. Paul,” make up the list of ids pusilmmeus «..i K 
almost all of which were translated into French by Lo Clew and others, and appeared tlier 
with those published by himself) in three folio volumes, not many years after ins death. A 
great many of his letters to his friends Molyneux and Limbordi are also published in (hit 
edition. There remain many more winch have been given to Hie world by various hands 
addressed to the Earl of Peterborough, Dr. Maplotoft, &c, and to Newton. In Lord King's 


«* Life of Locke,” bis correspondence with the latter is given at lull length, im, i ls very 
curious,— chiefly relating to subjects they were botli engaged in, the prophecies ami minmies. 

That which has assured to Locke imperishable fame is the “Essay cmieeriimg Human 
Understanding.” This great work, however, met with considerable obloquy at first : the 
heads of colleges at Oxford even endeavoured to prevent its being read in their University. 
The Essay is in the hands of all; the writings of its opponents, comparatively speaking, 

* * Siste, viator ; juxta situs cst J, L. Si quads fuerit togas, medloeritute mi& conteutiim *c vl 'xhrnt 
responded. Literis innutritns eousque tan turn profecit ut veritati imtcit itudmd* 0»w ox mnriptw iltiiti 
disco; quae, quod de eo reliquum cist, major! Me tiM exhibcdnmt, quam cpitaphii nuspccia tdogin* \ irUd.cs 
si quas 'habu.it, minores sane quitm quas sibi iaudi, tiM in exempt urn propotterei* Vitia utm HtipehsmUir* 
riorum exemplum si qumras, in evangelic babes (vitiorum utinam nmujuam), 'mmitilm cert ft qmti profit hie 
etuMque.;, Saturn v. . .• : Mo*tuura . . , , Mfemorathac^h.ula hrevi. at ipsa fntcritn rm n ' 
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fire forgotten. It will In.* tfL-iu-i'iilly mlmitluJ, that in it Luckc laid the foundation of modern 
1 1 1 et u ] >1 1 \ .- i cal | >1 i i 1 1 is i > j ii iy , 

Two of Locke's chief winks, dm “Treatise on Civil LnvfTnmeiit./ 1 and “Essay on 
Edm-ntii*:*/ an? more ■ ilt* nl* a short analysis. The former may 1)3 taken as an 
expre^ion of his own upiiii. .ito in defame of Ilia Involution, It is divided into two parts. The 
urst contains an oxpnsmv uf the fallacies nf Sir Lohoii Filmer's “ I’alriareha, 1 '' arguing 
tlnif Adam had not such natural or y'ii‘r lmI right of iloininioii as Kilmer prut owl? ; that if 
he had, his Loirs had not ; that if they had, yet there is no general law, divine or human, 
^hirli determines tho right of sui'co.-sion. much les- i.f bearing ruin; lastly, that if siudi 
right, had been. determined, \ of, die eldest lino from Adam being unknown, no jnnn can 

pretend amre Ilian another to that right of inheritance; inaiM-ipiontly, that, sunn* other 
soiin-ii of political power iiiii-t ho found than "Adam's private dominion, and paternal 

jurisdiction.” Locke proceeds in the sooond pari to deduce his opinion as to whux this 
other sonrm may hn. Jh* argues, Unit originally die ■■xi-ruiivu power was in the hands 

of oaoli imliviilual ; but, liy mutual rojisoul, lor mutual benefit, as moil grew into societies, 

political power was created, and given to persons elm: mi from the whole body Ly the major purl, 
nl such societies. lie prnl c ts again ■>! absolute power, as not e\pre;-dng tho will of tlm 
lmijurily : hut dofeiids pivregabve, as a discretional*} power lodged in the hands of tho 
executive government. 1 1<‘ maintains dial this compart must, ho held Sacred, hill reverts 
to tin* society if its duration wir* declared t enipi-ru ry, or upon tli^ misconduct of rulers 
or delegates. When forfeilrd, tin- will of 1 1n* sooiety may create, n, \\ iorms of giivenimunt ; or, 
niulcr the r.ld form, continue i; ia other hands. 

1 ho " Essay on Mdiieulmu ’ L expci-ily for the u.-v of gendemeii, iue* *, " if that, c.lu u s 
he properly leinted the re: j will f"li'i\v of cojir, The chili 1 .. In* jjy, should Inne nun’li 
air nod exercise, rhoiild he accust"i ned to tit i lc deep ami early Habits. 'find, supersi ilious 
terror- 1 , ami the frequent. use of tin- rod should h- ea refill ly avoided ; that. the hoy sliuulii 
he \i 0*1 to sutler pain gradually, io harden hiio, inil not ar« a pimidinif'ht ; that the parents' 
authority should L* purled over the ehihl. amt he gradually taken oil*, liii the relation 

between them becomes a confiding friendship ; that particular attention |n* paid in his manners, 
so that his courage, L arning, wit, plaiime s, and yood- nature, do nut turn to brutality, pedantry, 
huliooijery, rn, ‘.I icily, and iawning. !!<’ says, that the cliihl'*. curiosity dumb! he encouraged ; 
iha.l lie should learn by games, and liL aliaiumeuK never he forced: that be should not. 
he left, to iloumler in dillicnltics,, Jmi helped through them, Locke prefers a careful tutor 
to a public school: he says lha,1. a boy yfatnls a heifer chance of being h(»tJi virtuous and 
Well-bred under tin* cure of the former. What lie should know is Latin, (iruck, a lilt Ic 
mathcmafieSj, how to keep aceonuts ; the. Jesn of lo^ic the heller; lie should write a, ^ f ood 
hand; and a. v irtuous youth so hi’ed, one. may turn loose* into the world with ereul. assurance 
that he will find employment and esteem everywhere/' .lie. farther rerommuuds that tiro 
hoy shoal. I travtl between the a#*:; of eiyjht and sixteen, rather tliau between sixteen and 
Isvcnly -one ; mid that; w r Jie.u lie. comes of a#: lie had better not marry according to 
the usual custom, hut wait some years, that, his children "may not (.mail too iduso.Iy on 

iiis heels.” 

Tim hub'll of Locke's mind was perhaps originally severe ; hut. from constant wieial 

intercourse with men of all characters and opinions, was rendered mild and oquahle. 
Nothing seems to have provoked him into n Joss of lumper so much as being foreud into 
argument, with professed logicians, .lie calls Urn logical method taught at. Oxford an ill, 
if not tin; worst, way of arijiiiring knowledge and seeking truth. Jle was fmnl of the 
society of children, a ml would enter into the oujoy menta of riper youth with facility. He was 
entrusted l>y his patron with the education and marriage of his son. who was the father 
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of the author of the s ‘ Cbaraideristics ” The latter nohlcnuiri filu* third Earl of ."dnn’n dmn ! 
owed much to Lockes care, and was Ills eulogist. 

Locke was of a cautious, if not timid disjmsition. This appears from many oi L::- 
Jeffcrs, and may be inferred from the anonymous publication of most of bit'- urhinga. 
if is weak health, the political persecution to which lie. was exposed ilurinpr grout pod of 
his life, and the. discipline to which lie was subjected in childhood, which wm; strict mid 
severe, in some measure account for this failing. His friendships were very ti’-udy; wit nr. *' 
ids close adherence to bis patron Shaftesbury. Sydenham'* eotii.miponin' and Inmidh 
character of Locke, is remarkable: lie says, in a prefatory letter to cm: of hi*** Work-* 
that * : if wo consider his genius, bis penetrating and exact judgment, and the Hrh'iuo^ of 
bis morals, lie has scarcely any superior, ami few ocpiuls now living.” 



1 Reverse ttf n French Mciliil nf W-I.i . j 
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< 'ttiuSTOWiEK When, the most celebrated of British architects, was born at. East Knoyle, 
in Wiltshire, October 20, 1632. His father was Iiector of that parish, Demi of Windsor, 
a.nd Registrar of the Order of the Garter: Ills uncle, Dr. Matthew Wren, was successively 
Pdshop of Hereford, of Norwich, and of Ely; and was one of the greatest sufferers for the 
royal cause during the Commonwealth, having been imprisoned nearly twenty years in 
the Tower without ever having been brought to trial. The political predilections of Wren’s 
family may be sufficiently understood from these notices; but he birnself, although his leaning 
probably was to the side which had been espoused by his father and his uncle, seems to 
have taken no active part in state affairs. The period of his long life comprehended a 
series oi: the mightiest national convulsions and changes that ever took place in England ——the 
civil war — the overthrow of the monarchy — the domination of Cromwell— the Restoration — - 
the Revolution — the union with Scotland- — and, finally, the accession of a new family 
to the throne; hut we do not find that in the high region of philosophy and art in which 
he, moved, be ever allowed himself to be either withdrawn, from or interrupted in his course 
by any of these great events of the outer world. 

His health in Ids early years was extremely delicate. On this account he received 
the commencement nf Ids education at home under the superintendence of his father and 
a domestic tutor. fie was then sent to Westminster School, over which the celebrated 
Rushy had just come to preside. The only memorial which we possess of "Wrens schoolboy 
days is & dedication in Latin verso, addressed by him to his father in his thirteenth year, 
of an astronomical machine which ho had invented, and which seems from his description 
to have been a sort of apparatus for representing the celestial motions, such as we now 
call an orrery. His genius is also stated to have displayed itself at this early age in other 
meeliaideai rmil rivn lines. ' , 

In Dill) he was sent to Oxford, and entered as a gentleman commoner at Wadhairi 
College, Of his academical life we can say little more than that it confirmed the promise 
of his early proficiency. He was especially distinguished by his mathematical acquirements, 
and gamed Iff* notice mid acquaintance of many of the most learned ami influential persons 
Ik dunging to the university. Gov end short treatises and, mechanical inventions are assigned 
fo tli hi period of his life : but as these have long ceased to interest any but curious inquirers; 
into flic hi-: fury of literature or science, wo can only indicate their existence, and refer to 
other and more comprehensive works, In 1050 Wren graduated as Bachelor of Arts,. 
He was elected Fellow of All Souls on the 2nd of November, 1053, and took the degree 
of Master id' Arts on the 1 2th of December in the same year. Of the subjects which engaged ; 
his active mid versatile mind at ibis time, one' of the chief was the science, of Anatomy g 
and he bq <m apparently good grounds, thought, to have first suggested and tried the interesting ; 
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experiment of injecting liquids of various kinds into the veins of living animals, a process 
of surgery, which, applied to the transfusion of healthy blood into a morbid or deficient 
circulation, has been revived, not without some promise of important results, in our own 
clay. Another subject which attracted much of his attention was the Barometer ; but 
lie has no claim whatever, either to the invention of that instrument, or to the detec, lion 
of the great principle of physics, of which it is an exemplification. The notion which has 
been taken up of his right to supplant the illustrious Torricelli here, has arisen merely 
•from mistaking the question with regard to the causes of the fluctuations in the height; 
of the barometrical column, while the instrument continues in the same place, for the entirely 
different question as to the cause why the fluid remains suspended at all ; about which, 
since the celebrated experiments of Pascal, published in 1047, there never has been any 
controversy. It was the former phenomenon only which was attributed by some to the 
influence of the moon, and which Wren and many of his contemporaries exercised their 
ingenuity, as many of their successors have done, in endeavouring to explain. 

In carrying oil these investigations and experiments, Wren’s diligence was stimulated 
and assisted by his having been admitted a member, about this period, of that celebrated 
association of philosophical inquirers, out of whose meetings, begun some years before, 
eventually arose the Eoyal Society. But, like several others of the more eminent members, 
he was soon removed from the comparative retirement of Oxford. On the 7 th of .August, 
1657, being then only in his twenty-fifth year, he was chosen to the Professorship of 
Astronomy in Gresham College. This chair he held till the 8th of March, 1661, when 
he resigned it in consequence of having, on the 31st of January preceding, received the 
appointment of Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. On the 12th of September, 
1661, he took his degree of Doctor of Civil Law at Oxford, and was soon after admitted 
ad eundem by the sister university. During all this time he hud continued to cufl.ivii.le 
assiduously the various branches of mathematical and physical science, and to extend his 
reputation both by his lectures and by bis communications to the Philosophical Club,” 
as it was called, which, in 1658, had been transferred to London, and usually met on the 
Wednesday of every week at Gresham College, in Wren’s class-room, and, on the Thursday, 
in that of his associate Booke, the Professor of Geometry. The longitude, the calculation 
of solar eclipses, and the examination and delineation of insects and anmmhmhe by means 
of the microscope, may be enumerated among the subjects to which he is known to have 
devoted his attention. On the 15th of July, 1662,* he and his associates were incorp< wiled 
under the title of the Eoyal Society; and Wren who drew out the preamble of the charter, 
bore a chief part in the effecting of this arrangement. 

The future architect of St. Paul’s had already been called upon to devote a portion of 
his time to the professional exercise of that art from which he was destined to derive hL 
greatest and most lasting distinction. Sir John Denham, the poet, had <m the I test unit ion 
been rewarded for his services by the place of Surveyor of the Eoyal Works; but although, in 
his own words, he then gave over poetical lines, and made it his business to draw vurlt others 
as might be more serviceable to Iris Majesty, and he hoped more lasting, it soon became 
apparent that his genius was much better suited to “ build the lofty rhyme than to const rue, t 
more substantial edifices. In these circumstances Wren, who was known among his ntlmr 
accomplishments to be well acquainted with the principles of architecture, was sunt, for, and 
engaged to do the duties of the office in the capacity of Denham’s assistant or deputy. This 
was in the year 1661. It does not appear that for some time he was employed iu any work of 

* In the “ Life of Boyle” this event is stated to have occurred in J0(k‘h A mwid charter wish granted 
to the Society, in that year, on the 22nd of April. 
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consequence iu his new riiiiractcr ; undin 1GIJ3 it, was proposed to send him out to Africa, 
lo superintend the const ruoli.ui of a new harbour ami fortifications at tin? town of Tangier* 
^liif'li had 1 M-i'ii recently made owt by Portugal to the. -Englirii Crown, on the nnivrhxge of 
flimles \\ it'll the Ininnta Catherine. This employment he wiselv deriim-il, alloying the injury 
3m apprehended to his health from a r«s idmioe in Africa. Meanwhile, the situation wh iel I he 
held, ami his meutilio reputation, began to bring him something to Jo at home. Sheldon, 
Audi bishop ot Caiiter bury, wlm was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, had resolved to 
erect at his own expense a new theatre, or hall, for the public meetings of the University ; and 
thi< building Wren was cimimissimied to design. The Simliloiiian Theatre, celebrated for its 
unrivalled root ot eighty feet, in length by seventy in breadth, supported without, cither arch or 
pillar, was V\mis first- public, work, having been begun this year, although it, was not finished 
till Urns. About the, same, time lie. was employed tu erect a new chapel for Pembroke (Jail ego, 
in the University of Cambridge, to be built at, the charge of his uncle, tlm Lislmp of Ely. 

imt. while he was about, to commence, these buildings, he was appointed to take a leading 
pin I iu another work, which ultimately became Ihc principal occupation of the best years of his 
iite. :md enabled him to allord tn las contemporaries and to posterity by far the most magnificent 
"i’l'I:^ "i anhiteclmul still and genius. Ever since the Pestbration, the repair of the 
Metropolitan i ulliedral ui St. Paul s, wliich during the time of the Commonwealth had been 
Mim-ndeivd to the most deplorable desecration and outrage, had been anxiously contemplated ; 
i.'ud on the oi April, Udbi, loiters patent were, at length issued by the lung, appointing 

a, nuiob' , r n| ( ■'•mini sinners, among whom Wren was one, to superintend the undertaking, 
i-ndm their direction a, survey n[ the shue of the building was taken, ami some progress was 
oia.dr in the reparation o| its most, material injuria,-, \\Jmn, after tin* sum of between three, mid 
mnr thou iiud pound.. had been expended, the i/reat tire, which broke out on the night of Sunday* 
the *,U'i OS September, Ihti!*), oc th" hdlnwiii;; day reduced tin* whole pile to a. h< *u j> of ruins. 

A o.,ir iderabl* 1 pari, ol tne year Indore t Iii. , Wren had spent, in Paris, haring proceeded 
thiliier, it would M’eni, al out Mid uuimer, IMHo, ami remained till t in * following spring. Tim 
object oi his \ isit, was to improve him oil In Mm prole 1 -' ion in which lie had embarked, by tint 
inspection ami ?1iidj oj I tie, various public, buildings which ailonied flu* French capital, where 
Mm I'ebdirated Imruini, wa:; at tin-; time employed on the I,ou\re. witlt it thousand Workmen 
under him, occupied in all Mm various departments of the art', and forming altogether, in Wren's 
opinion, probably the hen t school oi arc hifrclure, to be thou found in Kurope. Hu appears 
accordingly to have employed his lime, with his rim met eristic* activity, in examining everything 
deferring u{ attention iu the. city ami its uckdihourliooi! ; and lost, no opportunity cither of 
making sketches oi remarkable editiros him, ••elf. or of procuring them from others, so that, us he 
writes to one ot his eom-spondetits, he Imped to bring homo with him almost all Franco ou 
pu.por. d In* lerriliht \iriiatmu, which \i few months after his return laid half the. metropolis of Ids 
unlive country in adws, opened to him it much wider field whereon to exercise- tin* talent which 
he had been thus eager to cultivate and strengthen by enlarged knowledge, than he. could, while 
rci engaged, haw expected e.\cr to posse-s. He was not. slow to seize tlm opportunity; and 
wdiile the alms of tie- city were y.-f alive, drew up a plan for its rest oral ion, tins leading 
Future-', oj which Were a broad street miming from Ahlgato to Temple. liar, with a large stjuare, 
fur Mie reci-pMon of Mm new' cathedral of St. Paul ; and a, range of handsome quays along the 
river. Tim paramount necessity of speed in restoring the dwelling* of a houseless multitude, 
presented Mio adoption of this project; and the new streets were, in general formed nearly on 
Mu* linn of the old ones. jiut. they were widened and straightened, and Um housns were built 
of brick instead of wood. 

Soon after the lire, Wren was appointed Surveyor- flciicral find principal Archil net, for 
rebuilding fhe parish churches; and on the :iHth of March, 1IPV.1, adew days after the death of 
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Sir John Denham, he was made Surveyor-General of (lie Royal W »rks, (1 "‘ " ,!l,v wl ' !r,! !l " !,: 
for some time executed as deputy. On the 30th of July he was unanmmudy chose* bnmy< 
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November, 1673. On the 20th of the same month, Wren, vim nan nvvn i , ’--PP , ‘*“”‘‘ J 
architect for the work, and also one of the commissioners, was knighted at Whitehall, having 
resigned Ids professorship at Oxford in the preceding April. 

During the space of time which had elapsed since tin* tire, the Surveyor-Oeneral nt; 
Public Works had begun or finished various minor buildings connected with she mdor.itiuii 
of the city, and also some in other parts of the kingdom. Among the former may 
be mentioned the fine elfiuun called the . Monument ; the church of hi, Mury-h bow in 
Clieapside, the spire of which is considered the most beautiful he ever constructed, and a 
masterpiece of science, both begun in 107.1 and finished in Uu t ; and the Hhimi ot 
St. Stephens, Walbrook, begun hi 1672, and iinihlied in 1676, the inferior of vhbh i «.m- 
of the .most exquisite specimens of architectural art which the world contain , aitd ha- 
excited, perhaps, more enthusiastic admiration than anything Use that Wren has. done. 

The design which Wren had prepared for the new i allied rah and which had been 
approved by the King, being that of which a model is still preserved in an apartment 
over the Morning-iTayer (Impel, did not in some respects please the Jpajority of his 
brother-commissioners, who insisted that, in order to give the building the mm o.UJiruu! 
form, the aisles should bo added at the sides as they now stand,, although the mvhihv? 
is said to have felt so strongly the injury done by that alteration, that he actually , w’d 
tears in speaking of it. This difficulty, however, being, at length settled, his May ay, 
on the 14th May, 1675, issued his warrant for immediately commencing the work; and 
accordingly, after a few weeks more had been spent in throwing down the old wall;, 
and removing the rubbish, the first stone was laid by Sir Christopher, m. i. t» d by hi* 
master-mason, Mr. Thomas Strong, on the 21st of dune. From this time the budding 


proceeded steadily till its completion in 1710; in which year the highest Mmie el the 
lantern on the cupola was laid by Mr. Christopher Wren, the son of the architect, a; 
representing ID venerable father, now in the seventy-eighth year <>f hi:*. ;ww 

The salary which Sir Christopher Wren received as architect <4* St. Paulk w;m 
only .£200 a year. Yet in the last years of Ins superintendence a mokiy ef this 

pittance was withheld from him by the Commissioners, under the authority <4* a dun o 

which they had got inserted in an act of parliament entitling them to keep bock the 

money till the work . should be finished, by w ay of thereby ensuring the ivgufdii’ expodititiii 
in the architect. Even after the building had been actually completed, they mil! 

continued, on the same pretence, to refuse 'payment of the arrears duty alleging that 
certain things yet remained to be clone, which, after all objeetiouH and difiktdtkm 

interposed by themselves alone prevented from being performed, like his great pmiuoi.%w, 
Michael Angelo, Wren was too honest and zealous in the discharge of bis duty nut to 
have provoked the enmity of many penmen wlm Imd ik-ir pmaW mid n* .-ma* in 6.,* 
discharge of a- great public duty. He was' at last . obliged to petit ion the ijnvm on 
the subject of the treatment to which he,' was subjected ; but if: was hot till afire a 
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struggle of some years that lie succeeded in obtaining redress. The faction by whom 
lie was thus opposed even attempted to blacken liis character by a direct charge of 
peculation, or at least of connivance at that crime, in a pamphlet entitled “ Frauds 
and Abuses at St. Pauls,” which appeared in 1712 , and in reference to which Sir 
Christopher deemed it proper to appeal . to the ..public, .in an anonymous reply published 
the year after, wherein he vindicated himself triumphantly from the aspersions which 
had been thrown upon him. 

dim other architectural works which he designed and executed during this period, 
both in London' and elsewhere, are far too numerous to be mentioned in detail. Among 
them were the parish church of St Bride, in Fleet Street, which was finished in 1680, 
mid. the beautiful spire of which, originally two hundred arid thirty-four feet in height, 
has beau doomed to rival that of St. Mary-le-Bow ; the church of St. James, Westminster, 
finished in 1083, a building in almost all its parts not more remarkable for its beauty 
than for its scientific construction ; and of which the roof especially, both for its strength 
and elegance, and for its adaptation to the distinct conveyance of sound, has been 
reckoned a singularly happy triumph of art; and the church of St. Andrew, Holhorn, 
a line specimen of a commodious and an imposing interior : besides many others of 
inferior note, In 1096 he commenced the building of the present Hospital at Greenwich, 
ol which he lived to coni] dote the greater part. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
splendid erections of our great architect. Among his less successful works may be 
enumerated Chelsea Hospital, begun in 1682 , and finished in 1690 , a plain, hut not an 
inelegant building ; his additions to the Palace of Hampton Court, carried on from 
1690 to 1694-, which are certainly not in the best taste; and his repairs at Westminster 
Abbey, of which he was appointed Surveyor-General in 1698 . In his attempt to restore 
and complete this venerable edifice, his ignorance of the principles of the Gothic style, 
and Ills want of taste for its peculiar beauties, made him fail perhaps more egrogiousiy 
than on any other occasion. In 1679 he completed the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, one of the most magnificent of his works ; and. hi 3 683 , the Chapel of 
Queen's College, and the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford. The same year he began the 
emotion of the extensive pile of Winchester Castle, originally intended for a royal 
palace, but now used as a military barrack* To these works are to be added a long 
list of balls for the city companies, and other public buildings, as well as a considerable 
number of private edifices, Among the latter was Marlborough House, Pall Mall 
hewed scarcely a building of Importance was undertaken during this long period which 
to was not called upon to design or superintend. The festivity both of mind and body 
must have been extraordinary, which enabled him to accomplish what he did, not to 
speak of the ready and fertile ingenuity, mid the inexhaustible sources of invention and 
science he must have possessed, to meet the incessant demands that were made for new 
and varying displays of Ids contriving skill If appears, too, m addition to all tins, 
that the duties imposed upon him by his place of Surveyor of Public Works, for which 
he only received a salary of AIOO a year, were of an extremely harassing description, 
and must have consumed a great deal of Ms time. Claims and disputes as to rights of 
property, ami petitions or complaints in regard to the infringement of the building 
regulations in every part of the metropolis and its vicinity, seem to have been constantly 
submitted to his examination and adjudication ; and Mr, Elmos 1ms printed many of bk 
reports upon these cases from the original manuscripts, which, afford striking evidence 
both of the promptitude with which he gave Ms attention to the numerous calls thus 
made upon him, and of the large expenditure of time and labour they must have cost Mm* 

The long series' of years during which Wren was occupied in the aecoiriplishment of 

I 'Or 
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his greatest work, and which had conducted him from the middle stage irf Y&\ to old age, 
brought to him also of course various other change*. .lie hud homi twov marring and 
had 'become the father of two sons and a daughter, of whom tho eldest, FhnMoplmr, was 
the author of “ Parentalia, or Memoirs of the Family of the Wivns. ' lu h.» was* 

elected to the Presidency of the Loyal Society, on its Iming declined ly MV. L'ylc; ai-d 
this honourahle office lie hold for two years; during which, indu'd ii standing ;di uK other 

occupations, we iind him occupying the chuiv in ut idnmst every niM-tuig, and still, 

continuing to take liis usual prominent purl, in the sici.-uiiin: di-vu’-’don : <>i tin* owning. 
In 1684 there was added to Jiis other appointments that »*f 1 '"m]*tr*illr-r <«!’ the WotU ai 
Windsor. In May, 1085, lm entered Parliament as one of the members for Plymp'n'i ; 
and he also sat for Windsor both in Ihe convention which mot .diet* the I (evolution. and 
in the first Parliament of William JJ1. lie alfenvurds set Jim \\r\mouiii hi the parliament 
which mot in February, 1T0U, and which was diV'dwd it i November of tin* year following 

The evening of Wren’s life, was nutria <t |»y nr h »<’J and imp'd inid-v iu tin* tipbiy- 
sixth year of his ago Iicj was removed from the olliee of Sitrviu <r-» Iviwml, v.hir!i lu h.ni 

held for forty-nine years, in favour of mi* 1 Ih-u-ou, wWe imvoimity umi * * m ■;«; .■imii 

led to his disgrace and dismbstl. FoWmiulelv \\ roll's Mopor v,u- lo** happy a f, .{ pleei.l 
to ho affected by the loss of Four! liivnir, amt ho lviiini !■> hi/ Inmn uf Hampton FnurJ, 
whore he spent, the lust five jeara of his lire ehieily iu I he ■■indy of llm Serin! mV'-, and. 
the ro, vision of his philosophical ■works. lie died February in the :niwi\ hr A 

year of his ago. 

More miiiuto accounts of his life uro. in lm found iu the ** hmamdinF already meuimm d, 
and iu Mr. Elm f‘S s s quarto volume. Wo may also refer the render to a longer memoir in tin: 
“Library of Useful Knowledge. 5 ’ 
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Skbastirn lk Prest.ee be Vauban , son of Aibin Ie Prestre and Aimee Carmagnol, 
was. born May I, or, by oilier accounts, May 15, 1633, at St. Leger - de - Fuuchoret, a 
sioaii village between Saul ion and Avallon, in the province of Burgundy. He became an 
orphan at . an early age. Ins lather having lost both his life and fortune in the public 
swine. Under the protection and instruction of M. de Fontaines, prior of St. John 

at bemnr, he acquired some knowledge - of geometry, a .science then but little cultivated 
among military men. At seventeen years of age he deserted his home, and entered as 
a volunteer in the regiment ot Condo, then employed in the Spanish' service, iu which his 
zeal and abilities soon procured him a commission. Nor was it long before he showed 

his talent {hr the science of engineering. !u 1052 In? was employed in the erection of 
the fort i fictitious of Clermont in Lorraine; and the same year, serving at the first 

si^ge ot Sarnie Menehould, he made several lodgments, and during the assault swam the 
river under the enemy's lire, Public notice was taken of this exploit ; and by tins means 

\ unban s family heard, lor tin. first time, that he had embraced the military profession. 

In 1653 ho was taken primmer by a French corps, and conducted to Cardinal Mcmmig 
who thought it; worth while to purchase libs services wilh a lieutenancy in the regiment 

of Bourgogne. in the same year he served iw mi engineer under the Chevalier de GJmille, 
at flu* second .siege of Habile Menehould ; and the charge of repairing the fortifications 
el: that, town, when retaken by the troops of - Louis XIV., was confided to him* '■ 

■Ui May, 1655, Vaubuu received bin commission as engineer, and in the following 

year he was rewarded for bin services with the command of a company m the regiment 

of the Marshal de la Furl A Not to mention the numerous situations in which he bore 
an active but subordinate part, we proceed at mum to the year 1 658, in which he had 
the chief direction of the sieges of Gmvelihes* Ypres, and Oudemmk; where, being 
free to act nit Ids own opinions, yet still doubting his strength, he showed, by judicious 
though slight imiovutiom, what might he ultimately expected from his matured experience, 
lie, was also charged with the improvement of the port and fortifications of Dunkerque, 
mt the surrender of that mm important place to, France by the treaty of October 17, 1662, 
"When 1 1m war with Spain mm renewed in 1667, Vauban had the principal direction 
of Urn sieges at which Louis XAh presided in- person. At Ikmuj lie received a ajusket* 
wmnui in lik cheek, the sear of wltwh k pivrerrefi by (Mirevmc and Lebnm In his bust 
and portraits. The capture of Lille, after only sine days of open trendies, procured for 
him a lieutenancy in the Guards and a pension, mmmpmml with the far more gratifying 
eoamendgtsons of Ms sovereign. Hostilities were ended by the treaty of Am*Ia-Cimpdle, ( 
iiplftftS, in which year he prepared designs for the citadel erf Lille, for Ath, and warn!. 
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other places ; ami in I ROD the kin 4 appoints! him governor of tin* citadel of Lille. tin'' 
first reward of this description mated in Frau re. 

Boon after the peace Yuubiiii ammip:iuii*»l the miui.ier I/mvok on a, miffioi: fo tin; 
Duke of Savoy , and famished plans fur the fnr.iiimiion'. of V errue, \ moil, mid the 
citadel of Turin. .Returning to Flanders, the works of Ihmki ripn* wen- pro..;viP< d and-r 
his immediate direction with unexampled activity. Three corps of lO.f »i »t 1 men ndi-\»'d 
each other daily, every lour hours, proceeding from tin 1 ,4 ump with limit* imir-\ and n 'inning 
them on the completion of tlu-iv tusk. In the iniiKt of 1 iu*s»- labours in* pivjMP-d liL 
first work on the attack of fortresses, for the instruction of LnuvnK point im* mu in it. 
many of the errors committed in funner sieges, and proposing reniedio,, for tie -in. 

Tim war with HidJand, which c.nnumsucod in .107^, afforded Vaulum man;; opportunities 
of displaying his superior abilities. Louis again took the fndd in person; mid uuuiu Vaubuu 
had the ]>riuoipal direction of the sieges of which ihe king was ;.i. spectator. iVvimn In 
the siege of Maastricht, in l(»7o, the regular method of assaulting a fm-tilbu place w ; 1 ; 
to excavate a trench parallel to the general contour of the fortress, ami from bull erf" 
erected near it Id tire indiscriminately on the works and tins town. On thi *. mvudon 
Yauban intro dime d three parallel trem-lms, connected hy oblique or zigzag approach*' 
'which enabled him to place large bodies of infantry near the head of his attack, each 
successive parallel more closely shutting in the garrison, and rest raining their o]]riid\o 
operations. 

[n 11574 Yauhan was promoted to the rank of 1 Jrigadier. in the following y<-nr 
3m liad tho inagnanimily to second with his recommendation tin; inclli-Hunl uppIFutim! 
made by his rival, Coehorn, for employment. by the French goverumeut. 

In 1(77 G Yaubau’s services were rewarded with the rank of Major -Urm-ml ; moi 
in 1077 the inode of attack adopted at Maastricht was perfected at Valenciennes, where, 
tho fronts attacked were completely shut in hy the parallels, the Jlanks of which rested 
on the Scholdfc and the marsh of Bourliii. 

At tins siege it was determined to assaulL an enrthern crown- work, and Vhnhun propoi**,! 
to make the attack during the day. Five Marshals of France, Louvois, Monsieur, and 
even the king himself, opposed this advice. Yauhan was immovable; lie maintained that 
it was the only way to avoid contusion and mistakes, to surprise the enemy, and to overpower 
him hy opposing fresh troops to his wearied garrison. “ Niglit,*' said he, * fc has no shame ! 
Open day and the eye of the commander restrain the cowardly, animate tlm fertile, ami 
add iresli courage to the brave.” The king at length yielded m his aivuments. Tim 
enemy was fuiiud, as he had predicted, harassed with watching, sleeping, or absent in tie- 
fortress seeking precisions. The crown-work, and a ravelin, which served a,s an inferior 
intrciuhniejit, were successively earned. The nnomy, retreating into I, la* Iw, ;tn i-Mcimho 
irregular work covering the place, was promptly pursued. Four grenadiers got j msj imi 
of a sally port, while others entered by a subterraneous passage. The besieged (led into 
tlie body of the place, and raised the bridge. A 11 immediate and vigorous nssnull. : .*nn 
placed the disputed works in the possession of tho assailants, who, pmhing forward to 
the canal which traverses the city, intrenched themselves in the houses bordering it. 
They were strongly and speedily supported, arid thus the plane was taken ut u single 
assault, justifying Vauban’s advice, even beyond his most sanguine expec/atiuus, I |j ;i 
services on this occasion were re war dial with a gratuity of 2 f>,UU 0 crowns. 

Cambray was besieged next. The town surrendered after a few nights of open tivimlies. 
The citadel was then attacked. Du Metz proposed assaulting the ravelin : Van ban oj,j w -d 
this counsel, representing that the strength of the work, and the vigour of the defence, 
prescribed an attack en regie. “Sire, 1 ' said hr; to the King, “yon will lose some mu* who ii, of 
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more value than the ravelin.” The success at Valenciennes inspired the troops with temerity : 
assault was given, the ravelin was carried, and a lodgment in it was commenced ; but the 
enemy brought a heavy fire to hear on the work and its approaches, and then sallying forth 
speedily drove back the assailants. Du Metz reproached Parisot, the engineer who traced the 
lodgment, with having caused the failure of the attack. Vauhan, however, insisted that the 
work was lost, not through any vice in the lodgment, but because the assault could not be 
sufficiently supported. The siege was then proceeded with in the ordinary manner, and the 
ravelin secured with the loss of five men only, “ I will believe you another time,” said the 
King to Vauhan, and he kept his word. A practicable breach being made, Louis expressed 
his intention of giving no quarter to the 3,000 men who formed the garrison, and had 
so vigorously defended themselves. Vauhan alone ventured to oppose his views, representing 
that such conduct was contrary to the usages of warfare among civilised nations; that the 
place would be. taken, but would cost more bloodshed; and, “ Sire,” he added, “I would 
rather have preserved 100 soldiers to your majesty than have deprived the enemy of 3,000.” 

Vauhan succeeded to the Chevalier de Clerviile, as Commissary-General of the Fortifications 
of .France, in December, 1677. In 1678 he received the congratulations of Colbert, on 
the success attending the execution of his projects for the improvement of the Port of 
Dunkerque, which, having been previously used only by fishermen, was now made accessible 
to vessels carrying forty guns. It would be useless to reckon all the labours of this part of 
liis life: the fortifications of Maubeuge, Thionville, Sarre-Louis, Phalzbourg, Be fort, and the 
citadel of Strasburg, were among the new works projected by him, while all the principal 
ports and fortifications of France were more or less improved by his master-hand. 

The war of 1683 contributed to the increase of Vauban’s reputation. The siege of 
lutxemburg, in 1.684, was carried on under his direct ion ; and he Imre displayed an admirable 
presence of mind when discovered one evening by the enemy, • in reconnoitring the works of 
the |dace» He instantly made a signal to them not to lire, and, instead of retreating, advanced 
towards them ; they mistook him for one of their own officers, ami Inning skirted the glacis, 
he retired slowly without, exciting further suspicion. After having surmount ml the many 
difficulties presented by the nature of the ground over winch the attack* was necessarily carried, 
the assailants attained the covered way To drive the enemy out of Its long branches, 
V unban caused elevated parapets to be constructed on their prolongations, whence a plunging 
musketry dire was flown into the covered way, and the uuks of its defenders were compelled 
to retreat ; the few who remained concealed behind the traverses being gradually dislodged, 
im the frowning of the covered way was extended along the crest of the glacis. This siege 
was remarkable both for the difficulties which worn overcome, and for the improvements made 
in the method of conducting an attack: and protecting the troops employinl in it. 

The new fortresses of Moni-lloyal, Landau, and Fort Louis, together with extensive 
projects lor the improvement of the canal of Languedoc, formed part of Vaulmifs labours 
during the truce of llufbbon* He likewise prepared a general project for the improvement 
and defence of nil the ports, roadsteads, and coasts of France. To his exertions the French 
are indebted for the first general statistical account of their country, he having caused blank 
forms to be prepared and printed, which hi* distributed, to be filled up by the several 
iiifembmfs, governors, ami other public fuuethmaries with whom his frequent journeys 
through the country in the execution of his. ordinary duties brought him acquainted Louis 
XI. V. afterwards mused these returns to be made generally throughout France, 

Tito war of 1688 commenced with the siege of BMlisbotsrg, where the Dauphin 
eamomnded in person* and Vauhan directed the attacks. He here tried the effect of Mug' 
m memhel, of which he was the original proposer. The superiority of this method of attack 
wm not so dcckively shown in this first instance m mx subsequent occasions: still it proved 
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so far effectual in subduing the fire of the town, m to cause its surrender after twenty* four 
days of open trenches,- The .Duc-deMontausier said in a letter to the Dauphin, do m»t 
offer you my congratulation on the fall of PhilULoirg : you had a good army, mortar'**, puns 
and : Vauban.” On the same occasion, Louis XI Y. wrote thus to the successful engineer; “ Yon 
know, long since, in what estimation I hold you, and the confidence I have both in your 
knowledge and affection. Believe that I do not forget the services you render me, and that 
I am particularly pleased with your conduct., at Philishourg. If you reciprocate the feelings 
of my son you must be on the best of terms, for I feel assured that he, equally with myself, 
knows how to esteem and value you. I cannot conclude without earnestly recommending 
you to preserve yourself for the benefit of my serviced 5 

Manheim and Franckcnthal were next besieged and taken. On the surrender of the 
latter, the Dauphin presented Taiiban with four pieces of artillery, to be selected by him from 
the arsenals of the conquered fortresses, to. ornament hk chateau of Bitaochos. He wa fids 
year promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General The difficulty with which the obstacles 
presented at the siege of 'Philishourg were overcome, induced Vauban to renew, with greater 
earnestness, his project for the formation of a corps of suppers, originally suggested shortly 
after .the peace of- Aix-Ia-Chapelle. Louvois, though he yielded to Yauhtufs arguments in 
favour of this new force, postponed its formation, and subsequent events prevented Ms adding 
this to the other establishments which he created. 

When the reverses suffered by the French armies in 1089, the disordered timiiHrv 
and the exhausted resources of the kingdom, had reduced Louis XIV, to the greatest 
difficulties, Vauban alone had courage to propose the re-establishment of the edict of 
Nantes. In & manuscript, addressed to Louvois, he says, " Forcible eemversions, and the 
belief that they yield no faith to sacraments, the profanation of which they maim u jest, 

have inspired an universal horror of the conduct of the clergy. If it is resolved to proceed, 

cither the new Protestants must be exterminated as, rebels, or banished as madmen: both 
execrable projects, opposed to every Christian ’ virtue, dangerous to religion itself ; for 
persecution propagates sects, as was proved when, after the massacre of St, Bartholomew, 
a new census showed that the Protestants had increased in number not less than 110,000” 
He proposed, therefore, to re-establish, purely and simply, the Edict of Nantes; to restore 
all civil rights to the Protestants and their clergy; to recall the one from exile; to deliver 
the others from the galleys ; to leave their consciences free; and to permit the rc-opening 
and re-building of their places of worship. 

After the fall of Mons, in 1691 , Vauban greatly strengthened that fortress ; 

placing outworks in the marshes, inaccessible to an enemy, and seeing in reverse all tlm 

points of attack. 

In 1692 Vauban directed the operations of the siege of Namur, where CooJmrn 
commanded the stronghold of Fort William. The army watched with eagerness this 
struggle between the rival engineers, one of whom defended his own work. Fort William 
■ was soon taken, and the triumph rested with Vauban. The order of St. .Louis, the first 
restricted to the reward of military distinction, was instituted before the campaign of 
1693. It is said to have been suggested by Vauban, who was one of the seven Grand 
Grosses named at its creation. 

In 1693 he conducted, with his usual skill, the siege of Charleroi, a place which he 
had fortified, and of which he might well be supposed to know the weakest points ; yet 
it was confidently believed among the besiegers that their celebrated engineer had at last 
made a mistake, in having selected the strongest fronts as points of attack. Vauban soon 
convinced them of. their error, by the capture of Charleroi. 

The system of ricochet firing, devised at Philishourg, and employed with various 
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success at subsequent sieges, was fully ‘developed- at tlie siege of All), in 1 f * ’< > "inn 
Vauban placed his first batteries in the second parallel with such good effect a» *" 1 educe 
the place to surrender after only three days of open trenches. 

During the peace of Kyswiek, Yauban made a tour of the northern frontiers, m 

which he was occupied three years, preparing projects for canals and various other 
public works, as well as for the improvement of existing and the construction of new 

fortresses; among others, of Neuf-Brisach, Ms last work, in which lie itn|.roy«1 mi his 
system of tower bastions, previously applied at Befort and Landau, lit .1 < h* 
elected an honorary member- of the French Academy ; and, January d, 1/ ( p> ">t 
promoted to the rank of Marshal of France,— a dignity which he modestly mMwI to 

decline, lest it might, at a future period, deprive him of the opportunity of serviII 8 Ins 

country. ^ _ 

In the autumn of 1703 Tieux-Brisach was besieged by the army the 

of the Due de Bourgogne, who is reported to have thus addressed \ auhun : “ Monsieur 

Mare dial, you must lose your honour before this place; for either we shall take it, and 
if so, they will say you have fortified it badly; or we shall fail, and they will then cay 
that you have ill assisted mod ‘dMonseigneur;’ ivjdie.il Yauban, u if k already hm\u hnv 
1 have fortified Brisach ; they have yet to learn how you will tube the fhovs I haw 
fortified. ” The siege lasted only thirteen days, arid was the last at which \ uuhaii 
served. The following year he presented to the Due de Bmrgogne his ^ Tre-ds e «u the 
Attack of Fortresses/’ first published at the Hague by Pierre Dchoutl^ati 1737, 

•When Turin was attacked, in 1703, M. de la Deuillade rejected the project ol 
attack submitted by Yauban, and the result was, that a perfect invest meirt was not. 
completed until after throe mouths’ fighting. Denis XI V., annoyed uf tin duration ot the 
siege, and at the progress of Prince Eugene, mil for Vanbain who, utter pointing out 
the faults of the attack, offered to give his ns i nance a a volunteer. M IhvdDoB stid 
the King; “ that this employment k beneath your dignity, M Hire, replied \anbaig my 
dignity consists iu serving my country, 1 will leave my baton at the and perhaps 

limy 'assist ML de la Deuillade in taking the city/’ la Demilade reft* -mi the juotbrred 
aid, lost he should have to share with V unban the honour of Diking I urmw~-atj honour, 
howevi \\ which he did not uctjuiiv, being form! to rain? the xDgu Mb r isiw t) 

days of open trenches, , . itf . . 

'.Droin tint period uf Vaubmfs promotion to the dignity uf Marshal of I* ramus hu 
adiv«‘ labours in lint public t-.-i-vir.- wckj tim-wwily much less imuicnms ; Hindi <>t Iu . 
limt; being devoted t» the iiffluiRMiu'tit of bis nuimw.us mum.rauih, j <*■<•., a 

compilation extending to twelve volumes, entitled “Ales Oisivet.W «‘f which however swrn 
voluimtu nrt; lost. In 17(10, after tin; buitk: of lUimiilieK, ho was wait to commund ttl 
Imakvrqw, and «n the coast of Flanders, where, by his pmaatce, 1«? reassured tin- timid, 
tunl prevented tin* destruction of a tract, of land which it was proposed to imutdatn, in order 
to avert hm attack an Dunkerque. This In; did more effectually by forming tut entrenched 
rump between that place foul Ifergue . 

The imperfect defence of several uf the fortresses of F«mw during the Mime mnijtiigtt 
induced hint to c.tnau m-e a trwitisf! on the defence of fortremoj, which 1m did mu live *•> 
'complete. 

The Due dn St, Simon affirms that Vauban’w days were shortened by rlmgrm, at 
having displeased his sovereign by the publieatioa of his scheme of tnxatfou. entitled llhmr 
Haydn, and that Louis XIV. was so mud) offended an to he indifferent to the loss uf a 
man beloved by hi* ciumtrymnit, and celebrated throughout Europe. According to Dtwgntm. 
nn ip. cunirmy. so soon as Louis heard of Vauban's illness, In* scut life pr'meipnl physician 
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to attend him. Fontenelle distinctly states that his death, which took place March dU, 1/0# s 
was occasioned by an inflammation of tlie lungs. 

An authorised edition of Vaubans ‘‘Treatise on the Attack and Defence of Fortresses.” 
was published, in 1829, hy M. le Baron <le Yalaze. His other works principally consisted 
of projects for the defence and improvement of France, ami many of thorn are preserved 
in the depot of fortifications, and in the collection of M. de Kosumbo. A list, id \ unban s 
works may be found in the notes to <e LTIistoirn du Corps Imperial du Ornie, par A.. 
Allent/ 5 the best authority for an account of his labours; the “ElngojT oi hmiteneile and 
Carnot may also he consulted. Honest, independent, humane, 'Vnuhuu is characterised by 
Yoltaire as the <e first of engineers and best of citizens.'* The. industry ol his life may be 
estimated from the calculation that he improved, more or less, three hundred fortified or 
trading places, built thirty-three new fortresses, conducted fifty-three sieges, and was present 
in a hundred and fifty actions, greater or less. 
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j s \ \i Nv.rt*in\ w.i.-, b<»rn on In 12 (0. S.) s at. AVoolsf borne, ti hamlet, in 

ijii' p.iri-'M <d‘ < i dst evwnytb, in LiucMn-diiiv. in fh:»l spot his iiimily had possessed a 
i • t ! i It - i : i i f • for inert; than a hundred j ears’ ami his father died there a few months 
;dh*r iii.'s mnrri.i/'* to Harriot Ay Mcnugh, and ln-1 - hh* tint hirfh of his son. The widow 
;-iu,n mu sried again, mid ivnn*v* j d to North William. the. rectory oi her second husband, 
Mr. Smith, h*a\itt/ her em, a weakly child win* laid not been exported to live through 

the earlit !'■»• infancy. under tin*. charge of her mother. 

Nekton's education was commenced at the parish school, ami at the age. of twelve 

he was :mut, to Grantham for classical inr.tr net ion. At iirsl lie was idle, but soon rose to 

the head of tint school. Thu peculiar bent of his mind soon showed itself in his 
recreations, lie was fmd of drawing, and sometimes wrote Tarsus; hut he chiefly 
amused himself with mechanical contrivances. Among thc^o was a model ni a wimlmill, 
turned eiihe.r hy the wind, or by a mouse ruelo.-vd in it, \vh;eh hr: called lim miller; ft 
mechanical carriage moved by the person who sal, in it; and a water clock, which was 
Jung used in the family of Mr. Glurke, mi upollicenry, with whom he. hoarded at Granl ham. 
Tim: wa-, nut his only method of measuring timer the house at, \\ md.sllmrpe, whilhoi 

he returned at the. age uf fifteen, still eonlains dials made by him during his residence there. 

Mr. Smith died in H>f»U, ami his widow then returned to W'oolsthorpu with her three 
children hy her second marriage. She brought Newton himself also 1 hither, in the hope 
lli'it. he might, be useful in the management of the farm. This expectation was fortunately 
disappointed. When sent to Grantham on business, ho used to leave its execution to the 
servant who accompanied him, and puw.d hlu limn in reading, sometimes hy the way-side, 
sound hues at llns house of Mr. Clarke. His mother no longer opposed the evident 
tendency of Ids disposition. lie returned to school at Grantham, and was removed thence 
in his eighteenth year to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Thi : 5ih of .hum, JiHiO, was the day of his admission as a sixer into that 
dbt in ’/niched society, He applied himself eagerly to the study of mathematics, and 

nui tmed its difficulties with an ease ami rapidity which lm was ai forward s inclined almost 

In regret, fmm an opinion that a closer attention to its elementary parts would have 

improved lln- elegance of Ids, own methods of demonstration. In XOOi ho became a 
scholar of his college, and in H>!>7 was elected to a fellowship, which he retained beyond 
the regular time of its expiration in 1 G7H, by a special dispensation authorising him to hold 

it without taking orders. . i f 

'll, is necessary i.«» return to an earlier date, to trace the series of Newton’s 
discoveries. This is not. the nccasioii for a minute enumeration of them, or for any 
elaborate dicu-hm (tf their value or explanation of their principles ; but their history 

:> u 
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an. I succession require some not ire. Tlio f-arlb.4 :ii»|n-nr t-> bow r.-Iamd !-■ cur ui;H Ir- 
Tlu* 6tu.lv of l)r, 'Wallis’s works led him h» inve-lignlo certain pRe. :lie 4 1 • i ’n ■ , 
this course of research soon eoiii Inc h^l hint 1" ‘hr con hruTed i»ii;<'U!i..: I To. l !i. 

0X111*1. iluhi of his invention of the method .<! EluxinMr' i-'. m»i s< * ■ > ■ a j ■ - 'is* •< 

tii ITuilj. when the breaking mil. of tile plague obliged him i> >i" i» li m* h‘ ■p ,; .i ; " ■ 

fin ii consequently when lie was only about fwvnh -ilm <• Je.ir. 

Tliis change of residence interrupted ii i ? i»ji« i • m ■*. n , «win , !i n** •!.*- 1 i.uv.i.ly 
I ah l the foundation of Lis great di.-vuverie-e Uo hrd d»'cuiii|»i.>eit ll! " ,] '' A **''1 

rays of which it' is compounded, and lisLvi jiu thu. i 1 i ‘la* < * p ■ * ' f ’ > ' ■ ! i ! l * 1,1 -h* 

confusion of tin * images formed hy refract mi. Ins had turned hE utirnii.c !o i!u e., M ine-t i-m 
of telescopes which should tu*t hy reilorfiim, iiiul b«* irc Ipuii * f « i - e/d, 11“ b.ei Jl "b 

however, overcome the practical diilimili ii »d in’, nm *ri :tk iii r ;\ v, run hi, i 1 - in:ii Jr«‘in 

Cambridge fur a lime slopped this train of «-x]>i*i*iiiu*nl mid uncntMi. 

Ou quitting Cambridge Newton retired to Wonlslhorpe. vdier- id' mind w**- j •i-i i^ij mi!;/ 
employed upon the system of tho world. Thu tin wry of Copi-rnma ■. uud tin* its*- 

of Galileo and Kepler had at length furnished the materials from wiiirii tin- <Vm l-'in 
was In be deduced. it was indeed all involved in KeplorN i*cb*bi\ib-d !u\r. 'll..* oqu.dih. 

description of areas proved the existence ui a central lore** \ .be i -! li| »t ;**u 1 bom 4 the 

planetary orbits, and the Hal ion between their magnitude ami ilie tine mrepred in 

describing them, ascertained the law of its variation. IhU no .me bed eri.vn 4 
demonstrate these necessary cuusequouccSj or even to conjecture tin- uoiver.ul principle 
from which they were derived. 'Hie existence of a central force hud b. eii Mi-'uii. * d, 

and the law of its action guessed at; but no proof bad been given n] laier, and iitih. 

attention had been awakened by the conjecture. 

Newton’s discovery appears to have been quite independent of nny Ip-'ciiiation ■ <*1 
his predecessors. The circumstances attending ii, are well known: the very : put in winch 
it first dawned upon him is ascertained. lie was sitting in the garden at WouEihurpe, 
when the fall of an apple called his at l cut ion to the lorn* which caused its descent, I.,. 
the probable limits of its action and law of its operation, it's power was imt .sensibly 
diminished at any distance at which experiments had been made; might it not then exumd 
tu the muon and guide that luminary in her orbit V lt> wu*-". certain that her motion was 
regulated in the same manlier ns that of the planets round the sun : if, tlimvlmv, the 
Jaw of tho sun’s action could bo ascertained, that by which llm earth acted would id no by 
found by analogy. Newton, therefore, proceeded to ascertain by calculation In mi the 
known cleinimls of the planetary orbits, the law of the sun’s action. Tin* great experiment 
remained: the trial whether the moon’s millions showed the force acting upon h*T to 
correspond with the theoretical amount of terrestrial gravity at her distance. Tin* remit 
was disappointment. 'Tim trial was to he made by ascertaining Ilm exact ."pace by which 
the earth’s action tunind the moon aside from her course in a given lime. This depended 
on her actual distance from the earth, which was only known by uompausim vyilh the 
earth’s diameter. The received estimate of that quantity was very erroneous; it, proivedod on 
the supposition Unit a degree of latitude was only sixty English miles, nearly a seventh 
part less than its actual length. The calculation of tho moon's distance, and, of the apace 
described, by her, gave results involved in Ibe same proportion of error ; and thus the 
space actually described appeared to bo a seventh purl Jess than that which corresponded 
to the theory. It was not Newton’s habit to force Urn results of experiments inio conformity 
with hypothesis. He could not, indeed, abandon bis leading idea, which md.i*d. in l he 
case of the phi notary motions, on something very nearly amounting to dcimim-l ration. 
But it seemed that some modification was required before it could lie applied to iiu< nioouN 
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no satisfactory solution of the difficulty occurred. The scheme therefore 
ere, and in. conformity with his constant liahit of producing nothing till it was 
L Newton kept; it undivulged for many years. 

return to Cambridge Newton again applied himself to the construction of reflecting 
:rui succeeded, in effecting it in 16GB, In the following year Dr. Barrow 
his favour the Lucasian professorship of mathematics, which Newton continued 
to hold till the year 1703, when Whiston, who had been Iris deputy from 1699, succeeded 
him in the chair. On January 11, 1672, Newton was elected a Fellow of the Boyal 
Society. He was then, best known by the invention of the reflecting telescope; but 
immediately on his election he communicated to the Society the particulars of his theory 
of light , on which he had already delivered three, courses of lectures at Cambridge, and 
they were shortly afterwards published in the Philosophical Transactions. 

If, is impossible here to state the various phenomena of light and colours which were 
first detected and explained by Newton. They entirely changed the science of optics, 
and every advance which has since been made in it has only added to the importance 
and continued the value of his observations. The success of the new theory was complete, 
Newton,, however, was much vexed and harassed by the discussions. . which it occasioned, 
The annoyance which he thus experienced made him even think of abandoning the pursuit 
of science, and although it failed to withdraw him from the studies to which, he was devoted, 
it confirmed him in his unwillingness to publish their results. 

The next few years of Newtons life were not marked by any remarkable events. 
They were passed almost entirely at Cambridge, in the prosecution of the researches in. 
which he was engaged. The most important incident was the communication to Oldenburgh, 
and, through him, to Leibnitz, that he possessed a method of determining maxima ^and 
minima, of drawing tangents, and performing other difficult mathematical operations. - Ibis 
was the method of fluxions, but he did not announce its name or its processes. Leibnitz, 
in return, explained to him the principles and processes of the Differential Calculus. • I Ms 
correspondence took place in the years 1670 and 1677: but the method of fluxions Jiacl 
boHj communicated to Barrow and Collins as early as 1669, in a tract first printed in 1711, 
under the title u Analysis per equationes nuinero terminonmi infmitas.” Newton had indeed 
intended to publish his discovery as an introduction to an edition of “ Kinckhuysen s Algebra, 
which lie undertook to prepare in 1672; but the fear of controversy prevented lum^and 
the method of fluxions was not publicly announced till the appearance of the “Trindpia ^in 
K)H7. The edition of Kinckhuysoi’s treatise did not appear; but the same year, 16/2, 
was marked by Newton’s editing the Geography of Varenius.' 

in 1679 Newtons attention was again called to the theory of gravitation, and by a 
fuller investigation of the conditions of elliptical motion, lie was couiirmed in tlio opinion 
that the phenomena of the planets were referable to an attractive force m the sun, of which the 
inteii-ity varied in the inverse proportion of the square ot the distance. I be difficulty 
about, the amount of the moon’s motion remained, but it was shortly to be removed. In 
It‘,7i( I’intrd elVceted a new measurement of a degree, of the earth’s surface, and Newton 
heart! of the result at a meeting of the -Royal Society in June, 1682.^ Be immediately 
re! urued home to .repeat bis former calculation with those new data. Every step of the 
process made it more probable that the discrepance which had so long perplexed him 
would wholly disappear: and so great was his excitement at the prospect of entire success 
that ho was unable to proceed with the calculation, and intrusted its completion to a 
friend. The triumph was perfect, and he found the theory of his youth sufficient to explain 

all tlw groat pliommwmt of aaUnt*. ' , 

From this time Newton devoted unremitting- attention to the development of las system, and 
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a period of nearly two years was entirely absorbed by it. In 1684 the outline of the 
mighty work was finished; yet it is likely that it would still have remained unknown, had 
no, a. ey, w to was himself on the track of some part of the discovery, gone to Cambridge in 
August of that year to consult Newton about some difficulties he had met with Newton 
communicated to him a treatise “De Motu Corponun,” which afterwards, with some additions 
tunned the first two books of the “ Prineipia.” Even then Halley found if difficult to ,- ( dc 
him to communicate the treatise to the Royal Society, but he finally did so in Wji ids.; ' wi(h 
a desire that it should not immediately be published, as there were yet many tiling U > roundel,.. 
Hooke whose unwearied ingenuity had guessed at tiie true law of gravity immedhielv 
claimed to himself the honour of the discovery; how unjustly if, is needles t„ ,., v ‘ g r 
the merit consisted not in the conjecture but the demonstration. Newton was in, lined 
m consequence to prevent the publication of the work, or at least of the third part “Do 
Mundf Systemate, m which the mathematical conclusions of the former books wnv applied' 
to he system of the universe. Happily his reluctance was overcome, and the whole work w ,. 
published l in May, 168/. Its doctrines were too novel and surprising to meet wit h imuiedhto 
assent; but the illustrious author at once received the tribute of admiration fur the buldm-s 
which had formed, and the skill which had developed his theory, ami he lived to „-e fi 
become the common philosophical creed of all nations. 

We next find Newton acting in a very different character. James II. had insnlfed 

the * <***, hj , to *» a " J 1, 

f Master of Arts without taking the oaths enjoined by the constitution of the IJuiveedu 
mandate was disobeyed; and the Vice-Chancellor was summoned before the Kcrk-iNi, .‘d 
Commission to answer for the contempt. Nine delegates, of whom Newton was wen- 
appointed by the University to defend their proceedings ; and their exertions wore nuve-riii’ 
He was soon after elected to the Convention Parliament as member for tin, i'niverrify 
of Cambridge That Parliament was dissolved in February, 16U0, and Newton wim 
was not a candidate for a seat in the one which succeeded it, returned to Cambridge where 
he con inued to reside for some years, notwithstanding the efforts of Locke n/| ' 

ZttSST - *• “ — Wi,, JXCLZ 

■ y °\ hlS . time; but the i ,rmci P al of his studies were lost to the world by " fire 

in. his chambers about the i aoo mi ■ 

differently related A* r T consequences of Ibis accident have Hen very 

“1 J ,f According to one version, a favourite dog, called Uiamoml, caused ill 

j”: , ? often told, that Newton was only provoked by 

■ the labour of years, to the exclamation, “Oh, Diamond! Diamond' !b..u i;,,ie 
West the mischief thou hast done.” Another, and probably a bettor mZffic-Ue 

occurrence. ^ M ^ de ^ « ^ ^rits for at least a rnomli 'fSt 

We have more means of tracing Newton’s other pursuits about this lime it; < 
ckonology, and divinity, were his favourite relaxations from science and hi-' r , 'r 

1™?o(“wo7oST “ *? In 1690 h * t« I II 

“a * 

z z - * »•» zz 

““ , “ 1 ”' |,M 4 lm ’ ”> ‘1« „f 1® 
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,t iW is no reason to oppose that 

tr»« >•! V. !sii ml fr-iu *>'h ,inlt " 

.■ n . ill; i: nf hi- Onii'-r work-. un-l al |Sta:u,it 1,11 

:i » m I«». I.. 1«. 

1 r , uu miriv tVi» ml of Newton, nppmntud him to tn a < 

Hi M„®r. ' 1 
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found time to superintend the editions <d his * + 


w Inch suer «* i\r!y appeared wifi* \erv mat trial additions and iniprovcim nf ^ ^ lKi ik 
work on Optics appeared for the first time in a complete form in 1 /0 ‘ ! , .^Lruiiod 'ity 
or Hooke hud freed NYwfeit from the fear of new mitvovovmm. It w# . }dp} j 

some of bin < i.rher isiatheniatieal treaties; and contained aha, in mlditi in ^ ^ interest, 

subject of the work, suggestions nu a variety- of subjects ot the highest p n ^ ^ ( ^« on 0 f iim 
embodied in tin; shape of queries, Among these is to he found the ih-t ^ ^ ^ jiflorrmt 
polarity of light; and we may mention at the same time, although the} nature, of 

part of the work, the temarkahle emijoHmvs, rinw verified, of the <01 “ * u m ^ mi \ edition 
the diamond, and flu enisteuee of an inilutnmahUi prinmfde in water.. ^ 1 ' ^ r mhjee,k 
of the “ Brinrij U M appeared under the rare of Botes in 17L», after haM»n ^ jviuberton 
of mrreqionthmee hetweim Newton and his editor for nearly lorn wnr | c ^\\]i 

puhli-hed a third edition in 1725, and, he frequently communicated ahott. 

Newton who was then eighty two years old. ^ t , [IH | n is not 

Ihese wore the chief seicutifk* employments of Newtons lutiw 1 ‘ nrovt -. m cnts in 

necessary to pariieularisn all its minor details. In Ifl- ho made ^* >nl w |iioh WhisUm 
his BniversaliCu work containing his algebraical di#eOT«n«»» tlmt at t ] ie 

had surreptitiously published an edition in 1707. It N also w'orthy o ..n.gHuige to the 

beginning of the year 1007, Mm BenmullH addressed two problems as a * ^ K flisIl 
.mathem'atkdans of Kuroptg and that, Beihnitz, In 171b, made a similai ^ ) ^'^, iyeg | ; |g a tion, 
uimlysts ; and that Newton in eaih <#m. undertook and succeeded hi • ^ ° t } ie or der 

r ihis eimmeratkm of Newton’s philosophical employments has «u ra pidly upon 
of time. After his return to London, compliments and honours | e ( | es Sciences 

him. In KHHl he was elected one of the first foreign associates of tie <*& ^ University of 
at Paris; and in 1701 ho was a second time returned to Parliament W J im hQ ^ 
Cambridge. He did not, however, long retain his seat At the emm ^ ^ 170a 

at the bottom of the poll, and he does not appear again to have been a * ^ Jn l7 of> 

hewaselmsen Prcridcut of the Loyd Society, and held that oflice til 
he was knighted by gmemi Anno upon her visit to Cambridge. was ri0 urt.cd by 

Newtons life in London was one of much dignity and conifoit ■ _ Jerlva a mu cli 
the distinguished of all ranks, and particularly by the Princess of Jvat., _ ' osta Wishment 
pleasure; from her intercourse both with him and Leihmtz.^ Hw 1 Mrs. Barton, 

was liberal, and was superintended during great, part of his time by 1 . ^ and successor 

a woman nf much beauty and talent, who married Mr. Conduitt, Ins -* 
at the Mint. Newtons liberality was almost boundless, yet. he died • • Wg m% mm 
f Hm only material drawback to Newton’s enjoyment during this l ^ , discoveries; a 
to hi we urbim from cmUroversi* s as to the history and ongnamf} 
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molestation to which his slowness to publish tlieni vuiy naturally exposed him. Then* wu* 
u long ami angry dispute with Leibnitz about the priority of lluximis or the diffmMiliaf 
calculus; and, after the fashion of must disputes, it diverge d widely from the original ground, 
and it became necessary for Newton to vindicate the religious ami imktphyrical tendencies 
Df his greatest works. His success was cmnplele on all points, LeiLuilz does not <-ppe;iv 
to have been acquainted, with the method of iluxions at the lime oi liis own discovery, but 
there is now no doubt of Newton’s having preceded him uy sonic years; and Iho altneks 
made on the tendency of Newton’s discoveries have Jong been remembered only as disgracing 
their author. But such discussions had always In eu ilLlusletul tn Newton, and ibis conlrovorsy, 
which was conducted with great rancour by his opponents and sunn; of Lis supporter.-!, 
embittered, his later years. 

The same late awaited him in another msUum*. II is system of Cliruuobigy bad be* a 
long conceived, but lie had not communicated it to any one until he explained it to the 
Princess of Wales. At lier desire, he afterwards, in 171ft, drew up a slmrt abstract of it 
for her use, ami sent it to her oil condition that, no one else should see it. She afterwards 
requested that the Abbe Conti might have a copy of it, and Newton .mmplicd, but nlill 
on the terms that it should not be fart her divulged. Conti, however, showed the mani^eripl, 
at Paris to Frerot, who, without llm author's permission, translated and published it with 
observations in opposition to its doctrines. Newton drew up a reply which was printed it] 
the “Philosophical Transactions” fur 1725, and this was llm signal for a new attack by SnuciH. 
Newton was then roused to Iris last great exertion, that of fully digesting his system, 
which as yet existed only in confused papers, and preparing it for the press, lie did not, 
live to complete lus task, but the work was left in a state of great, forwardness, and was 
published in 1728 by Mr. Conduit!. Its value is well known. As a relul alien of the. 
systems of chronology then received, it is almost demonstrative; and the affirmative 
conclusions, if not always minutely correct, or even generally satisfactory, are yet among 
the most valuable contributions wl licit science has made to history. 

With the exception of the attack of 1G93, Newton's health had usually been very 
good. But lie suffered much from stone during the last few years of his lift*. His 

mental facilities remained in general unaffected, but his memory was muidt impaired. 

From the year 1725 he lived at Kensington, but was still fond of going occasionally to 

London, and visited it on February 28, 17^:7, to preside at a meeting of the Jt,oyal Society. 

The fatigue appears to have been too great ; for the disease attacked him violently on the 
4th of March, and he lingered till the 20th, when he died. His .sufferings were severe, 
but his temper was never soured, nor the benevolence of his nature obscured. Indeed 

his moral was not less admirable than Ids intellectual character, and it was guided ami 

supported by that religion, which lie Lad studied not from speculative curiosity, but whh 
the serious application of a mind habitually occupied with its duties, and earnestly desirous of 
its advancement. 

Newton died without a will, and. his property descended to Mrs. C-onduitt and Iris 
other relations in the same degree. He was buried with great pomp in Wostmiuster 
Abbey, where there is a monument to his memory, erected by Iris relations. His “ Chronology” 
appeared, as has been already mentioned, almost immediately after hi* death; and the 
“ Lectiones Opticas,’ 5 the substance of his lectures at Cambridge in the years 1009,1970, 
and 1071, were published from his manuscripts in 1729. In 1733, Mr. Benjamin Smith, 
one of the descendants of his mother’s second marriage, published the “ Observations on 
the Prophecies.” These, in addition to the works already mentioned, are Newton’s 

principal writings; there are, however, several smaller tracts, some of which appeared 

during his lifetime, and some after his death, which it is not necessary hero to specify. They 
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would have conferred much honour ou most philosophers *, — they ore hardly vein urn beied 
in reckoning up Newton’s titles to lame. 

Many portraits of Newton are in existence. The Ttoyal Society possesses two ; 
ami Lord Egremont is the owner of one, which id engraved as the frontispiece to Dr. 
Brewsters “°L ile of Newton/’ Trinity College, Cam bridge, abounds in memorials of its 
sir cate st on lament. Almost every room dedicated to public purposes possesses a picture 
of him, and the chapel is adorned by Ituuhiliuc s noble statue. The library also has a 
bust by the same artist, of perhaps oven superior excellence. As works ol art these are 
iiii* superior to any of the paintings extant: but they have not the claim (u uiitlienticilv 
possessed ] >y ihe contemporary porl-rails. It is remarkable, that until the publication ol 
Dr. lire waters life, no one bail thought it worth while to devote an entire work to the 
history of so remarkable a man as Newton. There is, however, an elaborate memoir ol 
him, written by M. Biot, in the S£ Biographic Dniverselle , 1 which has been republished in 
the " Library of Useful Knowledge .* 1 



| Itoubiliac’h Statue.*, from tlxe Chapel of Trinity College. 1 
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William Penn was burn in London, October 14, 1C 41. He was the son of a naval 

officer of tlie same name, who served willi distinction both in the Protectorate and after 

the Restoration, and who was much esteemed by Charles ] I. and Hie Puke of York. At. 
the age of fifteen, he was entered as a gentleman-commoner at Christchurch, Oxford, lie 
had not "been long in residence, when lie received, from the preaching of Thomas Loe, 
his first bias towards the doctrines of tbs Quakers ; and in conjunction with some follow -students, 
he began to withdraw from attendance on the Established Church, and to hold private 
prayer-meetings. For this conduct, Penn and his friends were fined' by the college for 
nonconformity ; and the former was soon involved in more serious censure by his ill-governed 
zeal, in consequence of an order from the lung, that the ancient custom of wearing surplices 

should be revived. This seemed to Penn an infringement of the simplicity of Christian 

worship: whereupon he with some friends tore the surplices from the backs of those students 
who appeared in them. For this act of violence, totally inconsistent, it is to he observed, 
with the principles of toleration which regiilal ed his conduct in after life, he and they 
were very justly expelled. 

Admiral Pen n, who like most sailors possessed a quick temper and high notions of 
discipline and obedience, was little pleased with this event, and still less satisfied with his sou's 
grave demeanour, and avoidance of the manners and ceremonies of polite life. Arguments 
failing, he had recourse to blows, and as a last resource, he turned his son out of doors ; 
but soon relented so far as to equip him, in 1 U62, fur a journey to France, in hope Mint 
the gaiety of that country would expel his new-fashioned, and, as he regarded them, fanatical 
notions. Paris, however, soon became wearisome to William Penn, and he spent a considerable 
time at Saumur, for the sake of the instruction and company of Moses Amyrault, an eminent 
Protestant divine. Here he confirmed and improved his religious impressions, and at the 
same time acquired, from the insensible influence of those who surrounded him, an increased 
polish and courtliness of demeanour, which greatly gratified the Admiral on his return 
home in 1661 

Admiral Penn went to sea in 1664, and remained two years on sendee. During this 
time the external effects of his son’s residence in France bad worn away, and he had returned to 
those grave habits, and that rule of associating only with religious people, which had before 
given his father so much displeasure. To try the eilect of absence and change of associates, 
Admiral Penn sent William to manage his estates in Ireland, a duty which the latter 
performed with satisfaction both to himself and his employer. But it chanced that, ou a 
visit to Cork, he again attended the preaching of Thomas Loo, by whose exhortations ho 
was deeply impressed. From this time he began to frequent the Quakers’ meetings; 
and in September, 1667, he was imprisoned, with others, under the persecuting laws 
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which then disgraced uur &1 atute-bouk. Upon application to the higher authorities, he was 
sonn released. 

Upon receiving tidings that William had connected himself with the Quakers, the 
Admiral immediately summoned liim to England ; and he soon became r.orLiiied of the 
facts among oLkor peculiarities, h} r his son’s pertinacious adherence to the Quakers’ notions 
concerning what they called irlat Worship. This led him to a violent remonstrance. William 
Penn behaved with due respect; but in the main point, that of forsaking his associates 
and rule of conduct, ho yielded nothing. The father coniine d Iris demands at last to the 
simple point, that his son should sit uncovered in the presence of himself, the King, and 
the Duke of York. Still William Penn felt hound to make not even this concession ; and 
on lliis refusal Ihe Admiral again turned him out of doors. 

Soon after, in ltilitf, he began to preach, mid in the same year he published his first 
work, “ Truth Exalted. Ac.' 9 Wo cannot here notice his very numerous works, of which 
the titles run, fur the most pari, to an extraordinary length: hut “ The Sandy foundation 
Shaken, 51 published in the. same year, claims notice, as having led to liis lirst public persecution, 
lu it he was induced, not to deny the doctrine of the Trinity, which in a certain sense 
lie admitted, but to object 1“ the language in which it is expounded by the, English Church; 
and for this offence be was imprisoned luv some lime in the Tower. During this confinement, 
he composed "■ Ko Cross, No Crown, c*ne of his principal mid most popular works, of which 
the leading doctrine, admirably exemplified in his own life, was, that the. way to future 
happiness and glory lies, in this world, not through u course of misery and needless mortification, 
but still through labour, watchfulness, and self-denial, and continual striving against corrupt 
passions and iin-nUnato. indulgences. This is. eulhrred by copious examples from profane 
as well as sacred history; and the work gives nvidemv of mi extent, of learning very 
creditable to its author., considering his youth, and the cimtinsUuuvs under which it was 
Co in posed. JIo was delained in prison for seven mouth?., uud treated with much severity. 
.In Idl'd) im had tlm silwfuHiim of being reconciled to his lather. 

William Penn was nun of ilie. Jirsi. rulieivrs by the pushing oi the Conventicle. Act, in 

KVTO. iJ(» was imprisoned in Newgate, and tried for preaching u> a seditious and rioious 

assembly in < hue, celmrcli-Ht reel. ; and Ibis trial is remarkable, and celebrated iu our criminal 
jurisprudence, Ibr t he firmness with which he defended himself, and still more lor the admirable 
courage and constancy with which the, jury maintained the verdict ol acquittal which they 

pronounced, lie showed on this, and on all oilier occasions, that ho well understood and 

appreciated the free principles of our const ilutimu and that, hu was resolved not to surrender 
dims iuia of that liberty of conscience which he claimed for olhers, as well as for hiinscIL 

et I a in far from thinking it lit,” ho said, in addressing the House of Commons, “ because 

] exclaim against the injustice of whipping Quakers for J'apists, that. Papists should he whipped 
for their consciences. No, for though tlm hand preletided to hi; lilted up against thorn 
hath lighted heavily upon us, and we complain, yet we do not mean that any should take 
a fresh aim at them, or that they should come in our room, lor we must give the liberty 
wo ask, and would have nono sulfur for a truly sober and conscientious dissent on any 
bund.” His views of religious toleration and civil liberty lie has well and clearly explained 
in the treatise entitled “England’s Trescnt Interest, Ac.,” published iu UUd, in which 
it formed part of his argument that the liberties of Englishmen wore anterior to the settlement 
of the English church, and could not be affected by discrepancies in their religious belief. 

He maintained that “to live honestly, to do no injury to another, and to give every man 

his due, was enough to entitle every native to English privileges. It was this, and not 
his religion, which gave him. the great claim to the protection of the government under 
which he lived. Near three hundred years before Austin set his foot on English ground 

3 s 
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the inhabitants had a good constitution. This came not in with him. Neither did it come 

in with Luther ; nor was it to go out with Calvin. A\ c wore a free people by the creation 

of God, by the Iledcmption of Christ, and by the caivlul provision of our nevcr-tu-bo-bu’gotlon 
honourable ancestors : so that our claim to these English privileges, rising higher than 
Protestantism, could never justly be invalidated on account of nonconformity to any tenet, 
or fashion it might prescribe. 15 

In the same year died Sir "William Penn, in piTfrt harmony with his son, towards 
whom he now fidt, tlie must cordial regard and esteem, and to whom lie bequeathed an 
estate computed at -£1,500 a-yoar, a large sum in that ago. Towards the end of the year 

lie was again imprisoned in Newgate for six months, tho stalnlahle. penally lbr refusing 

to take tlie oath nf allegiance, which was maliciously tendered to him by a magistrate. 
This appears to have been the last, absolute perseeut'nm fur religion's sake which he endured. 
lUdigion in England has generally met. with inure Inlerufiou in proportion as it lias been backed 
by the worldly importance of its professors: and though his poor brethren continued to 
sutler imprisonment in the stocks, tines, and whipping, as the penalty of their peaceable 
meetings for Divine worship, the wealthy proprietor, (hough Ins travelled largely, both in 
England and abroad, ami labouml both in writing and in preaching, as tin* niis.dowin of 
his sect, both escaped injury, uud acquired reputation ami esteem by his nh-devnlii.u. 
To the favour of the King mid tin; Duke of York ho laid a hereditary claim, which appears 
always to have been cheerfully acknowledged ; and mi instance of ihe rising consideration 
in which he was held appears in his being admit led to plead, before a. (‘onuuiilee of I ho 
House of Commons, the request of the Quakers that, their solemn aliinnatioii rlmuld he 
admitl cd in the plan; of an oath. Am enactment to this cfleel, passed the Cmmaum in ltJ7*h 
but was lost, in consequence of a prorogation, before it. bad passed the Lords. It, was mi 
this occasion that he made that appeal in behalf of general toleration, of which a, part is 
quoted in the preceding page. 

Penn married in IIjTA and took up his abode, at Lickmaii 1 -, worth in llerljbnh.biiv. 
In 1077 we iirnl him relinked to WWminghurst. in Sussex, which long continued to be 
his place of residence. Ills tirst engagement. in tlm jibmlalioii of America, was in D>7(j; 
in consequence of being chosen arbitral m* in a dispute between two Quakmr, who bad 
become jointly concerned in I ho colony of NV.w Jersey. Though unwise concerned, by 
interest or proprietorship, (until ]UK1, when 1m purchased a share in the eastern district, 
of New Jersey,) lie took great pains in this business ; lie arranged terms, upon which 
colonists were invited to settle; and lie. drew up the outline of a simple constitution., reserving 
to them the right of making all laws by their representatives, of smuily from imprisonment 
or fine except by ihe consent of twelve men of the neighbourhood, and perfect, freedom 
iu the exercise of their religion: v 6 regulations,' 1 hi* said, - by an adherence to which iltey 
could never be brought into bondage but. by their own consent.” In these transactions he 
had the opportunity of contemplating the glorious results which might he hoped* from a 
colony founded with no interested views, hut cm the principles of universal peace, toleration, 
and liberty: and 1m lelt an earnest desire 1o he the instrument in so great a work, more 
especially as it held out a prospect of deliverance to his persecuted Quaker brethren in 
England, by giving them a free and happy asylum in a foreign land. Circumstances favoured 
his wish. The Crown was indebted to him ,£l(>,0l)0 for money advanced by the late 
Admiral for the naval service. It was not unusual to grant not only the properly, but 
the right of government, in large districts in tlie uncleared part of America, as in the eu-o 
of New York and New Jersey respectively to the Duke of York and Lord EaU injure : 
and though it was hopeless to extract money from Charles, yet lm was ready enough, in 
acquittal of this debt, to bestow on Lena, whom he loved, a tract of loud from which he 
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jjiuisuli cuiiJil never expect any pecuniary reluni. Accordingly Penn received, in 3 OBI, 
a grant )ty charter of that extensive province. named Pennsylvania by Charles himself, 
in honour -if the Admiral: liy xvhicli charier lie was invested with the property in the 
suil, with llu? power of ruling and governing the. same; of (mailing laws, with the advice 
and approbation of the freemen of the territory assembled for the. raising of 311011 ey fur 
public uses; of appointing judges, and administering justice, lie im mod in, tidy drew up 
and published “ Some Amount uf Pennsylvania, itu. and then “Certain Cnmlitiuiis or 
Concessions, iLv to be agreed on between himself and those who wished to purchase land 
in the province. These having been accepted by many persons, he proceeded to in 1.111 a 
tbe rough sketch of a constitution, *>11 which In? proposed to base tlm charter uf the province. 
The price fixed on land was forty shillings, with the annual rpiil-ivnt, of 0110 shilling, for 
one hundred acres: and it was provided, tJi.it no one sliuulil, in word ur deed, affront nr 
wrong any Indian without, incurring iln* &amo penally as if the offence had bec-u committed 
against, a iblluw-plaulojr ; that strict precautions should be taken against fraud in Urn quality 
of goods sold to them ; and that all differences between llie two nations should be adjudged 
by twelve men, si\ of each. And lie dedans his intention “ to leave niysedf and my successors 
no power of doing mischief ; that the will of one man may not hinder the good of a whole 
country.” 

This constitution, as originally organised by J *01111, consisted, says Mr. Clarkson, “ of 
a Governor, a Council, and an Assembly; the two Iasi of which were to he chosen by, 
and therefore to be the Pepresciitatives of, the people.. The Governor was to he perpetual 
J ‘resident, but lie was to have but a treble vote. it was the rdlico of the Council to 
prepare and propose bills, to see that tin? laws were executed, 1 o take care of the peace 
and safety of the province., to settle tlm situation of ports, cities, market-towns, reads and 
other public places, to inspect, the public treasury, to erect courts of justice, to institute 
schools for the virtuous education of youth, and In rowan l the authors of useful discovery. 
Not Ess than two-thirds of those were, necessary to make a quorum, and the consent of 
not less than two-thirds of such quorum in all matters of moment. The Assembly were 
to have no deliberative power, but when bills were brought to them from the Governor 
mid Council, were to pass or reject them by a plain Yes or No. They were to present 
Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace to the Governor ; a double number, for his choice of 
half. They were to bo. chosen annually, aud to ho chosen by secret ballot .* 3 This groundwork 
was modified by Penn himself at later periods, and especially by removing that restriction 

whirl) fojba.de* the Assembly to debate, or to originate bills: and it was this, substantially, 

which lhirkc, in liis ‘‘Account, of the European Set dements in America,” describes as “that 

noble charier of privileges, by which he made them as free as any people hi the world, 

and which lias since drawn stub vast numbers of so many different persuasions and such 
various countries to put themselves under tlm protection of his laws, lie made the most 

perfect freedom, both religious and civil, the basis of his establishment ; ami this has done 

more towards the settling of the province, and towards the settling of it in a strong and 
permanent manner, than the: wisest regulations could have done on any other plan.” 

in a number of settlers, principally Quakers, having been already sent out, Penn 

himself embarked for Pennsylvania, leaving his wife and children in England. On occasion 
of this parting, ho addressed to them a long and affectionate letter, which presents a very 
beautiful picture of his domestic character, and affords a curious insight into the minute 
regularity of his daily habits. lie landed on the banks of the Delaware in October, and 
forthwiih simmumed an assembly of the freemen of the province, by whom the frame of 
government, as it had been promulgated in England, was accepted. Penn’s principles did 
not miIAt him in consider hi< title to 1 ho land ns valid, without the muscnl of the natural 
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owners of the soil. He had instructed persons to negotiate a Treaty of sale with (he India*: 
nations before his own departure from England; and one of his iirsL acts was to hold that 
memorable Assembly, to which the history of the world oilers none alike, ut which. this 
bargain was ratified, and a strict league of amity establislwd. ’Wo do noi find speeded 
the exact date of this meeting, which look place under an conn nous elm-tree, near the site 
of Philadelphia, and of which a few particulars only have la mi preserve . i by the uncurtain 
record of tradition. “W^cll and liiitlmdly was that treaty of friendship kept by the wild 
denizens of the woods: “a friendship,'' 1 says Proud, the hislorian nf Ponnsvhaiiia. which 
for the space nf mure than seventy years was never interrupted, m* so lung the Quakers 
retained power in the government." 

Penn remained in America i:nlil the middle of JUS1. During this film* much was 
towards bringing tha colony into prosperity and order. Tv.cuty townships wore established, 
containing upwards of 7000 Europeans ; magistrates wore appointed ; representatives, us 
prescri! ed by the constitution, were chosen, and I he* necessary public business transuded. 
]n 1680 iV-iiu undertook a journey of discovery into Hie interim’; and lie lias given an 
interesting account of the country in its wild state, in a letter written imum m (he Society 
of Pros Traders to Pennsylvania. 3 To ledil liTipieut conferences v.itli the fndimis, ami 
contracted treaties of friendship with niiiLteen distinct tribes. His reasons for returning to 
England appear to have been twofold ; partly the desire to settle n dispute between himself 
and Lord Baltimore, concerning the boundary of their provinces, but chiefly the hope, of 
being aide, hy liis personal influence, to lighten the sufferings and ameliorate the treatment 
of the Quakers in England. JIo reached England in October, ICSt-, Charles II. died in 
February, 1685. But this was rather favourable to Penn’s credit, at court; for besides that 
James appears to have felt a sincere regard fur him, he required for his own dmivli that 
toleration which Penn wished to sac extended to all alike. This credit at court led to the 
renewal of an old and assuredly most groundless report, that Penn was at heart a Papist — 
nay, that he was in Priests orders, and a Jesuit: a report which gave him much uneasiness, 
and which he took much pains in public and in private to contradict. The same credit, 
and the natural and laudable affection and gratitude towards the Stuart family which he 
never dissembled, caused much trouble 1r> him after the II evolution. He was continually 
suspected of plotting to restore the exiled dynasty; was four limes arrested, and as often 
discharged in the total absence of all evidence against him. During the years 1091, 161)2, 
and part of 1693, lie remained in Loudon, living, to avoid ollbuce, in great seclusion: in 
the latter year he was heard in his own defence before the King and council, and informed 
that he need apprehend no molestation ur injury. 

Ihe ailairs of Pennsylvania fell into some confusion dining Penn's long absence. Even 
Id the peaceable seel of Quakers there w«re ambitious, bustling, and stilish men ; and Penn 
was not satisfied with the conduct either of the representative Assembly, or id* those to 
whom he laid delegated his own powers. He changed tin* latter two or throe times, without 
effecting the restoration of harmony: and these troubles gave a pretext fur depriving him 
of lus powers as Luvornor, in 3.693. The real cause was probably the suspicion entertained 
of his treasonable correspondence willi domes It. But he was reinstated in August,, 
by a royal order, in which it was coni])limeii!anly expressed that the disorders complained 
of were produced entirely by his absence. Anxious as Jm was to return, lie did not find 
an opportunity till 1699 ; the inlerval was cliielly employed in religious travel through England 
aud Ireland, and in the labour of controversial writing, from which lie seldom had a long 
respite. IBs course as a philanthropist on Ins return to America is honourably marked by 
an endeavour to ameliorate the condition of negro slaves. The Society of Quakers in 
Pennsylvania had already come to a ivnjiition, that the buying, ndling, and bolding num 
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in slavery was inconsistent with the tenets of* tlie Christian religion: and following up this 
honourable declaration, Penn had no diJiiculty in obtaining lor them free admission into the 
regular meetings fur religious worship, and in procuring Llmt other meetings should he 
holilcn lor their particular benefit. The Quakers therefore merit our respect as the earliest, 
as well as some of the must zealous emancipators. Mr. Clarkson says, “When Penn procured 
the insertion of this resolution in the e Monthly Meeting Look 5 of Philadelphia, he sealed as 
assuredly and effectually the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and liie Emancipation of the 
Negroes within his own province, as, when he procured the insertion of the minute relating 
to the Indians in the same hook, lie scaled the civilization of the latter ; for, from the time 
the subject became incorporated into the discipline of the Quakers, they never lost, sight, 
of it. Several of them began to refuse tn purchase negroes a.t all ; and others to emancipate 
those which they had in their possession, and this of their own accord, and purely from the 
motives of religion ; till at length it became a law of the society that no member could 
be concerned, directly or indirectly, cither in buying and selling, or in holding iitem in 
bondage; and this law was carried so completely into eifect, that in the year 1780, dispersed 
as the society was over a vast tract of country, there was not a single negro as a slave in 
the possession of ail acknowledged Quaker. This example, soon after it had begun, was followed 
by others of other religious denomination, s."’ 

In labouring to secure kind treatment,, to raise the character, and to promote the welfare 
of the Indians, Penn was active and constant, during this visit to "Am erica, as before. Tlio 
legislative measures which took place while he remained, and the bickerings between the 
Assembly and himself, we pass over, as belonging rather to a. history of Pennsylvania, than 
to the biography of its founder, lor the same reason we omit tlie charges preferred against 
him by f>r. Eranklin. The union in o.m person of tin? rights belonging both to a governor 
and a proprietor, no doubt is open to objection ; but this cannot be urged as a fault upon 
Penn ; and we believe that it, would be diHicult to name any person who has used power 
and privilege with mure disinterested views. That lie was indifferent to his powers, or Ins 
emoluments, is not to be supposed, and ought not to have born expected. lie spent largo 
sums, he bestowed much pains upon the colony : and lie fell and stated it to be a great 
grievance, that., whereas a provision was voted to tin! royal governor during the period of his 
own suspension, not so much as a table was kept for himself; and that instead of contributing 
towards his expenses, even the trivial <piit- rents which he had reserved remained unpaid; 
nay, it was sought by the Assembly, against all justice, to divert them from him, towards 
tlie support of the government, it is to be recollected that Franklin wrote for a political 
object, to overthrow the privileges which Penn's heirs enjoyed. 

The Governor returned to England in 1701, to oppose a scheme agitated in Parliament 
for abolishing the proprietary governments, and placing the colonies immediately under royal 
ooulrol : the bill, however, was dropped before lie arrived. lie enjoyed Anne's favour, as 
he had that of her father and unde, and resided much in the neighbourhood of tlie court, at 
Kensington ami Kuightsbridge. In his religious labours he continued constant, as heretofore. 
Jie was much harassed by a lawsuit, the result u£ too much confidence in a dishonest steward; 
which bring decided against him, hi! was obliged for a time to reside within tlie links of the 
Tieot Prison. r J liis and the expenses, in which lie had been involved by Pennsylvania, reduced 
him to distress, and in 17(h), lie mortgaged Urn province for Ati,bO(J. In 1712 he agreed 
to sell his rights to the Government for .£12,001), but avus rendered unable to complete the 
transaction by three apoplectic iits, which followed each other in quick succession. lie survived, 
however, in a tranquil and happy stale, though Avith his bodily and mental vigour much 
broken, until duly 80, 3718, on which day he died at his seat nt. IlusJiconib, in Berkshire, 
Avhcre lie had resided for some ) cars. 
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His first wife died in 1693. He married a second time in 1090; and left a family 
of children hy Loth wives, to whom lie he tiled his landed property in Europe and America. 
His rights of government lie left in trust to I ho Earls of Oxford and Powlet.t. to be disposed 
of; but no sale being ever made, the government, with the title of Proprietaries, devolve i! 
on the surviving sons of the second family. 

Penn's numerous works were collected, and a life prefixed to them, in 17^1). Select 
editions of ■ them have been since publisln d. Mr. Clarkson's “Life,” Proud's * c History of 
Pennsylvania," and Franklin’s “Historical Lh-view, &<*., of Pennsylvania, for a view of 
the exceptions which have been taken to Penns character as a statesman, may he 
a d van! age uusly consu it ed . 
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The materials for this life of Leibnitz are chiefly taken from the eloge of his contemporary 
.Foil tend le. 

Godfrey William Leibnitz was born at Leipzie, June 23, 1646. His father was 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of that place : he died when Ms son 
was only six years old. Leibnitz’s education therefore was left to his mother ; and the 
great variety of his studies is traced to his free access to a large collection of books which 
his father left. He thus became a poet, an orator, an historian, a lawyer, a metaphysician, 
a mathematician, and a theologian. In some of these capacities lie would not have escaped 
oblivion ; but every accession to such a mass of titles becomes interesting, when it is 
remembered bow conspicuous he became in more than one of them. 

At the age of twenty he applied to the University of Leipzie for the degree of doctor 
of laws. Tins was refused on the plea that lie was too young; and he then went to 
Altdorf, where he maintained a public disputation, and was admitted to the degree which 
he desired, with unusual distinction. From Altdorf he repaired to Nuremberg, where 'he 
heard of a secret society, of chemists, or, which was then the same thing, of searchers 
after the plnl oso pher’s stone. Desiring to obtain some insight into their pursuits, lie. procured 
sumo I »nnks on chemistry, a subject which he laid never studied, and picking out the 
phrases winch: seemed hardest, lie wrote a letter altogether unintelligible to himself, which 
he addressed to them as his certificate of qualification.' Re was admitted with great; 
honour, and was even offered the post of secretary, with a salary; and though he 
continued his intercourse with them for some time, he kept up his character as an adopt 
to tin; last. 

I i is first work, which appeared when he was twenty-two years old, was a treatise 
written under the name of George Vlieonus, recommending the choice of the Elector 
palatine to he King of Poland. Xu 1070 lie published bis first philosophical work, an 
ru l it ion of “Marius Nizoiius contra Psoudophilnsophos ; v and in the following year two 
treatises cm abstract; and concrete motion, severally dedicated to the French Academy 
and the Loyal Society. 

During his abode* at Nuremberg, the Baron do Boinebourg, minister of the Elector 
of Mayimee, procured a legal appointment for him in that state. While lie held this 
post he travelled into France and England. After the death of the Elector, he accepted 
a similar appointment in the dominions of the Duke of Brunswick Jjunenberg. At the 
peace of Nmmgucn in 1678, he wrote upon some disputed ceremonials, under the title 
of ( Vnariims Furstnerms, and displayed a great extent of reading, and a little of that 
speculative spirit which afterwards produced the pre - established harmmg. He is said, 
though a Lutheran, to have argued on the supposition that Europe was to he considered, 
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as a large federation, of which the Emperor was the temporal, and the Pope the spiritual, 
head In 1679 he was engaged hy the reigning Duke to write the history of the H.iu>e 
of Brunswick. On this service he went through Germany and Italy in search of authorities 
It is related that, on one occasion, having left Venice in a small boat, a storm arose and 
the boatmen began to discuss in Italian, which they supposed their passenger did not 
understand, the propriety of throwing the heretic overboard. Leibnitz, with great presence 
of mind, drew out a rosary, which he had about him par precaution, as Fontenellc supposes, 
who does not seem to guess that this anecdote, coupled with what has preceded, make* 
it at least an even chance that Leibnitz was really a Catholic. And ibis is negatively 
supported hy the fact, that, Lutheran as he was considered, he very rarely attended the 
the services of his church, in spite of the publicly-expressed disapprobation of the clergy. 
But on the other hand, he positively refused to profess Catholicism, when an advantageous 
settlement at Paris was offered on that condition. That he was both a religious man 


and a Christian is sufficiently attested by his writings. 

He returned from his tour in 1690, and in 1693 published his “Cento him Cm itumi 
Diplomatics” He had published almost at the same time wuh his first work u treatise 
on the study of jurisprudence. The first volume of the “ History of Brunswick ' appeared 

in 1707, and two others in 1710 and 1711. 

In 1700 he induced the Elector of Brandenburg to found the Academy of Berlin, 

of which he was appointed perpetual president. He contributed many valuable papers 

to its memoirs. His patron, the Duke of Brunswick-Lunenberg, died in 1678, mid was 
succeeded by Ernest Augustus, first Elector of Hanover, on whose issue by tlw EMrm 
Sophia the crown of England was settled. Leibnitz continued in the Electors service 

till his death. This took place from gout, November 14, 1716, at Hanover. 1 he ivaf 

life of such a man is in his character and writings. "With regard to the first, the account 

of Fontenelle is as follows. He had a strong constitution, ate a good deal, drank little, 
and never undiluted liquors. When alone, he always took his meals as his studies permitted. 
His chair was frequently his only bed, and in this way he is said to have sometimes passed 
whole months. He made notes of all he read, not to preserve them, but to tix the 
contents on his memory ; for when once written, they were finally laid aside. He communicated 
freely with all classes of men, and could entirely divest himself of his character of a 
philosopher. His correspondence was immense ; he answered every one who wrote, 

however small the pretext for addressing him. He was of a gay humour, easily excited 
to anger, and easily appeased. He lived at great expense, but had preserved and hid 
two years’ amount of his salary. The securing of this treasure gave him great uneasiness ; 
and upon this slight ground he has been charged with avarice. He was never warned : 
it is said that he contemplated such a connection at the age of fifty, but that the lady 
desired time to consider. 4 4 This,’’ says Ms biographer, ^ gave M. Leibnitz the same 
opportunity, arid he continued unmarried.” 

The number and variety of characters in which Leibnitz is known will not permit 
us to say much upon each subject. His public life was that of a jurist. His *■ History 
of Brunswick” was continued by M. Eehard, who supplied Fontenelle with the necessary 
information for his eloge. In youth he was a poet; and he is said in one day have 

made three hundred Latin verses without a single elision. But the Leibnitz of our day 

is either the mathematician or the metaphysician, 

In the first of these two characters he is coupled in the mind of the render with 
Newton, as the co-inventor of what was called by himself the Differential Calculus and 
hy Newton the Method of Fluxions. Much' might be instanced which was done by him' 
for the pure sciences in other respects ; but this one service, from its magnitude m a 
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discovery, and its notoriety as 'the cause of a great controversy, has swallowed up all 

the rest. 

Leibnitz was in London in 1673 , and from that time began to pay particular 
attention to mathematics. He was in correspondence with Newton, Oldenburg, and others, 
on questions connected with infinite series , and continued so more or less till 1684 , 
when he published his first ideas on the Differential Calculus in the fis Leipzic Acts ” But 
it is certain that Newton had been in possession of the same powers under a different 
name, from about 1665 . The English philosopher drops various hints of his being in 
possession of a new method, but without explaining what it was, except in one letter 
of 1672, of which it was afterwards asserted that a copy had been forwarded to Leibnitz 
in 1676, Leibnitz published both on the -Differential and Integral Calculus before the 

appearance of Newtons a Principia ” in 1687 ; and indeed before 1711 , the era of the dispute, 
this new calculus had been so far extended by Leibnitz and the Bernouliis, that it began 
to assume a shape something like that in which it exists at the present day. In the 

first edition of the “ Principia,” Newton expressly avows that he bad, ten years before 
(namely, about 1677 ,) informed Leibnitz that be had a method of drawing tangents, 
finding maxima and minima, &c. ; and that Leibnitz had, in reply, actually communicated 
his own method, and that he (Newton) found it only differed from his own in symbols. 
This passage was, not very fairly, suppressed in the third edition of the “ Principia,” 
which appeared in 1726 , after the dispute; and the space was tilled up by an account 

of other matters. It was obvious that, on the supposition of plagiarism, it only gave 

Leibnitz a year to infer, from a hint or two, his method, notation, and results. 

Some discussion about priority of invention led Dr. Keili to maintain Newton’s title 
to be considered the sole inventor of the fluxionai calculus. Leibnitz had asserted that 
lie had been in possession of the method eight years before he communicated it to Newton. 
He appealed to the Royal Society, of which Newton was President, and that body gave 
judgment on the question in 1712 . Their decision is now worth nothing ; firstly, because 
it only determined that Newton was the first inventor, which was not da* whuff point, 
and left out the question whether .Leibnitz had or had- not stolen from Newton ; secondly, 
because the charge of plagiarism, is insinuated in the assertion that a copy of Newtons 
Liter, as above mentioned, had been sent to Leibnitz.. Now they neither prove that 
he had received this letter in time sufficient to enable him to communicate, with Newton 
as above described, or, if he had received it, that there was in it a sufficient hint 
of the method of fluxions. The decision of posterity is, that Leibnitz fairly invented Ins 
own method; and though English writers give no strong opinion as to the fairness with 
which the dispute was carried on, we imagine that there are few who would now defend 
the conduct, of their predecessors. Whoever may have had priority of invention, it is 
dear that to Leibnitz and the Bernouliis belongs the principal part of the superstructure, 
by aid of which their immediate successors were enabled to extend the theory of 
Newton; and thus Leibnitz is placed in the highest rank of mathematical inventors. 

The metaphysics of Leibnitz have now become a bye-word. Jle is pre-eminent, among 
modem philosophers, for his extraordinary fancies. His monads, his pre - established 
harmony, and his best of all possible worlds, are hardly caricatured in the well-known 
philosophical novel «>f Voltaire. If any thinking monad should find that the pre-established 
harmony between bis soul and body would make the former desire to see more of Leibnitz 
as a, metaphysician, and the latter able to second him, we can inform him that it was 
necessary, for the best of oil possible universes, that Michael Hanseh should in 1728 
publish the whole system at Frankfort and Leipzic, under the title, “ Leilmitzii Principia - 
Philosophic^ .More tffomctrieo Demonstrata and also that M. Tenncman should give 
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an account of this system, and M. Victor Cousin translate the same. It is not easy 
to give any short description of the contents, nor would it be useliil. A school of 
metaphysicians of the sect of Leibnitz continued to exist for sonic time in Germany, 
but it has long been extinct. 

The mathematical works of Leibnitz were collected ami published al Geneva in 
1768. I-Iis correspondence with John Bernoulli was also published in 1745, at Lausanne 
and Geneva. It is an interesting record, and exhibits him in .an amiable light. He gives 
his friend a check for his manner of speaking of Newton, at the time when tin- parti*, urn 
of the latter were attacking his own character, both as a man and a discoverer. 11" says 
(vol. ii. p. 234), “I thank you for the animadversions which you have sent me on 
Newton’s works ; I wish you had time to examine the whole, which 1 know won],] not 
be unpleasant even to himself. But in so beautiful a structure, non ego pouch offcmhr 
maculis.” He also says that he has been informed by a friend in England, that hatred 
of the Hanoverian connection had something to do with the bitterness with which he w a*" 
assailed: “Non ab omni veri specie abest, eos qui parum Ifwnui llanwenime. invent, 
etiam me lacerate voluisse; nam amicus Anglus ad me scrihit, vidcri aliquilnts non tarn 
ut. matliematicos et Societatis Begins Socios in socium, sod ut Toryox in Whkfmm <iuwdam 
egisse.” (Vol. ii. p. 321.) 
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Wn.i.mr, Princk c > !■' the third King i#i’ JCnuhiml of tlujt nan if\ born November 

; 1, JImO, was 1;n* posthumous soil of William JL, JTiure » >t‘ Urania*, and Mary Stuart, 
daughter i»i* Fluirles I. of England. The fori anus of his fliildliuod aid nut promise that 
greatness >\ Inch lie attained. llis father had lo^-n llio.ighi m enlcrlain designs hostile to 
tin*, liberties of tin*. ! 'idled lTo\ inn* \ and the suspieinus of tin*, father produeed distrust of 
tin* son, WIkmi Trommel l dictated 1‘Titis of peace. to tin- Dutch lit Dial, turn of tin; articles 
hir-islcd on tie* perpetual (.‘Collision of die JVuiri* of Urauge from all tin : great. oftieos formerly 
hold bv his family; and this sentence of o.elu-ioii was continued, so far os Ilnllaml was; 
euiicenied, tiiiritrn years after, hy die enact ihimiI of liu* fVrp'duui Hdirl, by which the. oliieu 
id' Slndilioldor of Midland was jbr c.ut nb'didird. r !’i i» - le.-lmaliou of tin-. Stuart 1 -, however, 
was so far iiiAnurubb- In tin* interests of tin* Huiir'* of i M;: dl;* *, a* to Indim* iln*. princes. ’.-royal, 
1 jH-litioii, on her son's in ha If, that, bo miglii i»«* InV'-.d ed in tin- oiling and dignities po-.se.-c-ed 
by bis ancestors. The pro\ hire-: of l;m« !, Fric.-lund, and t inoiili-rlami warmly * *s{o need her 
cans i* : even tin* Slums of Midland engaged L» wabdi over hD education, “that. ie* might be 
rendered capable of filling tin* po-,is bold [iy iiis forefather </’ They formally adopted him 
a.s " a. Hiild of tin* Siab*,*' and :-im*oiiiiih*il him with *urh persons a.: won* thought likely b> 
educate him in a. manner suited to bis station in a free guveriinmnt. 

A storm broke upon Holland jusl. as. William was rijn mug into manhood ; and discord 
at homo threatened to aggravate t.lie mi: fori lines of the country. The House of Orange lia,d 
again beeonie. popular; and a, loud cry was raised for tie* instant, nbolitiou of the J*urpdual 
Edict, and for inslalling liu* young prince in a.!i tin; ntlices enjoyed by liis an r esters, Tho 
KepuMiraii party, lieadi.'d by the I Jo. Wills, prevented this; but. they were forced to yield 
to his being chosen Faptain-duneral and High-Admiral. Many persons hoped that William's 
military rank and prospects would incline his made Diaries JL to make common cause with 
lla* friends of liberty and independence; hut the English monarch was the pensioner of the 
French King, and France, and England jointly declared war against the States, April 7, JU7^. 
The I Hitch made large preparations; but. new troops could not suddenly aeijuiro discipline and 
experience. Tlie enemy meditated, and had nearly eil'octed, the entire eompicsl; of the country : 
the populace, became desperate ; a total change of government was demanded; the .De'Witts 
were brutally massacred; and William was invested wil.li tin* full powers of yStadll udder. Ills 
(linos for this high ollice, was soon demonstrated by the vigour and the. wisdom of bis measures. 
Maes! ri<*ht. was strongly gamsmmd ; ihe IViiice of Orange, with a large army, advanced to 
the banks of the Jssol ; llio Dutch flout cruised nif the mouth of the Thames, to prevent the 
ua\;d ibre.es of England iiinl France from joining. Tim following year, ih7b, Tonis XIV. 
took Mm-i.lrielit. ; while the Enure of < )range, nol. having forces sutlicient to oppose the 
Fivnch urmy, employed himself in retaking other towns from the enemy. New aHimices were: 
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formed ; and the prince’s masterly conduct not only stopped the process of the French, hut 
forced them to evacuate the province of Utrecht. In Vu 1 the Lmdim PniimmoM cnmp» !!. I 
Charles II. to make peace with Holland. The Dutch dgned hi umfo tremfo with the Li Imp 
of Munster and the Elector of Cologne. The gallantry of the prince had so cmfomvd hint 
to the States of Holland, that the offices of Stadthohler and C aptaimOenond were declared 
hereditary in his male descendants. Meanwhile he continued lit display l*»th courage uni 
conduct in various military operations against the French, r J he hattle of wr.ov wn cb foeratciy 
fought. After sunset, the conflict was continued by the light of the mo.m ; mid jiarkum , 
rather than the exhaustion of the combatants, put an end. to the rmfom. and left lie vmm.ry 
undecided. The veteran Prince of Comic gave a candid and generous te.Mm.miM to fim 

merit of his. young antagonist: 44 The Prince of Granger said he, - has in ee ry pmnt, 

acted like an old captain, except in venturing his Hie too much like a. young rL-m r. 

In 1675 the sovereignty of Guelder lam l ami of the comity of Zutplmn wm oinava n> 
William, with the title of Duke, which was asserted to have been formerly u-*!cd in \m 
family. Those who entertained a bad opinion of him, and attributed whatever fobbed hln* 
greatness in his character to ambition rather than patriotism, insinuated that he w;m in no-Hi 
the mainspring of this manifest intrigue. He had at least prudence enough to dm me ion- on 

the offer, and to submit it to the judgment of the Slates of Holland, Zealand, ami I norm. 

They viewed with jealousy the aristocratic dignity, and he wisely refused it. 1 hU forbearance 
was rewarded by the province of Utrecht, which adopted the precedent of Holland, in voting 
the Btadtholdersliip hereditary in the heirs-male of his body, 

The campaign, of 1675 passed without any memorable event in the Low I'oimtries. In 
the following year hopes- of. peace were held out from tin. meeting of a congress m Nime-m u 
but the articles of peace were to be determined rather by the events of. the onmpumn tkm 
by the deliberations of the negotiators. The French tonic Omule and several }L»co ‘ 

'the Prince of Orange, bent on retaliation, sat down before Maastricht, the siege nf which In* 
prged impetuously ; but the masterly movements of the enemy# and a scarcity <1 forage, 
frustrated his plans. Aire had already been taken ; the Duke of Orleans bad made him. -elf 
master of Eoucliain ; Marshal Schomberg, to whom Louis had entrusted his army on retiring • 
to Versailles, was on the advance ; and it was found expedient to raise t he siege of Mm*sln«hf, 

It was now predicted that the war in Flanders would be unfortunate in its issue ; bill the Prince, 
of Orange, influenced by the mixed motives of honour, ambition, and animosity, kept the 
Dutch Republic steady to the cause -of its allies, and refused to negotiate asepa rate peace with 
France. In October, 1677, he came to England, and was graciously received by the King 
his uncle. His marriage with Mary, eldest daughter of the Duke of York, was the object 
of Lis visit. That event gave general satisfaction at the time; the consequences which are e 
fr«»m it. were unsuspected by the most .."far-sighted. At first tlie King was di inclined to im- 
match; then neutral; and at last favourable., in the hope of engaging William to fall in v,;in 
his designs, ami listen to the separate proposals of the French monarch, Tim prince, mt 
his part, was pleased witii the prospect, because lie expected that the King of England vomhj, 
at length, find himself obliged to declare against Louts, and because he imugitmd that the 
English nation would be more strongly engaged in his interest, and would, adopt bis \u-\\ . 
with respect to the war. In this he was disappointed, though the Parliament was determined 
forcing the King to renounce his alliance with Louis. But the States hud gained no advantage 
commensurate with the expense and danger of the contest in which they were engaged, and 
were inclined to conclude a separate treaty. Mutual discontent among the allies led in tfw 
dissolution of the confederacy, and a peace advantageous to Franco was concluded at. 
Nimegucn in 1678; but causes of animosity still subsisted. The prince of t j range, 
independent of political enmity, had now personal grounds of complaint against. Louis; who 
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deeply iT ,t! t*iil f*d ihe zeal sir’ll which William had espuiised ^ 1 j i i liln*ii ii?s of 1T1 iito]m* and resislod 
ids aggressions. II'* could in -it lii*i* lir-ini s<> haughty a tn niiii , * , : j Mniis. nor warp his integrity 
own by tin- -nigge-limis „f his dominant passion, anil >lt i< > 11 . Hut il was in the* power of tho 
French monarch to | iiiuisl) this obstinacy, stinl !*y oppressing tlm inhabitants of the Principality 
of Orange, to lake a moan revenge, on an iiiimeeur, penile for tin- impaled offences of their 
sovereign. In addition to other injuri.-s, when the Duchy of Luxembourg was invaded 
by l in* French troops, tho commanding officer liad orders to expose to sale all the lands, 
fumiluiv, and chiefs uf I lie ]Y:mv, of Orange, although they had been runicrivd on him hy 
a forma,! decree of the Stales of the country. 'Whellmr In preserve the appearancj.* of justice, 
or merely a j an insult, Louis summoned the Prince to appeal* before his Privy t'mnieil in IfltfiL 
by tho* title nf d/r.wbv (iuHlainnr CWi-V r/t* Sascixu. living at tin; Hague in Holland. In the 
emergeijey on-asioiiei! hy the, probability of (lie DurrU frontier being uttaeked in the, 

Prince of i Ir.ingr exerted all hL iulliieiiee to procure an augmentation uf th<* troops of the, 
Papublie; hut he had the nmiTiliratiou ;u experience an obstinate resistance in several of the 
Stales, especially in I hat of Holland, headed bj the oily uf Aunt erdam. His coolness and 
steadiness, qualities invaluable, in a, sl;:.l"sin;in, at leiiglh p<v\niled, and he was enabled to carry 
his measures with a high hand. 

The aiT'-sdno of James IL to the throne of < Ip-id iirilain, in 1 (»<So. was hailed as 

an opportunity for drawing rlo* r bulb the persniiui friendship and the political alliance between 
the. Spoil holder of llie one ci»uutr\ ami the. King of fin* other; inn. u tut silly different, result 

took pla.ee. The headstrong violence, of James brought nliwil a. coaliiion of parties to 

resist, him; mid many id' the Jhigli h nubility and g- ntry coneiinen in an application to the 
Prince of Orange for a/sL.i.iun*. At thi". crisis Whlliam acted will: nidi circumspection 

as In lit(.*d his ca.ln doling dia raider. The u.i.t i< ui was looking forward 1o the Prince, and 

Princess, as i Is only iv.-iinn-c ;• gainst ly/nimv, <*1 s il and ureh-da -deal. Were the presumptive 

heir to ciiucur in the olk-ndv** men ,ur*v, lie must, p .riake wiiii i In 4 King of tho popular 

hatred, Kven Hie. continental *, llianee.,, v\ iii-*i* W'lli.m: wa-* setling his whole ;-niil to esiiddi-h 

and iinprou*, wmdd heconie objects of suspicion to tin* Kuglish, and Parliament might, 
refu* u to furnish the neces-mry funds, 'finis by one ci-ur-e ho might rr-K the loss of a 
sne/'o- i>iii which was awaiting him; hy an npp.i-'ite ruialuct. In* might pmlit. l»y tin* King's 
indi wTotioii, and e\en forestall tin* timo when the throne was lo he his in the course of 
nature. Tim hirtli of a son and heir, in June, PW, seemed to turn the scale in favour 
of James ; hill the ailed ions of his people were not to he recovered: it. was even asserted 
that the child was supposititious. 'Phis e\enl., therefore, coniinned William’s previous 
choice of the. ride which ho was In take; and his measures were w ell and promptly cumterleil. 
A declaration was dispersed throughout Herat Hrilain, Felting forth tho grievances of tin* 
kingdom, and announcing the immediate introduction of an an in d Imre from abroad, for 
the. purpose of procuring the convocation of a free. Parliament. In a short; time, full imir 
hundred transports were, hired; the army rapidly f»*lJ down the mors and canals from 
jNimegueii; the artillery, arms, stores, ami horf.es worn embarked ; and, on the. lilst, of 
October, J HUS, the Prince, set sail iVuiu I lelvoelshtys, with a fleet of near live, hundred 
vessels, and an army of more than foiirlcen thousand men. JIcwms compelled to put hack 
hy a, storm; hut, on a second attempt, lie had a prosperous voyage, while the King's ileet 
was wind - hound. Jle arrived at Torbay oil the dll* of November, and disembarked on 
the, ijlh, the anniversary of the Uunpowder Treason. The. remembrance of JMmmmutifs 
ill-faied rebellion prevented tlm western people from joining him; but. at length several 
persons of cou.d deration took up tho e-auHc, and an association was formed for its support. 
At this last hour James expressed his readiness to make emiresdons ; but it was loo late; 
they ware looked ou only as tokens of fear: the confidence of the people hi tlm King's 
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Hincmty was gone for over. Rut, how lmirh soever iii- ■ i li*^i *r% -**i r.mm'.i , n: • m: ' :l 1 ' ’ 

i j utit,loi L him to ]»ity. One daughter was ilm vile oi in.-' *'(»j »in-i ^ ; il- 1 * o[’Sirr .low* I 11 
into the hands of the insurgents. In tin*, am my of 1 1 i ■- h.-ari tin* h'llr!* .-wi.'iimM, ’ ” ' 
help 3iio ! my own children have forsaken no-!” Me sent ! In- ‘Jiuvn ami iui.-ffi i’ri e** * e* 
Frauen. Public affairs wore in the, utmost, roufu.-imi, ami seemed likely i ,% svm dm «t v 
he stayed in the island. After many of Ihoso perplexing ie.i\» mures nini nmr-v « 
wliich generally befall hi ‘throned rnjulty, lie lit. length Miee.-edi <1 in embarking I- ir tin ' "lUmenl 
The Prince issued eiivular hitlers for the oleeliun nt mi to ,\ * " 0 \ < nti" !. whnL 
met. damiany 22, HiBO. It appeared at onee. that the I Inline of t'uiiiiumi-'. .igi*' mM\ i- * 
th b prevailing sentiments both oi* the nation ami of those in pre '*nt autliorii\, eidetly 
chosen from among thn Whig party. Thu tljrmje w\n dirhiml vacant by lie* follow i 5 1 ■ ; 
vote: — “That King James the Second, liming eiuleav'»iin*il to sublet!, ihe chi •litutioii 
of the, kingdom by breaking the original contract between King ami people; and ’luting, 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, violated Ihe fundamental laws, ami 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, lias abdicated the go\*i rniuent, ami that llie t ii r» m* ■ 
is thereby vaeant/’ By the. national consent, the vacancy was supplied hy his daughier 
Mary and her husband William r-uiijointly. Anne was nominated the nest, in stiver dun, 
to the exclusion of the infant prince. Thu Rill of Rights was passed at the same linn , 
settling disputed points hetweun King and people, cireiimscribiiig and deliuing tin- royal 
prerogative, and affirming the rights of the nation. That “original contract between king 
mnl people,” referred to hy the vote of Parliament, seemed hitherto to huu* existed 
rather as a theory than as a practical and binding engagement. ; hut. at this crisis 
the contract was put into legal form, and duly executed ; the general principle# of free 
government were distinctly promulgated ; and a precedent was established which fixed the 
succession to the British monarchy on Protestantism, and on the choice of the, nation through 
Its parliamentary organ. 

William was thus chosen for the sovereign of a powerful kingdom; hut, he had lit Ho 
personal knowledge of his new subjects, and party feuds ran high, so that it was morn 
difficult to steer between the opposing factions of the British court than it had been between 
those of tho United Provinces. His reign accordingly was pregnant with ovenls, both 
domestic ami foreign, of tho highest historical interest ; though we shall mention nmie but 
those in which lie was immediately and personally concerned. 

The Prince of Orange lost no time in apprising the Staies-Griieral of hi*: aevessiim 
to the British throne. He assured them of his persevering emit avnurs to promote the 
well-being of his native cuimliy, which lie was so far Irmii abandoning, that. lie inleuded i, * 
retain his high offices in it. War wilh France was renewed early in Hint) by the. States, 
supported hy the house of Austria and some of the Genmm Princes; nor was if. difficult 
for William to procure the concurrence of the English Parliament, when the object was 
the Immiliatiou of France and her arbitrary sovereign. But tho Commission for reforming 
church discipline threw him into difficulties with his new subjects. The high-clmrch party 
branded the King as an enemy to the hierarchy, because lie was inclined to relievo tho 
Dissenters from the oppressions of which they complained. The two Universities declared 
against all alterations. Dr. Jane, the most violent partisan in the convocation, was chosen 
prolocutor, and iu a speech to the Bishop of London, as president., asserted that the English 
Liturgy needed no reform, and concluded with the declaration of tho ban ms, “jNolunms 
leges Angliao mutari.” The Bishop's exhortation to charity and indulgence, towards tint 
Dissenters was so ill received, that it was necessary to prorogue the eonvovalimi, on tin; 
plea that the royal commission was invalid from not having boon sealed. In the spring 
of 1089, James landed in Ireland with a French force, and was revived hy the ( alholic-j 
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\Nitli marks ot st ivju ^ attachment. Marshal iSrhoinLcrg was sent to oppose him, but was 
altle to odor!, Jiltle during Die campaign of Dmt year. William, in llte moan time, hud boon 
mioh'HMuI in suppivsnng a Jfi.;.d»ilo insurrection in bb-nflamh ami embarked for .Ireland 
Vv r itii a roiiiluivi‘iiwii1, in tlio summer ol 1 ii ( J0. jfo immediately marched against .Tamos, 
wlio was strongly posted on tho river Boyne. Kchomherg passed tlio river in person, 
mnl ]mt liimsolJ at 11m head of a corps of french Prolo.-tants. Pointing In tlm enemy, 
lie sain, (Pnitlenwn, behold your persecutors! 3 ’ With Uu;*e words lie advanced to t lie 
attiirk, Imt was killoil hy a ramlnin shot fnun tlio French regiments. 'J'iie death of tins 
gmun'al was near proving lahil m tlio English army; l»ut William retrieved llm fortune ol' 
tlu* day, ami totally dispersed the opposite force*. In this engagement the Irish lost 1:100 
3 nen, ami the English about one third of that number. 

IHstiirhunres again took place among tlm Jac.nhih\s in the Scotch Highlands. A 
simultaneous insurrection was planned in both kingdoms, while a descent from the French 
c.oa.st, wsis to have divided tlm attention of the JViemls of government ; hut the defeat of 
tne French Heel, nenr Pope La Jlogm*, in Ed):*, frustrated this combined attempt, and 
relieved the nation from the dread of civil war. Tn 3 Obi the King liad placed himself a,t 
the head of the Lraml Alliance against. France, id* which In; had boon the prime mover; 
he was therefore iihseiiL on 1 he continent during ihc dangers to -which his new kingdom 
was exposed. Ihs repeal ml losses in the first two campaigns rather impaired than enhanced 

his military renown. fie resolved to sci/.e (lie. firnt opportunity of retrieving his honour by 

a spirited attempt, to surprise Marshal Luxembourg, at, Slccukirk, hut was again defeat ml, 
alter having fought with courage, ami perseverance against unequal numbers. Tn 3 0U,‘> he* 
wa,s rh icaled ii.t. Lauden by Luxembourg, nuU ilhstiiiidiug his brave efforts to iv.triuvo the 
Inrfuue <d the day. Tin* victory was held hy the allies hi have boon gained solely by 
superior numbers ; and though the allies sulleivd severely, tlio eiu*. my lost a, greater number 
both (d hjliecrs and men. and gained no solid advantage by the battle. William charged 
wherever the danger was greatest. ; his dnv-s was penetrated by throe musket, halls. Lm, 

in this, as in other ha tiles, his amiigeuients with n*\i*rely censured. When Luxembourg 

saw llu* mill ms of his position, immediately before the. eiigageiueiil, hit is said to ha\e 
exclaimed, Now I belbwr Waldeck is really dead;*" 1 in allusion to Ihat, general's 

acknowledged skill in choosing ground for a.n encampment. Tim campaign of 1 fpj.f was 

opened hy William with superior forces; hut tie; genius and skilful ladies of Luxembourg 
prevented the allies from availing lliemselves, in any considerable, degree, of their advantages. 

Ihe death ol Queen Mary, which took place early in 101)5, proved a seven* calamity, 

both lo Ihc. king and the nation. She had been a vigilant, guardian of her husbands 

intererts, which were cimstanlly exposed to hazard hy the conflicts of parly, and hy tin* 
disadvantages under which ho laboured as a foreigner, in If* '.Hi a congress was opened 
at, iiyswic.k. to nogotiafe a general peace; and William was so Jar cured of ambition as not, 
to interpose any obstacles. Jn the following year Dm treaty was concluded. 

Tim leading object of the. English Eurliamc.ut, when the war no longer pressed 
on its resources, was the reduction of the military establishment,. In this all parlies 

concurred : the, friends oi. liberty, Irani jealousy of a standing army, as dangerous to the 
constitution ; the. Jriends o! the excluded family;, from personal dislike 1 of its supplauter, and 
a desire to thwart him in his favourite pursuit. Tin? King of Spain's death was the last 
event of great importance in William's reign. The powers of Europe had arranged plans? 
to prevent, llm accumulation of the Spanish ] mss fissions in the houses of Bourbon and Austria ; 
but Urn French King violated all his solemn pledges, hy accepting the dew; wed monarch's 
will in favour of his own grandson, tlie Duke of Anjou. In consequence of this breach of 

If if h, preparations were made hy England ami Holland for a renewal of war with Franco; 
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but a, fall from Iris horse prevented William from further pursuing his military career, and 
the glory of reducing Louis XIV. within the bounds of his own kingdom was Lit to be 
earned by the generals of his successor. The King was nearly recovered from the latuen* s 
consequent on his fall, when fever supervened. While he lay sick, the Lari ><! Wummne 
arrived from Holland, to confer with him privately on the stab) of wuitiiumtnl allhir : hut 
Ins information was coldly received, and the King said that he was approaching * ‘*o h Lt 

the evening he thanked his principal physician for his attention, and said., 1 Know dot vm 
and the other learned physicians have done all that your art can do tor my relict; in 4 nil 
means ’are ineffectual, and I submit.’ 5 lie died March 8, 170 1-2, in the iihy-sonmd year 
of his age and thirteenth of his reign. 

The character of King William has been drawn with all the exaggeration of panegyric 
and obloquy by the opposing partisans in a cause, which is still the subject of .controversy 
on general principles, although the personal interest of contending individuals and land lies 
has long been extinguished, "William therefore can scarcely, even now, be viewed with, 
the cool impartiality of mere history. His personal character was neither amiable rmr 
interesting: but Lis native country owes him a lasting debt of gratitude, as the second 
founder of its liberty and independence ; and his adopted country is bound to uphold his 
memory, as its champion and deliverer from civil and religious thraldom. In short, the 
attachment of the English nation to constitutional rights and liberal government may he 
measured by its adherence to the principles established at the devolution of 1088, and its 
• just estimate of that Sovereign and those statesmen who placed the liberties of Great 
Britain on a solid and lasting foundation. 

[ u Histoire des Provinces Unies,’ 5 Voltaire, Burnet, Hume, Smollett.] 



[From West’s Picture of the Battle of the Boyne.] 
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John Shaikhs was Imrn at Worcester, in an ancient. house called the White Ladies, which, 
ns ibl name stains to Import, had 1* irnu ily Ih-i ti ]inrt *-i’ a mmiushTy or convent. The 
exact date ut‘ his birth cannot he si: ccrtaincd, as tin* purNli lvoKtcrs at Worcester, during 
tins civil wars between < 'buries I. ami liis harliuitiniK wen- < il iu-r wholly lust, r»r so 
iiiiu'.'iu’iitily kept as not to furnish any iimhcutir. iniiiinnilinu. It uppiai r.-s pi'nbnhle, 
however, IVinn h-vithI concurring accounts, iliar. In* was Imrn about 1 la* year The 

family of Somers was respectable, though in»t wealthy. ami had tor several ^vihtu, lions 
been possessed of* an ostalh sit < lifiuti, in tin* parish of Se\crnstnie\ In (iiuiie.rsttTsliirm 
Admiral Sir tleorgo Somers, wlm in the reign "}‘ James I. was :diihwroe.ked on tin? 
jlenmidns, and afterwards died thm*. ii*n.\ in^f bis name to that dust it of islands, is said by 
1 1 Walpole, in bis 1,5 < ’ubdogue of Koval and Noble Anthers," to have. boon a, member 

of the ^iinm family. Tim faUnT of Somers wax ait a.Uoni»'\ in re-pertabh! prnr.tiee. at 
Wmvcder; who, in tlm mil wars, hcraim*. a z**iil(ius I'urliame.iitariaii, and comma! u led a 
tnn»i» in t Yarn wolfs army. 

Of t|m early education of Somers, wo have only a iium^v and imsuti factory account. 
Jin • hoiie.e called ilie. White Ladies, in wliicli !m was born, wa- 1 ocenjiied by a Air. Klurton, 
an I'lnineiit. dothim* of Wurce ;ter, ns bo had married his father's sister. This lady, having 
no v on of In t own, adopted Somers from his birth, a.nd brought him up in her house, 

which he always non: idejvd as his home till lie. went to tlm univcivily. lie appears for 
iome years to have been a day-‘ : dinla.r in the colleen school a,f Woroo-ter, which before 
his 1 1 ijk! had aihtiued a high character for classical education, under tlm Miperiiilcudiince 
of 1 >r. bright, a clergyman of great learning ami eminence. At a .‘uibsegueuL period, wo 
find him at. a private school at Walsall in SKUnrdshiiv : lie is described by a sdmol-fdlov/ 
jib being then £l a. weakly boy, wearing a Mark. nap, and never so much as looking out 
when the oilier hoys were at play.” lie seems indeed to have been u remarkably reserved 
ami ‘Ksnber-blouilcd ' J hoy. At a somewhat hitter period Sir IK Winninglon says of 

him, that ■“■by llu* exactness of his knowledge ami behaviour, he. discouraged his father 

ami all the. ymmjf men that knew him. They were afraid lo bo in l»is company. 111 Jn 

what maimer his time was occupied from the period of his leaving school until lift went 

to tlm university,, is unknown. Jt \m boon suggested that lie was employed for several 

yuirs in his haliers ollice, who designed him for his own department of the prolession 

of the law. There, is no positive evidence of this circumstance, though tin*, conjecture 

is by no means improbable. It cannot, however, he doubted that, during this period, he 
devoted mucli of Ins time to the study of history and the civil law, and laid in a portion 
of that abundant store of constitutional learning -winch, afterwards rendered him the 
ornament of his profession, and of the ago in which he lived. About this time also he 

3 u 
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funned several connexions. whirl, had grout influence upon his .mbsi-.pk-uf su-co ui iE". 
The estates of the Earl of Shrewsbury were niaimgi-d hy Simu-ws t.Jlior: and ■■■-< in-" 
young nobleman had no convenient, residence of his own ill 'Worceslei-shiiv, be^p'-m l!l1 "" 
of Ms time at. the AVl.it.-- Ladies, and fumed mi imimatu friendship and famdmnlj wi! .t 
young Sinners. In 1672 ho was also fortunate enough to he ifry.mriihly noticed hy Sir 
Eraneis Wilmington, tlion a distinguished practitioner at the. English bar, who was urn >r 
obligations to liis fatlior for his active serums in pr-ninoting Ins eleetn.n as a M-mlH-r <d 

I’iirliiinu-ut for the rily of 'Worcester. Winning! mi is described hy lhirnet ns a h'V,.v-r 

who had “risen from' small beginnings, and front as small a proportion of h-un.nr/ m his 
profession, in which he was rather hold and ready, than able." It is imlural to .appose 
that such a man, feeling liis own deficiencies, would readily perceive with what mh.iulm:- 
he, might employ the talents and industry of Somers in assisting him boll, m \\ . -tn.i... t. r 
Hall and in Parliament. It was probably with this intention that, Wilmington mlcn-d bun 
to go to the university, and to prosecute his studies with a view to bring railed In Hi- bar. 

In 1674 Somers was entered as a Commoner of Trinity Colli gv, o.Uurd. briu;; tlo-n 
almut three-aud-twenty years of age. The particulars of his progress ihrmi-jh lii- 
university are, nut recorded; hut here, as at, school, his e.mlempomrh s could ia-rn-.tr f-w 
indications of those splendid talents which alk-rwanU raised him to such estiMoruiimry 
eminence. His college c-xercises, some of which are still cxlanl.. tire siud In have been ... 

no respect remarkable ; and he .putted the university without iir.puriu.; any aead, mica! 

honours beyond Ids Bachelor's degree. Mr. Seiners was called to the bar ui l 1 '-'-, by 
the Society of the Middle Temple; hut he continued liis residence at, the tmnmvily Mr 
several years afterwards, and did not remove to London until the year id'i-r he’, lather-', 
death, in 1681, upon which event he succeeded to liis paternal estate at Seveni-lnlm, 
During ids residence at Oxford he had the advantage of being h.lrodueed by the Ku.l 
of Shrewsbury and Sir E. Wilmington to many el' tl.o patriotic opponents! of the, arbitrary 
measures of the Court. At this time lie published several tracts, which sttliicio.it ly 

displayed to the world his familiar and accurate knowledge of constitutional history, lli-i 
first acknowledged work was the Ill-port ol an Election Case, and is entitled I he 
Memorable Case of Deiir.il Onslow, Esip, tried at the Assizes in Surrey, July 2' l, D‘.h 1, 
touching liis election at Haslemorc, in Surrey.” His next, pi-rfonnuiice was “A Brief 
History" of the Succession, collected out uf the It munis and the most authentic Historian:-." 
Tliis work was written at the time when the proposal 1o bring in a Dill to exclude On- 
Duke of York from tho succession occupied universal attention, and excited the m-i.-t. 


intense interest. The object of Mr. Somers's tract was to exhibit (lie principle.-, ujh.ii 
which the Parliament of England lias authority to alter, restrain, and qualify tie- right, of 
succession to tho Crown: and ho places the historical iirgiimenl.s in support of this 
proposition in a forcible and convincing light. indeed, though it might, he ditlirult to 
justify such a proposition hy abstract arguments upon what, is called tin; theory of the 
British Constitution, it has been so repeatedly acted upon in several period-.; of our hi-.-.lmy, 
that even in the time of Charles II. tho practice, had, as Somers justly eonti-nded, to all 


intents and purposes established ami sanctioned the principle. An excellent inict upon 
the stime subject, entitled “A just and modest Vindication of the. two la it I’uili.inii-nl.-.," 
which appeared shortly after the breaking up of the Oxford I’m-liaim-nl. in Miii-.-h, PkU, 
lias been partly ascribed to Somers. Burnet says that this tract, which he elianirterizen 
as “ the best writ paper in all that time,” was at lirst penned by Algernon Sidney, but, 
that a now draught was made by Seiners, which was corrected hy Sir William Junes. 
Upon occasion of the attempt of the Court party in 1681, hy the illegal examination of 
witnesses under the direction of the King’s Counsel in upon court, to induce a grand jury 
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m tlic Old Hailey to Mini it, true* bill fur high treason against l.lio Earl of Shaftesbury, 
i\I>\ Suiihts wrote, his celebrated tract entitled f! The Security of Englishmen's Lives, or 
thi* Trust, rower, and Luty of the Grand Juries of England explained ” Of this work, 
[ iisliuj* 1 Juruei snys, ‘‘It passed as writ by Lord Essex, though I understood afterwards 
it was writ by Seniors, who was much esteemed, and often visited by Lord Essex, and 
who trilled himself to him, and writ the Lest papers that cauio out in that lime. 15 Ju 
Inter limes, this work has been universally ascribed to Sinners. Luring liis resilience at 
Oxford, Somers was not inattentive to pulile literature; lie published a tr an slat inn of 
some of Ovid's Epistles into English verse, which at the same time lliat. it. shows that lie 
c.oiild iieviT liave liurne so disliiigurriied a rank as a pout, as he afterwards ntlahieil as a 
lawyer ami .statesman., is by no moans a criutumptihle performance. 1 1 is translations 
from Ovid, and a version of Plutarch's Life ul’ Ct Alcibiades/' are the only published proofs 
of his classical studies at Oxford. 

In t lit* year Ih^ii lie removed to London. and immediately commenced an assiduous 
attendance upon tin*, courts of law, which at lliat time, was, considered as the highway 
of the legal profession. Ender the powerful patronage of Sir Eram-is Wilmington, who 
had been Solicitor-* hmeral, and was limn in the. full stream of business, lie rose with 
considerable rapidity into good practice at the bar. Ju 15S:-J lie appeared as junior counsel 
to Wilmington, in the. defence tu an important political prosecution instituted against 

Rilkington and Slmte, with several other persons, for a riot at the. election of slierills for 
tint City of Loudon. His employment, in a case of so much public expectation may 
hi* taken as a. proof that at that time his professional merits were in some degree 
appreciated : and in the reign of James II. his practice is said to have produced .1:700 
a year, which n.L that lime was a. very large income for a common lawyer of live years 
standing. Rut such was the character for n search and industry wlihdi lie had attained 
within a very few years from tin* eommiumuewl, of his professional career., that on the 
trial of tin* Seven Rislmps in H*SS, lie was introduced as counsel into that momentous 
cause at the express and peremptory recommendation of Poljoxfeii, one of the. greatest 
lawyers of that day. The rank of the defendants, the personal interest of the Xing in 
the question at. issue, the general expectation excited by this conflict amongst all classes 
<d' Ihe people, ami above all, the. event, of the prosecution which drove dames from his 

tlmme. and kingdom, aud immediately introduced the Revolution of JOSH, render the Inal 
of the Seven Rishops one of the most important judicial proceedings tint ever occurred 

in Westminster Hall. It was no trilling testimony, therefore, to the high esliinution in 

which Somers was held by experienced judges of professional merit, that ho should be 
expressly selected hy the. counsel for the defendants to bear a part in the defence. Kennot 
*uys ( vol. fit. j), 5.1:;, n.) that when Somers was tirst named, ‘‘objection was made amongst, 
the Ridiops to lum, as too young and obscure a man; but old Pollexfen insisted upon 
him, and would no! bn himself retained without, the other; representing him as the man 
who would lake most pains and go deepest into all that depended ou precedents and 

records.” How far Ihe leading counsel for the Rishops were indebted to the industry 
ami research of Somers, for tins extent of learning displayed iu their admirable arguments 
on Mint occasion, cannot now be iisrcrtuine.il; his own speech, as - reported in the ‘‘State 
Trials," contains a summary of the constitutional reasons against the existence of a 

dispensing power in the King, expressed iu clear and unulYeetcd language, aud applied 
with peculiar skill and judgment to llus defence of ids clients. 

The, intimate connexion of Somers with the, haulers of that political party hy whom 
the Revolution was cflVctcd, and in particular with liis early friend Lord Shrewsbury, 
leaves little, room fur doubt that he was actively employed in devising the means hy 
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which that important event was brought about. Ji. is sui«l by 'i'iii'lul lluil. 1 m* w:r ii'l-m:!* «: 
inln Hi l; must secret, councils of tin*. Priiirt^ of Urangu, ;ui»l was turn nf llmsi- \\ im }»' -rm d 
tliH measure of bringing him over to England. Immediately upon 1 li> ■ tliglit **f .Inuses 

IF., the Prince of Orange, jiy tlir- advice of the- temporary assembly which la* had f’ <: i \ » ■: ! < d 
as the most, proper representative of tlio people in tin 1 emergency of Ilie lliu», : md 

circular letters 1< » the sevi*r;il counties, cities. Mini boroughs nf England. <Hi * o' tic-M 
to summon a Parliamentary Convention. On Ihis orcadoii Mr. Suimra vv:i-. r*imim.! 
a represr-i dative by his iuti\o city of Worcester. We iinil him taking a mu meum; 1 p.ui 
iu the long ainl laborious debates which took place in that assembly ivsp* ’cling tin* i:i!> , iihm 1 
of tlii! government,. l r pon a conference with tin* Lords upon the r< -oliilinn, '■ llml »l.ui , > , ‘. 
II. having villi drawn himself nut of tin* kingdom had abdicated t !j» ■ gu\i , i , uji' , :u. ainl 
that tin* thrum* had thereby bemmii vacant,'* Mr. Somers spoke at great lejiL'ib. mui all It 
much learning, in support of the original resolution ag;dimt some ameudim id . j.r.iji-. t il 
hy the Lords, This resolution having heon ultimately adoplrd hy both linii-i:; nf l\i: iiomei;!. 
and tin; Priiicn and Princess of Orange, having keen declared King and Qm*. ,i of England, 
a committee was uppointod, of which Somers was a member, to bring in head, of : U“ii 

tilings ».s were necessary for securing the. Protestant religion, the law*-. of ilie | mb, and 

tlie liberties uf tin-, people. Tim report of this committee, which \nn a, tun I <■!,» h» .i\* £ *' 
perform mien, having horn submitted to flic examination of a second enmmiif'-i .. of viiich 
Somers was chairman, formed tlio substance of tin- 1 Jeeln, ration oj‘ J.'igiiE v, hick v.a 
afterwards assented to by tlio King and Queen and both lion. ms of Parii.imeu!, and !hn , 
adopted as ilie basis of the Constitution. 

It is impossible to ascertain with precision the particular services rendered by Sower, 
in the accu in] dish meat of this great, measure.. There was perluips n«. individual ,*u d 
moment, in existence win* was si* well qualified In lend important, aid in r<.iiilm'!iu in ; 
country with safety through the ditlic, allies ami dangers of a change of government, 
ill nl iu placing the interests of the nation upon a secure and solid foundation, hhriimato 
was it fur tlio people of England and their posterity that, the, sen ices of a men of Ids 
industry and settled principles, of his sound constitutional information, and hi-, rajimnd 
and enlightened views uf Ilia relative rights ami duties of kings and subject* 1 . vm-e, at, 
that critical juncture available to his country; and that, at the instant, of the oceimvm*** 
of this momentous revolution, his character was sullicienlly known and uppiveiaii d fo 
render those services fully etlertivo. 

Shortly after the accession of William and Mary, Somers was appointed SoliciimM bumral, 
and received the honour of knighthood. IJislmp LUirm-t says, tlnit in the warin ihd-a:- 1 -. 
which took place in Parliament on the hill respecting the. recognition of the king ami 
Queen, and lias validity of the new settlement of tin*, government, it was strongly object, -d bv 
the Tories that, the convention, not being summoned by the. King’s writ, had no legal sneHmn ; 
and that Seiners distinguished himself by 1.1m spirited and able maimer in which he aumvircd the 
objection; “speaking with such zeal and such an ascendant of authority that none 
prepared to answer it; so Unit the hill passed without more opposition. Thin w.v, a great 
service done, iu a very erilical time, and contributed not a little to raise Sum eras chamHei 1 ." 

In April, 101^, Sir John Somers became Attorney-* ieiioniL and in tin* month of 
[March fulluwing was appointed Lord-Keeper oi ilie t treat Seal. \\ r Jiil*- he pre- nh d in 
tlio Court of Chancery as Lord- Keeper, lm delivered his celebrated judgment in the 
Tankers case, which Mr. .Hargrave describes as one u! the mo.-.t elahornb' argument'-, 
ever delivered in Westminster Hall” It is said that Lord Somers expended suemi 
hundred pounds in books ami pamphlets for this argument. In HU»7 he was appointed 
Lord ( Imncollor, and raKcil to the peerage. with die title of Huron Somers of K\,-oIuin. 
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in liie immediately ?iirr*ci_ding his elevation to tlic* peerage, it was the fate of 

Lord Somers to cxpi-rh-ime iln* \imleno* of party anirnosit y 3 and the sclii-diuesH anti 
iuHuhilhy of royal favour. J i is intlucuci; with the King, ami the moderation and good 
^•iiso with which he n;ii l restrained the impel uosity of Lis own party, had been long tho 

moans of pre-erviug tin* ’Whig administration; ami the Tories saw plainly lliat there 

won* no ii"|io\ lor the attainment, of their ohjerls so long as Lord Snmers retained the 
'■‘ojilidonro nt the King. W illiiun iia«l been, from the eoiiimcuriniieut of liis reign, continually 
\aoiliating In ‘tween the two parlies aee.nniing to tin; circumstances of his a, Hairs ; at this 
period lie was m» iurousmd and embarrassed by t lie conduct, of the contending parties in 
the House i.f i ominous, that he ivmlily iLlmeil to tint leaders uf the Tories, who assured 
him that tiny would undertake to manage, tint Parliament. as Ijo pleased, if he would 
dismiss iVi mi hL rounciL tin* Lord t •hauccllor Snmers, whom they represented to he. 

peculiarly iidinus to tie*. I'uiiiiiniiK J 1 1 fuel, the Tiny party in the -House of Commons 
had, in the mu I’m t of die stormy se.ssion of Parliament which commenced in November, 

H'dKI, made sew-ral violent but iiielfeciual attacks upon the Lord Chancellor. The first 

charge brought, against, him was, that In* had improperly dismissed many gentlemen from 
the eommisMon of the ]ieace: upon ;i full explanation of all the circumstances, this charge 
was pm\ nl to he so utterly gnu iiu I less that it, was ah; m dom'd hy lliosu wlm had introduced 

ih Tin* sernml accusation iiad no better foundation than the first. Great complaints 

having been made of certain English pirates in llie. West. Indies, who had plundered 
several iijcivlmit, ships, it was determined to send out, a. ship of war for the purpose of 

destroying tlmm. IhM ns there was no fund to hear the eliarge of such an expedition, 

the King proposed to ins ministers tiuil. it should bo carried mi as a private undertaking, 
and promised to subscribe Ib'LMlhl on Ids i,*,wi account, Jn complin, nee with Ihis recommendation, 
Lord Snmers. the Iml-.o, of Shrew shury. Itm Marls of Itomuey, Oxford, Itidlaiiinnt., and 

sc\eral others, contributed a. siillicient sum to ih-fray tin* whole ex pen? o of the armament. 

I ’liinrfuuiiiely mie Captain Kidd was appointed to eouuuainl the expedition, who was 
unprincipled emuigh to turn pirate. hiimvli', ami having committed various arts of rubbery 
mi the high sea.*, was eventually ruptured, broimhl. to Fmglaud, and sumo time afterwards tried 
uiul executed for his ollem *es. It wus (lti*n iiuinnnted il.al tin* Lord Ghniirellor and the 
olh'T iadLiduah: who had subscribed towards the expedition wmn: engaged as partners in 
.Kidd's piratical scheme; so that an undertaking, which was not, only innocent, hut meritnnrais 
mid patriotic, was construed hy the blindness of parly prejudice- into a design for robbery 
and piracy. A resolution in the House, of Commons, founded upon this absurd imputation, was 
rejected by a. great, majority. Shortly afterwards, after ordering a list of the. 1‘rivy Council to 
he laid before the House., a question was moved in the .House, of Commons, 44 that an 
address should In* made to his; Majesty to remove John Lord Somers, GhmicelJur of England, 
from bis presence and councils the ever/ 1 This motion, however, was also negatived by 
a large majority. The prosecution of these frivolous elurges against Lord Somers was a 
r.niinv of p'*rpelua.I irritation to the King, in consequence of the vexations delay it occasioned to 
the public service, a, ml the virulent, parly spirit wliich it introduced into tho House of Commons ; 
and it was under ihe inllueuee of this feeling, and in order to deliver himself from a temporary 
embarrassment, that ht; s.eliislily determined to adopt the interested advice of the* Tory leaders, 
and to remo\e the Lord Chancellor from liis ulliiv. lie accordingly intimated to Lord Somers 
that it was acre -wiry for his service that the should resign the seals, but wished him to make 
tla* resignation himself, in order that, it might appear as if it was his own act. Tim Chancellor 
declined to make a, voluntary surrender of the seals, as such a course might indicate a fear of his 
enemies,, ora consciousness of misconduct in his oft ice ; upon which 1 /ml Jersey was sent with 
an express warrant for the M*als. and Lord Somers delivered Omni to him without hesitation. 
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The malignity of party spirit was not satisfied by the dismksh *»f I.«*i’d im r- 
from Ids oflice, anil from all participation in tin; government. Soon aftm- hi.' rHin-iiient, 
namely, in the year 1701, the celebrated Partition Treaties gave mra-imi to mu-ii uwjn 
ilehace iu both Houses of Parliament. His cninlurt, v.ilh respect to I lav 1 in-nth-.-, '■•■m...: 
to have been entirely irreproachable; but it became the subject of min-h mi’repivsmimiiiei. 
and the most unreserved invective and abuse in the House of t’onnmms. It appi-av-. that 
ia 1698, when the King was in Holland, a proposal was made to jiim by the l-'r*-u«d: 
Government for arranging the partition of some of Liu- territories In lunging to the -Ti-un 
of Spain upon the expected death of Charles 11. This partition \va-. «.* he mud** ns ev-iaiu 
defined proportions between the Electoral Prince of llavuria, the Ibuiphiri ot l-'r.sner ■. 

and the Archduke Charles, the second sou of the Emperor. Tin- King enh rmim-d tie 

proposals favourably, and wrote to Lord Somers, who was at that time Lord i ham-, lb-r, 
desiring his opinion upon them, and commanding him to forward to him a n.mmi , inn m 
blank under the great seal, appointing persons to treat- with the Inmini -inner nf ilm 
French Government. Lord Somers, after com muni eating with Lord <M'urd. dm Luke *.]' 
Shrewsbury, anil Mr. Montague, as lie had burn authorised to do, Iruu-miJied to » 1m- i-- in;; i L . - i *■ 
joint opinions, which suggested ‘several objections to the proposed treaty, tog' tier v. ifh 
the required commission. This was the ** head and front of his offending *’ in t hi 1 - r--. p -rf : m- 
the treaty was afterwards negotiated abroad, and finally signed without, any ini tier 
communication with Lord Somers. 


'Understanding that lie was accused in the House of Lemmons of having mkr- d 
and promoted the Partition Treaties, Lord Somers requested to be heard iu t hat i(<m o 
in his defence, llis request being granted, ho stated to the House, in a calm and ifigmthd 
manner, the history of his conduct respecting the treaties, and contended with unu-h ihjvr 
and eloquence, that in the whole course of that transaction Jus hail correctly mid 3n ly 
discharged his duty both as Chancellor and as a Privy (.'-numullur. Afi.er lie had withdrawn, 
a warm debate ensued, which terminated in a resolution earned by a small majority, that, 
John, Lord Somers, by advising his Majesty to rmiclude the Treaty of Partition, \\;r, 
guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour.” Similar resolutions were, pm.-ed again.’ t. (he. 
Earl oi Orlurd and Lord Halifax, and all of them were impeached at, the bar of the 
House of Lords. The articles of impeachment against Lord Somers principally charged 
him with having affixed the great seal to the blank commission sent to the Kim/ in 
Holland, and afterwards to the treaties ; with ha\iiig encouraged and prnmoicd »ho 
piracies of Captain Kidd; anil with having received grants from tin* Crown for hi.-*, own 
personal emolument:. To each of these articles Lord Somers answered jumiiijmIv amt 
Fully , to the two hist he replied the facts id carli case as above ivlaiod * and in mr ■w ^ j v 
to the third, he admitted that, the King had been pleaded to main- eerlain ginui , tn him, 
but denied that they had been made in consequence of any solicitation on his purl. A tier 
many frivolous delays and repeated disputes between the two Homos, a. day w:.--, !iv,i 
for the trial of the impeachment; on which day the (Anmmms not, appearing to pro, omit.* 
their articles, the Lords, by a considerable majority, anpiit-ted Lord Somers of the charg'-s 
and dismissed the impeachment. 


The violence and folly exhibited iu the conduct of these, pim-cedim/s opened the 

eyes of the King to his error in having changed his ministry at so critical a time. (fo 

found to his infinite* disquietude that instead of enabling him to manage Ihe Uunui.u* 
as they had promised, the Tory leaders had rendered them more intractable and imperimu 
than before; and that instead ol sincerely endeavouring to promote p.-mm abroad and 

quiet government at hnme, limy were actuated entirely by motives of private pinion 
and revenge. In this state ol allairs ho again directed his attention to Lord Someth 
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in probably. of tho urgent advii-e of Lord Sunderland, and wrote him a 

nob: from Loo, dated the 10th of October, 1701. assuring him of the continuance of liis 
friendship. ]iy the united exertions of Somers and Sunderland a negotiation was entered 
mio with a view to tlie formation of a Whig ministry; Lut after some little progress had 
helm made, tlie death ol the Ring, in March, 1702, put an end to the project, and the 
suore-riou of Queen Anne confirmed the establishment of the Tory administration. 

The Plate of parties for some years after the accession of Queen Anne excluded Somers 
from taking any active part in political allairs. It is probable that at this period of his 
life In*, devoted his attention to literature and science, as in 1702 he was elected President 
of llw' Loyal Society. IJe afterwards applied himself with diligence to the removal of 

scvral gro.is defects in the practice of the Courts of Chancery and Common Law. In 

170fi be introduced info tlio House of Lords an extensive and effectual hill for the 
correction of such abuses. in passing through the House of Commons it was found, 3 ' 
says liurnul:, "‘that the. interest, of under- rdficurs, clerks, and attorneys, whoso gains were 
to lut lessened by this hill, was more considered than tho interest of the nation itsedf. 
Several clauses, how boneiidul soever to the subject, which touched, oil their profit, were 
left out by tint ' oinmonW 1 Still the “ Act for the Amendment of tho Law and llio 
better advancement of Justice,' 3 :ls it now stands amongst the statutes of tho realm, 
i •Heeled a very important improvement in tlm administration of justice. 

Lord Somers is said to have had a chief hand in projecting the scheme of the Union 

with Scotland ; and in discussing and arranging the details of tills groat measure in the 

House of Lords, lie. appears to have been nun of the most, frequent and distinguished 
speakers, though lie was then labouring under great bodily infirmity. 

lu the year 170S, on occasion of the temporary return of tho Whigs to power, 
Lord Somers again formed pari, of tho administration and tilled the office of President 
of the Council. I Hit. the powers of his mind were, at this time much enfeebled by 

continual ill-health ; mid it was probably wish fee* ling- of pa.tisfac.tiou that the change of 

parlies in 1710, by causing his dismissal from oilier*, enabled him finally to retire into 

private life, 

Of the mode, in which the. remaining period of his lifts was spout after his removal 
from public business, little is known. Them is, however, no doubt that the concluding 
years of his existence, were darkened by much sickness and some degree of mental 
alienation. On the accession of George J. he formally took Iris seat at tho Council-board; 
but a paralytic alleel ion, which had destroyed iris bodily health, had so impaired tho 

faculties of his. mind as to incapacitate him entirely for business. At intervals, however, 
when the pressure* of disease, was suspended, ho appears to have recurred with strong 
interest to passing events in which the welfare of his country was involved. When tho 
Septennial Mill was in progress, Lord Townsheud called upon him: Lord Somers embraced 
him, congratulated him on the progress of the. bill, and declared that <fi he thought it 
would be, Iho groalesl. support possible to the liberty of the country.” On a subsequent 
occasion, when informed by the same, nobleman of tho determination of George J. a to 
adopt the advice of his ministry, by executing the full rigour of the law aguiust Lord 
Lenventwator, and the other im fortunate persons concerned in the Rebellion of 1715, he 
is said to have asked with great emotion, and shedding many tears, <fi whether they 
meant to revive the proscriptions of Marius audSylla?” 

IJe soon afterwards sunk into a state of tolal imbecility, from which, on the 2Gtli of 
April, 1710, he was happily released by death. 
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John Chub chill, first Duke of Marlborough, was born at Ashe in .Devonshire, the seat of 
his maternal grandfather, Sir John Drake, June 24, 1650. His father, Sir Winston Churchill, 
was a- man of some literary repute, a zealous Royalist, and in good esteem at the court of 
Charles II., to which John Churchill was introduced at the early age of twelve. Me soon 
became one of the Duke of York’s pages; gained that prince’s favour, and was presented 
with a commission in the guards. In 1072 he held the rank of Captain in the English troops, 
which served as auxiliaries to France under the Duke of Monmouth ; and lie was so fortunate 
as to gain the good opinion of Turenne, and to he honoured, with the public thanks of Louis 
XIV. for his gallant conduct at the siege of Maastricht. On his return to England, he was 
again attached to the Duke of York’s household. He married Miss Sarah Jennings in 1681, 
and was created a peer of Scotland in 1682, and a peer of England soon after the. DukoV 
accession to the throne, by the title of Baron Churchill of Sandridge in Hertfordshire. In 
this early part of his life he prudently abstained from active interference in politics. Mratiiudu 
and present interest combined to render him averse to thwart the wishes or policy of his 
master: political foresight and attachment to the Established Church warned him not to 
co-operate in the King’s imprudent measures. He does not appear to have been embarrassed 
by an over-generous and enthusiastic temper; and therefore, whether or no be was of those 
who invited William of Orange to England, he had the less difficulty , on the landing of that, 
prince, in making up Ms mind to the painful task of abandoning a kind master and a falling 
cause. But, in doing so, he was guilty of no treachery. Entrusted with the command of 
6,(300 men, he carried over no troops, and betrayed no post; but quietly withdrew with 
a few fellow-officers from King James’s camp, 

Soon after the Revolution, Lord Churchill was sworn into the Privy Council, and created 
Earl of Marlborough. He commanded the British contingent in the Netherlands in l fDUg 
and had a large share in gaining the battle fought at Waleourt, August 25th, In the two 
following years lie served in Ireland, and on the Continent, with the high approbation of King 
William. But liis prosperity was suddenly checked by an abrupt dismissal from all his olliwu 
This was soon followed by Lis committal to the Tower for high treason ; but the falsity of 
this charge, the profligate contrivance of an obscure criminal, was soon shown. The cause 
of his dismissal from office is not clearly ascertained: it has been assigned to Jus advocacy 
of the interests of the Princess Anne ; to his remonstrances against the undue favour shown 
by William towards his Dutch followers ; to the detection of a clandestine correspondence with 
James II. It is at least certain that such a correspondence existed, and that if Is a deep stain 
upon the honesty of Marlborough’s character; whether we suppose him to have been earnest 
in the wish to bring back the Stuarts, or merely to have sought an opportunity for grace, if the 
political changes of that eventful period had restored the exiled family t</fcho throne. 
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> .Marlin trough continued in disgrace until after the death of Queen Mary, which produced 
a reconciliation between the King ami the Princess. In 1098 ? he was recalled to the Privy 
Found h ami appointed Governor to the presumptive heir to the crown, the young Duke of 
Gloucester. 1' rom that lime to the King's death, he continued, ostensibly at least, in favour, 
though not employed in any military capacity; and one of the King’s last acts was to 
recommend him to .Anno, as the fittest person to command her armies. This was not necessary 
to secure her favour, Idle Countess of Marlborough had long been endeared to her by the 
lies of a smuii closer and more familiar friendship than usually exists between a sovereign 
and a i* abject ; and the Earl had stood in opposition to the court in support of her interests 
and hid been di graced, as many believed, on that account. Accordingly, one of the Queens 
fird ad - was to confer an him the order of the Garter, and to nominate him Captain-General 
of the forces, at home and abroad. He was mainly instrumental in inducing the new 
government to confirm the alliances nm.de by the late King, for prosecuting the wax of the 
Spanish succession; was sent ambassador to Holland, and finally invested with the command 
of the allied army. We can only give a summary of the operations of each campaign in 
that; war, hi which Europe was delivered from, the fear of France. The first, in 1702, was 
eminently successful, though the General was much hampered by the interference of the Dutch 
deputies who attended the army. The strong fortresses which line the Meuse, from Yenloo 
to Liege, were wrested from France. The Queen expressed her gratitude for this auspicious 
begmimig by conferring on Marlborough a dukedom, and a pension of .£5,000: the two houses 
of hndimmmt voted their thanks. The following year was distinguished by no decisive events, 
chiefly owing to the difficulty of getting the Dutch to act with cordiality or concert: the 
<5on<i ueats of the preceding campaign, however, wore confirmed and extended. The memorable 
campaign of 1TO-1 was remarkable for the boldness,' political as well as military, of its 
conception, mid the secrecy of its execution. The successes of the French in Germany having 
reduced the Emperor almost to despair, it became Marlborough's first object to prevent the 
total ruin of that monarch, and the consequent dissolution of the confederacy. To this end, 
without rommui tiea ting his real views either to the States or to the English ministry, he 
obtained their sanction for opening the next year’s operations on the Moselle; and. passing 
that river, led his troops on to the Danube, and effected u junction with the imperial generals, 
the Margrave of Baden and prince; Eugene, almost before his real design was known at home, 
or #vun to the enemy. The first fruit of this was the battle of Hchellenberg, near Donawerth, 
mi the Danube, where the Elector of Bavaria’s lines were, forced, and his army beaten. The 
French; under Marshal Tallard, advanced to the support of their ally; ami, with 'the, 
Bavarians, took up a strong position near Hochstet, their right flank resting on the village 
of Blenheim, and being covered by the Danube. The British am! allied’ troops, commanded ' 
by Marllmrough and Eugene, amounted to about 52,000 men; the enemy were 'rather more,, 
numerous, and very strongly posted. To engage was dangerous ; but the circumstances of 
the campaign rendered it necessary; and,, against the advice of several officers and the 
expectation of the French, the attack was made on the morning of August 7th, After a Moody' 
buttle, the French position was carried, and their army utterly disorganised or destroyed. By 
thin victory the whole Electorate of Bavaria fell into the hands of the Imperialists; and the 
Fmucb wew drive, a to repass the Rhine,, The allies followed them, and besieged and took the 
strong forhms of Landau, while' the 'Duke, by hasty marches, led' a' detachment to the Moselle,, 
,aml«oiired the city of Treves and the fortified town of Traerhaek To this expedition ,ha, 
r&ttwlMKi g»kt importance, “I, reckon/’ bo said, "the campaign well over, rineo, the winter, 
quarters are settled on, the Moselle, which I think will give Franco as much v uneasiness as - 
tint been -dona tibia summer,” In this single campaign the Emperor was relieved 
from the fear of being besieged in his capita! ; Germany freed from the pressure of war; and 
^ ' iiiipit 
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the troops established in those quarters which afforded the best . prospect of opening the next; 
campaign to advantage ; and, above all, the charm of a long series of victories, the fancied 
invincibility of the French, was effectually destroyed. 

Every mark of gratitude which a nation, can pay was bestowed on the fluke of 
Marlborough. To perpetuate the memory of Ids services, the royal manor of Woodstock 
was granted to him and to his heirs; -and, in addition to tins, in testimony of her own 
affection and respect, the Queen gave orders for erecting, at her own expense, the splendid 
pile of Blenheim. 

The advantages which Marlborough, hoped to derive from his position on the Moselle 
were entirely lost, through the inactivity of the German confederates. • As if aware that 
this would be the case, the French concentrated their exertions to recover them hose:, in 
the Netherlands ; . and they succeeded so far, that the Dutch sent pressing merges to 
Marlborough to return to their help. He did so, and soon restored the superiority of the 
allies in that quarter. But his success was attended with mortification, fen* the German 
general, left to act on the defensive on the Moselle, abandoned his trust,, and retired, having 
burnt the magazines collected on that river-; and thus dleetually frustrated that scheme of 
invasion from the Moselle, to which Marlborough laid attached so much important. To 
guard against invasion from the Netherlands,' the French had drawn strong lines aero: . the 
country, from the Scheldt to the Meuse, from Antwerp • to Namur, behind which Marshal 
Viileroi took post on Marlborough's junction with the Dutch army. These lines, which had 
been throe years in forming, at a vast expense, were attacked and penetrated almost 
without resistance or loss. This success, if properly followed up, would have thrown all 
Brabant into Marlborough's hands : he was continually embarrassed by the jealousy or 
supineuess of the Dutch generals* Once at the passage of the Dyle, and again nearly ms 
the field of Waterloo, lie was prevented from engaging, when he considered himself certain 
of victory. By these disappointments the Duke was severely mortified. Whether from 
fear that the States, if affronted, would readily conclude a separate peace, or from whatever 
cause, the misbehaviour of the Dutch officers and deputies was endured by the English 
Government and General with singular patience. On this occasion, Marlborough's remonstrances, 
public and private, though very guarded, procured the removal of those whose conduct had 
been most offensive. In the course of this autumn the Emperor Joseph created Marlborough 
a prince of the empire, and conferred on him the principality of Miudelheim. 

Disgusted by the vexatious contradiction to which he had been exposed in the past 

year, Marlborough earnestly desired to march an army into Italy, and to co-operate with 

Prince Eugene in driving the French beyond the Alps : and. he was empowered by the 
British cabinet to take this step. But he was unable to procure troops for the purpose 
either from the Dutch or from the German princes; and he relinquished his intention the 
more willingly on account of some unexpected successes of the French on the Bhinefe 
Marlborough opened the campaign of 1706 with a demonstration against Namur. Marshal 
‘Viileroi received, positive orders to‘ risk a battle for the safety of the place, and was anxious 
to fight before a reinforcement of Danish and Hanoverian troops could join the allies. The 
two armies met, in nearly equal numbers, near the village of Ramillies, May 26rd ; and the 
French army received a signal overthrow, which led to the immediate submission of all 
Brabant. Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and the other chief towns of the province, opened 
their gates, and with expressions of joy acknowledged Charles of Austria as their legitimate ' 
sovereign, and the rightful heir to the Spanish crown. The siege of Ostcml was the next 

military operation ; and that important place, celebrated for its desperate resistance to the 

Spaniards in the preceding century, yielded in a few days. The strong towns of Men in, 
Dendermon<l, an <! Ath also submitted before the end of the campaign. 
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The following year was fruitful in intrigues at home, and remarkable for the decline 
of the Duchess of Marlborough's favour with Queen Anne: the military operations were 
barren of incident or of interest. The campaign of 1708 opened with a reverse of fortune. 
Digested by the overbearing conduct of the Dutch, some of the most important places which 
had urremlered to the allies in the preceding year entered in negotiations to recall the French. 
Antwerp and Brussels were saved by a timely discovery of the plot. Ghent and Bruges 
passed over to the enemy, who prosecuted their success by forming the siege of Oudenard ; 
hut the rapid march of Marlborough compelled them to abandon this design, and brought 
on another battle, July 11th, in which victory again rested with the allies. The next operation 
was to undertake the siege of Lille, — one of the strongest fortresses of France, where the 
attempt was considered so impracticable, that it became the subject of general ridicule. 

It proved successful, however, in spite of the presence of a superior army, commanded by 
the Dukes of VemhVme and Berwick. The prosecution of the attack was committed to 
prince Eugene, while Marlborough remained at the head of the covering army, which he 
mjinamvml so ably, that the enemy never found opportunity to venture a battle for the 
relief of Lille. Marshal Boufffars, the governor, surrendered the town October 23rd, after 
a gallant resistance of two months, and retired into the citadel, which he maintained till 
December 9th. Even at that late period of the- season Ghent was besieged, and soon submitted. 
Bruges followed its example. Thus terminated this extraordinary campaign, perhaps one 
of the most scientific occurring in the annuls of military history. From the commencement 
t<> the close, fisc confederates bad to straggle against a force far superior in numbers ; • to 
attack an army posted in a position considered as impregnable; to besiege a place of the 
first, magnitude at the very moment when they were themselves in -a manner . invested ; .to. open 
and maintain their communications in spite of innumerable obstacles, both of nature and art; 
and, fu mil v, to reduce, in the depth of winter, two 'fortresses, defended by garrisons which, 
in other eircmustjmc.es, would have been considered as forming an army of no common 
magnitude/* * 

Discouraged by these reverses, Louis commenced a negotiation for peace; but the terms 
demanded by the allies were too hard, and with the return of spring both parties took the 
field with huger fmv.es than bud yet been brought together. Tournay, a place oi mrirndable 
strength, but half garrisoned ami half provided, soon yielded to the arms of the allies. The 
siege of Mens was next formed. No effort had been spared by the French to concentrate their 
forces against their most formidable enemy; and they took the held with an army riot inferior 
to that of the allies, Yi liars, the, most enterprising and successful of the French marshals, 
commanded in chief, and the gal hint veteran. Marshal Boulllers, volunteered to servo under 
Viliarm though his junior. A crowd of generals of minor note, yet well known in the wars 
of the age, Idled the subordinate commands; and the household troops, the Swiss and Irish 
brigades, with others, the flower of the French army, were collected in the camp. Not less 
implying was the tinny on the other side, commanded by Marlborough and Eugene, assisted 
by a train of princes and generals. Numerically, the two armies seem to have berm about 
Jfuid; and both were supported by formidable parks of artillery. The spirit of the French 
soldiers was high, and Villars undertook to save Mens, at a hazard of a general ongugmmmk 
which took place September I lib, near Urn village of Malpiuquef, a few miles south of the 
besieged town. Villars bad spared no trouble to fortify a post naturally strong ; and, it was 
defended with desperate valour. The attack was commenced by the Dutch on the right 
of the enemy's line, and by Prince Eugene on the left Little progress was nm\a m these, 
points, during an obstinate conflict of four hours ; but the centre of the French lme was 
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weakened by the demands for reinforcements to the wings, and the crisis of the battle at length 
arrived in a successful attack made upon the centre. Boufflers made a desperate attempt wish 
his cavalry, whom he led repeatedly to the charge, to retrieve the fortune of the day, but the 
progress of the allies was irresistible. He saw bis right wing dislodged, his centre broken, 
and at length was compelled to order a' retreat, which he conducted in a masterly manner, and 
without loss. All the generals signalised their courage in the hottest of the strife, \ iiki’s 
was severely wounded, and carried fainting off the field, so that the command devolved on 
Boufflers. Eugene was hurt, hut refused to quit the field. Marlborough and Boulders escaped 
almost by miracle. The generals were devotedly served by their officers and troops ; and the 
list of casualties presents an unusual number of names of the highest ranks, idie official 
returns of the confederates show a loss of 18,2o0 men ; that of the breach was probably 
considerably less. Villars asserted that it did not amount to 0,000, arid that the loss of the 
allies was 35,000. In his anxiety for the honour of his troops, the Marsha! said too 
much ; for if their loss was comparatively so small, they ought never to have been beaten. 
Nevertheless, there was some semblance of truth in his gasconade, that such, another victory 
would destroy the enemy ; nor were the results commensurate in importance with the loss 
of mem Mens was taken and the campaign concluded. 

After placing his troops in winter quarters, the Duke, according to his usual practice, 
repaired to London. He found his favour on the decline, and the Whig ministry greatly 
shaken; and after undergoing many vexations, and having been on the point of resigning his 
command, he was glad to hasten his return to Holland. The most important events of the 
campaign of 1710 were the capture of Douay, followed by that of tin* smaller fortresses of 
St. Vemmt and Aire. The triple line of fortresses, which protected France on the si<b* 
of the Netherlands, was nearly broken through by these successes, and the capture of Ann*, 
would have opened the way to Paris ; but the skilful conduct of Villars rendered if impoMbte 
to besiege that town, and checked the progress of Marlborough, without risking a bailie. In 
the course of the summer the long - projected change of ministry was completed, ami 
Marlborough, still retaining the command, was forced to act in concert with his bitter enemies. 
His correspondence strongly portrays the mortification which he felt, and Ins evil auguries as 
to the event of the war. 

'Villars spent the winter in completing a new series of lines, extending from Namur to 
the coast near Boulogne, by which he hoped to defend the interior of France; and, confident 
in their strength, he boasted that he had brought Marlborough to his no plus' ultra . To get 
. : within these.. Tines, -.was the British gen end’s first object ; and, by a long and deep-laid series of 
masterly manoeuvres, he fairly outwitted his antagonist, and passed the works which had cost 
such labour, without a shot being fired. This enabled him to take Bouchain, the last operation 
of the campaign. Marlborough’s ruin was now determined. He was deprived of his 
employments in the beginning of 1712, and the utmost virulence of party spirit was let loose 
against him. England therefore became uneasy to him, ami he went abroad in the November 
following. He returned in August, 1714, and landed at Dover, just after the Queen’s death. 
On the accession of George I. he was treated with respect, and reinstated in Ids offices of 
Captain-General and Master of the Ordnance ; but he was not admitted to take a leading part 
in the measures of Government. In May, 1716, he was struck by palsy ; but he recovered 
the possession of his bodily and mental, powers, and continued to attend Parliament and 
discharge the regular duties of his office. He tendered his resignation, but the King, out 
of respect, declined to accept it From henceforward, however, we consider his public life 
as at an end. He died of .a fresh attack of palsy, June 1.6, 1722, in the seventy-second 
year of Ms age. 

It will be observed that we have taken no notice of Marlborough’s conduct as a 
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mediator mu\ a shiftman, though for a time he was the master-spring which regulated, 
with princely power, the operations of half Europe. Our apology for this must be found 
in the length of this memoir: to have entered upon that still more complicated part of 
the subject: would have doubled it And if we have omitted to discuss the various heavy 
charges made against Marlborough’s character, it is not that we believe or wish to 

represent him as a faultless hero, but that in such a memoir as this, it is fairer, and to 
better purpose, to set forward the exceeding value of the services which he rendered to 
his country, than to expose his failings in a prominent light. And we believe those 
charges for which there was any ground to have been greatly exaggerated by party spirit. 

The private character of Marlborough was adorned by many virtues, but lessened 

by some weaknesses which kid him very open to the venomed ridicule of his enemies ; 
wo allude to his avarice, and his deference for his busy and imperious wife. He was 
prudent, (dear- sighted, and not deceived, nor led away by his passions; faithful to his 
domestic, and diligent in the performance of his religious, duties. In the field he was 

humane, sedulous to promote the comfort of his soldiers, and especially anxious,, after 
battks. In minister all possible help and relief to the wounded. He was zealous in 
€ui forcing respect to- the .observances of religion, and in endeavouring to raise, the moral 
diameter of bis troops. “ His camp," says a biographer who bad served in it, 

“ resembled a great, well-governed city. Cursing and swearing were seldom heard among 
tin.*, officers; a sot and a drunkard was the object of scorn; and the poor soldiers, 
many of them the refuse and dregs of the nation, became, at the close of one or two 
campaigns, tradable, civil, sensible, and clean, and had an air and spirit above the vulgar . 

The Dud toss of Marlborough collected ample mater ial s for her husband's life, and 
committed the task of writing it first to Glover, then to Mallet. Neither of them, 
however, executed the commission. Ledyard, who served under the Duke, published a 
life of him (from which the above quotation is taken), in three volumes Bvo, m 1730. 
The latest and the most important is that of Mr. Coxe. The materials for the Dukes 
military history are abundant, but scattered: they will be found indicated and referred 
to in *(!oxo. His political, history will he found in the histories of the times ; and the 
literature of the age — the works of Burnet, Swift, Bolinghroke, and others — contain 
abundant references to the public and private actions of this great man. 
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Francois hk Saliunac hk IjA.muthk-Fi-.vki.on w.i; burn Awm. i H. IH.’ii. li " 1 i i ■ !■• m' 
Eeuelnn, of a noble and £in«*iiM it. family in tin* prnviuri- nf I'friy- w«l. 

Early proofs of Inleul. and grains induct'd Lis undo. I In* Murqwi ■ dr I t o u;.<. i 

of no ordinary merit, to luktj liiiu uinK-r bis inimodiulc euro mid f upTon* m*. ii»v. i'y h : in 
he -was placed at tin-, seminary of Si. Sulpice, lln-n inlely f. ■n}nli *i| iu l\iri- ihr : l.i ■ jiiiri » e 
of educating young men For tin 1 - dmrdi. 

The studios of tin; young Abbe wviv not encouraged by vrioir, of a Tdi nod a 
mitre. It soon is that tlm object of bis earliest ambition win, mi u mi • mmr/y to «* t .Tr\ 
the blessings of the Gospel to lint savages of North America, or (*> tb*- M-. horn* d.iu > ami 
1) erotics of Greece and Anatolia. The fours, however, or tbo hope. of hi*. IVihoI 
him at homo, and after his ordinal inn lm conlined himself for several y.ir:. In Jin* doth • 
of tins ministry in tins parish of St,. ttulpicu. 

At tlic ago of t\venl.y-s<;viiu bo was appointed superior of a society which hn.l fur 
its object the’ instruction ami encouragement, of Female converts to tbo Uiurrli of llonm *, 
and from this time lm took up his abode with bis uncle. In this home lie first became 
known to Dussuet, by whose recommendation lm was intrusted with the conduct of u 
mission, charged with the duty of reclaiming the Protestants in llm province of i’nihm. 
iu the memorable year 1085, wlmn tho Huguenots wen* writhing under Hie iutiictmn of 
the dragunado, employed by the government, to give full effect to Hie Itmo.'iiliou nf the 
Edict of Nantes. Eenelon bad no mind to have dragoons for his coadjutors, and r^pimed 
that all show of martial (error might bo removed from the places which be vi.ihd, lit-; 
future proceedings worn in strict cimfnrmily with this gentle conmiettef tii**nt „ ami 
consequently exposed him to tho harassing mm oust mimes of bis superiors. 

His services iu I/nitou were not acknowledged by any reward from tin* govennuud, 
for Louis XIV. bad begun to look coldly upon him ; but, it, was uni his fori une In remain 
long in obscurity. Amongst Hie visitors at his uncle's hmr.e, whose friend:-, hip be bad 

the happiness to gain, was the Duke do fkiauvilluTs, a man who could live at, (he emirl 
of Louis without ceasing to live as a I'hmlimi. This nobleman was appointed, iu (he 

year 1080, Governor of tlm Luke, of Lurgumly, the grandson of Louii;, and heir, after 

his father the Danplnn, to the throne of Eranre. II is first not was to appoint Ecndoij 
preceptor t,o liis royal charge, thou in his eighth year, and already distinguished for the 
frightful violence of his passions, his insolent demeanour, and tyrannical spirit. Tim child 
had, however, an affectionate heart and a quick sense of shame. Eenelon gained his 

love and confidence, and used liis power to impress upon him the Christian's method of 
self-government. His headstrong pupil was subdued, not by the fear of man, but by 
the fear of God. In the task of instruction less difficulty awaited him ; for the. young 
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was romsii']iti!>1y intelligent and industrious. The progress of a royal student is 
iiKely !<► be ruled at his full amount 7«y common fame; hut there is reason to believe 
that in this cumo it was rapid and substantial. 

In J Oil 1- he was presented to the Abbey of St Valery, and two years afterwards 
promoted to the An h bishopric of Cmuhray, witli a coiuniainl that lie should retain his 
oilier of preceptor, giving personal attendance only during the three months of absence 
from his dioccxs which the Canons allowed. In resigning his abbey, which from conscientious 
motives lie refused to keep with his archbishopric, ho was careful to assign such reasons 
*js might not convey an indirect, censure of the numerous pluralists among his clerical 
brethren. Probably this excess of delicacy, which it is easy to admire and difficult to 
justify, was hardly requisite in the case ol“ many of the offenders. One of them, the 
ArelibMi'ip of li brims, when informed of the conscientious conduct of Tendon, made 
the following reply : “ M. de Cambruy with his sentiments does right in resigning his 
brut-lire, and f wiih 1113 " sciuinients do very right in keeping mine,” This mode of defence 
U cujiublr of \ery general application, and is in fact very geuorully used, being good fur 
oilier cu.M'S bcnido that, of pluralities. 

This preferment was the hist mark of royal favour which ho received. Louis was 
nosoi* cordially his friend, and there wire many at court eager to convert him into an 
enemy. An opportunity was afforded by Londons connection wdt.li Madame (luyon. 

It, is well known that Ibis Jady was the great apostle of the Qiuctisjts, a scot of 
religiiuimts, so called, because they si ndied to attain a state of perfect contemplation, in 
which the. sold is llm passive recipient of Divine light. She was especially noted for her 
doctrine of pure love; she taught that Christian perfection consisted in a disinterested 

love of (hid, excluding the hope of happiness and fear of misery, and that this perfection 

was alfiunahlc by man. Tendon first became acquainted with her at the house of his 

friend llm Luke do iloauvilliers, and, convinced of the sincerity of her religion, was 

disposal to regard her move favourably from a notion that her religious opinions, against 
winch a loud clamour hud been raised, coincided very nearly with bis own. It lias been 

tin* fashion to represent him as her convert, and disciple. The truth is, that be was deeply 

vetv.rd in ilia writings of the later mystics ; men who, with all their extravagance., were 
perhaps the best voprusuntutivus of the Christian character to be found among the Homan 
Catholics of their time. lb*, considered the doctrine of Madame Guycm to bo substantially 
the same with that of his favourite authors; and whatever appeared exceptionable m her 
expositions, he attributed to loose ami exaggerated expression natural to her sex and 

character, 

The approbation of Tendon gave currency to the fair Quietist amongst orthodox 
members of the church. At last the bishops began to take alarm: the clamour was 

renewed, and the examination of her doctrines .solemnly intrusted to liosauct and two 

other learned divines. hVndou was avowedly her friend ; yet no one hitherto had 

breathed a suspicion of any Haw in his orthodoxy. It was oven during the examination 
and toward* the close of it, that he was promoted to the Archbishopric of Cambray. The 
blow came at length from Ihc hand of Jiin most valued friend. lie had been altogether 
pufsive in ijie proceedings tvspnel.ing Madame (Juyon. Tossuet, who hud been provoked 
into vehement wrath, and bail resolved In crush her, was sufficiently irritated by ibis 

temperate neutrality. T»ui. when Tendon found himself obliged to publish ids “Maxims 
of the Saints” in which, without attacking others, he defends his own views of some of 
the. cotiiroyeriod points, jtossuet, in a tumult of zwd, threw himself at the foot, of Louis, 
denounced his IVirnd as a dangerous lunatic, and bn. sought the King to interpose the 

loud um between the Church and pollution. Tendon offered to submit’ his honk to Urn 
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judgment of the Hope. IVniiU-imt vru-' gi-ml cd in very ms fenn<, and pro-vntly 

iolli) w* A ii by it, r-oi it i'll*.*** of nirlj Li i-'i it i«» im dmiv- ■. Tim' t-'iiililrit, rmerse < 4 * fortune, 

which he received wi I Inn;t i-vm whi-f.erino' cmwpiainl , :orvd !«» -Imv the forbearance end 
meekness uf liis spirit. 5 *ur ji. *lt-|u*ivi-«l him of m.ue m’ hA jh v.-it;;. Am l< I i**«i*i ivcr-iv 

arose between Jiim ;n.ui I Jos.- net, and id! Ki.ruju* beheld vi'u .1 1; tin, boldim.^ and 

success will: which he mniulaiiie.l i A y r-iii.i- L n;j,.*in liii r- a -. ..1 a il md v-teron dAnuiuoi , 

ami llisii, ton, in the face of fearful * I .ii *i n- ' 1 r . ’lit* v hub - ii' do* , ■ (i rt \\ ;■ ■■ 

arrayed against him, ami in* -; «?« *•] al-ii.e. fur hi' |i r.- -a * 1: j iVbmd.. iud ] . ■ i‘; hi* «id<\ The 

Ourdimi.l fit: Nowlins ;i 2i« 1 utiier- 1 . v. i»< * iud i:i j..r, a - *.! nmjii.dimM rpprni,,in,.:Md‘ hU 

book, meanly withheld a public iit-kinri h - l/im -l : 1 n«‘ J Ii. -Ir ■ •p:i.i”r . 'Ami i hi • «-im su \ fiij* j y- d 

every facility. ami had 1 -1 itii < an l ni* rmiriier-' and .1 u\ i 1 : i <« * j . «.< chu,-,* ban .in, il va* 

will) difficulty that. Kem-hai e-add niai a, j.rim* r wao \,u.jd \ .-i,f nr- * 1 1 - p>,| !<» [%■* ~ -i, 

Work which ! >• >yi ► his luim-. I inter t h 1 • - • * < ii, MMintiige. , h r.M ■ ( >d j * t n,iim. an i with mlirnt 

health, he. replied to tin* uejiheraV and ii **: ; m 1 altar 1 :- of 1 :A iei ,t v .cy wall a ra j • c I * I y v.hiih, 

under any ciivumJuMv. , won hi ha>,e !•"<’■ a -imd Ti: *j. lb* we ;i u-. n n j. ■ , ..u.nl Tdl 1 ’ 
in public opinion. I be Hope al • *, v. ln» kue\' Id’, un-At, \ v* r\ imv/iiiiirr to comb mm 
Hi, pei-ecnlurs were ovitod hi additional « 11' ,ri* . Hi- i, ,d alr-vnU bn e Ir.mi in «I from court; 

now' he Witt, deprived of the name of | .r* -ci*| jj^r h ami of t f 1 1 ,;,i u-r\ Milar 1 , which 

snini* lime Iteinn* be had ean’erly nhered U> ,"e-i./n, it; n.!'i , id"i , ;n:mi «.f ii«e I , 1 ; r i 1 ; 

of lh«* rnval treasury. f Hie llii^in^ y.\"A nf Lie pie.,* w;i, r 11.1 ul.rl i by liir* at r.,nM yed in 
letters, from hmiis peiinerl by Uoriaiet. At ienyib tin- : • iHmh-*** nf ^ 1 »m v a . nljlaincd ; 
bin, in too mild a, form to witi. ly :d!-*,v» iliev tin* p.miA p, v:\, Ni. bull \\.t i.unl. A 
simple. hrit»r pronounced certain propositions in h,* riyoimim and tin it • ,*' 1*. »u , and toiaieumed 
tlio liook which enukuui'd Ibem, wilJmut rent euein-j; i! in the n u.d uiaiu), r to lije tl.une-. 

Jt is imudlertfi to say that b'enehm submit led. lie puhlj-!ied with.-ui de. : a\ ilu* leubneo 
ot eondemnalion, noting the selected propo ■ilioiis, a, ml e,\pre -iii:' lii 1 tidin' arauie c# # * i'** < 
in the judgment; ]r,'oiioimee.l ; and prohibited tin* Ihiihful in ]iis di<»i'i-« : lV,.n» tvatljim; ..«• 
hi iv ii ei in t-bnir possessimi his own work, wliieh np t«» th d mom-ni be hod defeu-.h-l ■.» 
manfully. I'rotestants, who are too apt, in jndo'ine ihe. condticl of ltoiuaii t ’s.i holies, to fon.et 
overyl.hiipjf hut- their zeal, h:i.\e I'.iised mi oiitcry a.'.jain, f, his me;u)jies . ;»iiii db imulatiou, 
.Fe.nehm was a sinreiv member of a. < Inirch which ehiimcd inlhllihility. W'.* may repvj tin* 
thraldom in whic.b suc.li a, mind was held h^ an authority from ulbch the l*i% *1 1 ■ ta,uf, 

happily is free; but lliu cmisurn which falls on iiini p.-rroiully for tie, iicl A 1 , nrtaiul} 
mis])bn*eil. 

Tlic fa, inf hopes wbic.h his friends mi^bl have cherished, that when the -jurm had 

passed ho WnUid be restored to lav 0 111 % Were rDni) ext iuvjlb lied by ;in oveui wbieh, whilst 
it closed against him tor ever the deors ot the julace, •■‘■eciired him a, place in hi ,(orv% 
and without, which it is probable that ]ie would inwcM' Imvi? become the ‘•abject even of a 
tilmrl memoir. 

A mamisfiript, which lie bad intrurb‘d to a hi rv ant to e«»py ; w.i, trea-cberouMy sold by 
Ibis man to a printer in J'urir, who immediately put it i„ the pre,,;, uiidw 1 the. til Jo of 
“ CoDliimatiou of the Fourth Hook of tin, n,|ywe V ; *,)*. Adsenlurc;: <t f Telemuchus, Sm id 
V'ly^,e.s, witJi the J loyal FriviU^is 1 ’ dated April 0 t Hiit'i. It was. told at e.mrl (hut the. 
lurtlmomino work was from the pen u{ tin* nhiioxioin arclibr/hop ; and before the Impreaiiioii 
ol the lirst voluuio was comjilcted orders were j^ivcii to ruippceeM il, to punish the prihlern, 
and seize the cojties already printed. A few liowevi*!* cm-hjiciI Ihe hand 1 of the police, 

and Were rapidly circulated. One ol them, together with a copy of the iriiKUJjin^ part of 

the manuscript, norm after Came inlo the posiessinn nf a printer at the I lactic, who ennld 
publish it wilhout danger. 
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So eager was the curiosity which tlio violent proceedings of the French, court had 
oxciteil, that the press could hardly he made, with the utmost exertion, to keep pace with 
the demand. Surli is the history of the first appearance of 6< Tclciuachus.” 

Louis was persuaded to think that the whole hook was intended to he a satire on 
3jim, his court., and government: and the world was persuaded for a lime to think the 
same. So., whilst, the wrath of the lung was roused to the uttermost, all Europe was 
summing forth the praises of Feu clou. The numerous enemies of Louis exulted at the 
supposed exhibition of his tyranny and profligate life. The philosophers were charmed 
with the liberal and enlightened views of civil govern in out which limy seemed to discover. 
It is now well known that the anger and the praise were alike undeserved. The hook was 
probably written tor the use of the Luke of Burgundy, certainly at a time when Fenclon 
enjoyed Ihe favour id his sovereign, and was doflnms to relain it. lie may have forgotten 
that it was impossible to describe a good and a had king, a virtuous and a profligate court, 
without saying much that would hear hard upon Louis and ids friends. As for his political 
enlightenment, it is certain that he had his lull shore of the monarchical principles of his time 
and nation, lie wished to have good kings, but ho made no provision for h;id ones. It is 
difficult to believe that Louis was seriously alarmed at his nolions of political economy. 
That science was not in a very advanced, slate ; but no one could fear that a prince could 
he induced by the lessons of his tutor to collect all the artificers of luxury in Ids capital, 

and drive thorn in a body into the fields to cultivate potatoes and cabbages, with a 

belief that lie Would thus make, tlu: country a garden, and the town a sent of the Muses. 

Nothing was now left to Fonelon bill to devote himself rn his episcopal duties, which 

he seems to have discharged with equal xeal and ability. The course of his ilouu^tic 

life, as described by an eye-witness, was retired, and, to a remarkable degree, uniform. 
Strangers were courteously and hospitably received ; but ids society was confined for the 
most; putt to the ee cl e4n sties who resided in Ids house. Amongst them were, some of his 
own lvlaliuns, to whom he was tenderly allaehod, hut for vJmse preferment, it should be 
noticed, he never manifested an iiubei.'imihig eagerness. His only recreation was a 
solitary walk in the fields, where it was Ids employment, as ho observes to it friend, to 
eomerse willi his Hod. If in his rambles he Jell in with any of the poorer part, of 
his flock, lie, would sit with them on the grass, and discourse about their temporal as well 
as their spiritual concerns ; and sometimes lie would viwil them in their humble sheds, and 
partake of such refreshment ay they oJibred him. 

In Iho beginning of the eighteenth century wo find him engaged at; once in controversy 
and polities. The revival of the, old disputes with the. Janscuists, to whom he was strongly 
opposed, obliged him to take up Ids pen ; but in using it he never forgot his own maxim, 
that 46 rigour and severity are not of the spirit of the ClospelT For a knowledge of Ids 
puli deal labours we am indebted to bis biographer, the Cardinal de Duusset, who first 
published his letters to the Duke do Beauvilliers oil the subject of the war which followed the 
grand alliance in the year 1701. In them he not only considers the general questions of the 
succession to the Spanish immarehy, the objects of the confederated powers, and the measures best 
calculated to avert or soften their hostility, but even enters into details of military operations, 
discusses the merits of the various generals, stations the diJlerent armies, and sketches a 
‘*.n of the campaign. Towards the close of the war lie communicated to the Duke 
» Chevron sc heads of a very extensive reform in all the departments of government. 
u‘s reform did not suppose any fundamental change of tlie old despotism. It was intended, 
btless, fur flic consideration of the Duke of .Burgundy, to whose succession all France 
looking forward with sanguine hopes, founded on the acknowledged excellence of 
character, which Fenclon himself had so happily contributed to form. But amongst 

8 v: 
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the other triaE which visited lus latter (lay-, iio was im -il 1** nmurn tins rJo.it li of 
his pu}>il, 

Fenohm <tii| not long MitVtvi: the i.'iMHTji.l pachioatitm. After a short illuoj-s and 
intense bodily builering, which 1 h- sr^ius in lm\e > ii]»|-**rl»-* 1 In railing to mind tie* of 

his Haviuur, la* dim l February 7th, 17 i 7i r in ihe sfixlv-fomih year of his ago. No money 
was Umid in his colli-iv. The produce of tin: :-.ih ■ of hi-, iiirnii itn*, tiim-lluT wil i* the 

arrears of rout duo to him, won* appropriated, by hi- 1 dijv.uioiu in pious and charitable 
purposes. 

Thu calumnies with which he was a .-sailed during Ilu* tifiair of 'jui.-ii-m wciv ivmenibercd 
only to the disadvantage oi* (heir smOmiv. Tin* | oi!d i»- ■ coin Menlu.dly to Jjunc regarded 
him ns a man who was per-emled bei-au-e he tvmsrd to ho a perM-mtur ; who had maintained, 
at all hazards, what ho believed In be lit** rau.-e of iru'h ami jiiiiico; mid lntd replied 
Lis opinion only at Unit moment whim <•* •»/ required the mcrifn*.*. 

I : ui\ nival homage was paid Ly his >*wi fern pennies t.u Lis tab-nm mid genius. J"u lho 
grasp mid power of his intellect. and in Mm exMit and ooiiiph-n-mj.-:- of ids Know lodge* 
nmm probably would have ventured to compare him with (••.■/mh.'I ; hut, in fortuity and 

brilliancy of imagination, in u ready and dexterous use of Lis materials, a, ml in that 
quality which his cmmhwmen call “ eeprit," im was supposed to have no superior, lW-nct 
himself said of him ‘".I'l brillo dW.pril, ii. osl lout. esprit, i! eu a bien. plus urn* moif 

It is obvious that, his great, work, tlm <w Adumlmv.i of Tnicmncluw/ 1 was, in lho 

first, instance, indebted for Romo portion of its popularity to circa mstmujiM which had no 
conneutiou with its merits; hut; we eauuoh attribute to the* same cause tins Continued 
hold “which it, has maintained on the public favour, Those who are* ignorant of the 

interest which attended its first appearance still fed the charm of that beautiful language 
■which is made the vehicle of the purest morality and the most ennobling .sentiments. 3.u 
the many editions through which it passed, between its first publication and the death of 
tho author, Fenolon took no concern. Jhiblioly he neither avowed nor disavowed the 
work, though ho prepared corrections and additions for future editors. All obstacles to 
its open circulation were removed by Ihe death of Louis; and in the year 1717, the 
Marquis de Fenolon, his groat-nephew, presented to Louis X V . a new and correct edition, 
superintended by himself, from which ihe text of all subsequent editions 1ms boon taken. 

This best authority for the life of Fenelon accessible to the public is the laborious 
work of his biographer, the Enrdinai drs JJausscI:, which is rendered particularly valuable 
by the great number of original documents which appear at the end of each volume. 
Its value, would la*, increased if much of the theological discussion were unfitted, and the 
four volumes compressed into three. 
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II Miiii’.v, one rif tilt'. greatest astronomers of u.n nge which prndmvd many, was 
p'ti'u at a country huiise, named JluogiT-Uon, in 1ht*. puridi of St.. Leonard, Shoreditch, October 
-'*•> Hind. His l;d her., a wealthy citizen ami su.ipbMiier, inlriisted the nu'o of his suifs 
education to I>r. UiJe. master f d St, S’;«ulV si'Ii* «i il . i T «■ * 1 * 1 * y» >un*>‘ Halley applied himself 
io tin' study nl 3iiath«jinalip;i and astronomy with what wa:-: Minn eniisideml tfrrait HinTess ; 
-"i’* hetorc ]u. 101, school, lie, understood Mu* use uf the celontial globe, n,ml could. construct 
i'Uii-i lhi.1 ; :md, as ho Shis himself informed us, hud already ub-erved the varinlinn of the 
u.rdlp. la j!)7r ,, >. t>« in.L»' in tin? s*\ enleonth yur id’ ids uge, in? was entered uf Queen's 
* i'l 1*7-0 *- t)\| (l vil, and two years idler wards gav*- llm Jiivt proof ef bis astronomical genius 
h} puldi, iiiug, in llm e ” 1'hdoSi pineal iVansaetime'." ibTti, “A direct amt gemm-trira! Method 
oi iindiii", Mi<‘ Apliolia. and l ii-:; of 1 iu * I'iain 1:\"' Hi' fjllmv. who seems t,o have 

had imiih i)l* flail uulipathy to a ‘-"ifs engaging in literary or -Jil iHi* pursuit,*, which is 
kvpiv.-.enled ;c common In men uf *•» iiii:in ‘rf* 1 by lii" \V:*i1 * , iv. of lliat ngc, :-:i l|»j diiuL him liberally 
vltli astronomical in- Iruniruis. Thu:: a-sish-d, h»* liunh- many oh 'Timions. }»:i rt ii-ula j'ly uf 
Jupiter and SaJiLj'iL by meanr, of which he di-ouvred Mml the 11 ml ii >11 ul’ Saturn was slower, 
and that of Jupiter «|iii% a K> «r than count he mvminle.i fur b\ the i;^J iu;j; Inblea; ami made 
s-om* progress in corroding llmr.e fahb-r accordingly. Ihil in* soon found that nuthiug 
?■' »nJd la* duim without a. good catalogue of tin* slurs, This, if. apjn 4 inr,, he Jiad sonic intention 
ul' forming; but. finding Lliat ! Ii*\n*Jin and Flamsteed were already employed an the same 
Work, lie proposed tu himself tu proceed tu tin* Southern 1n*inisjdu i iv, and lu i'nmtiJul({ the 
drdun hy ohs»Tvin*( Ihnsu ida-ra wliirh m*\ m* rise* aJinvu Mm Imrizuiis nf Hantzir*. a, ml t imuiwieii. 
ifii.\iuef uhtaiiH'd his faihurV. umii-unl, ami an alhuviuin,? <if ,£.‘100 ii.-ywir; *md liavin^ tixed 
iijmii St. lleleiiii. ns tin; lunst. naivunieiit spnt. In* a|»}died to Sir Junejili Willlumson and 
Sir duna; jMihu*, llu*. Su*retary ul b Stain ami tin*. Surviy ur of tin? Onlmumo. These gentlemen 
represent ed lii:, intenthiu in a fa vu 11 raid?*, light tu i'iuirleH 11., and also to tlio East India 
r«>nipanv, wlm proud:, od him <‘\(*ry ar,siHlmn*.e in llndr jinwcr. Tims proteetml, lie set out 
fm\SL Helena in M»T(i ; his priuripal histninienls heiug a. sextant uf live foot and a half 
radiu- 1 , and a. teh“ f*ejio uf l.wiMity-ihnr leijl, in length. He found the climate not so favourable 
iir. In* had been led to believe, and moreover describes himself as disgusted with llu? treatment 
he received from tin: Hoveviior. Under these, disadvantages, lie nevertheless funned u 
vululngue uf ,'Jf»0 stars, which he. ulterwavds pulMislicil under llie mime of c * Calulogtis Stellurum 
Ausiraliuiii.’' He. <‘u.lled a. JH*\v cuiisiellatiun which lie luol observed, by Iho tide of Jxohnr 
tWulimuu^ in honour uf t he well-known uuk of Cliavles IL While at St. Helena he also 
observed si transit of Mercury, and suggested the use which might bo made of similar 
phenomena in the determination of the sun's distance from llm earth, lie Jirst observed 
the necessity (if Himiening the pendulum as it approached the equator; or, at least, when 
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Hook afterwards mentioned the circumstance to Newton, it was the first time the latter 
had heard of the fact. 

Soon after his return to England, in November, 1678, Halley obtained the degree 
of M. A. from the University of - Oxford, by royal mandate, and was, elected Fellow of iho 
Boyal Society. This body had been requested by Iievelius to select some person who might 
add the southern stars to his catalogue. A, dispute was also pending between him and 
Hook, as to the use of telescopes in observing the stars, to which the former objected. To 
aid Iievelius, as well as to decide upon the character of his observations, Halley went to 
Dantzie, and it is related, as a proof of the energy of his character, that in one month from 
the time of his landing in England lie published Ids catalogue, procured a mam late, took 
the degree, was elected F.B.S., arranged to go to Dantzie, and wrote to iievelius. He 
arrived on the 26th of May, 1679, and the same night entered upon a series of observations 
with Iievelius, which he continued till July, when lie returned to England, fully satisfied 
of his coadjutor's accuracy. 

In 1680 he again visited the continent. Between Paris and Calais he had a sight 
of the celebrated comet of that year, well known as the one by observations of which the 
orbit of these bodies was discovered to lie nearly a parabola. He returned from his travels 
in the year 1681, and shortly after married the daughter of a Mr. Too lag then Auditor 
of the Exchequer, which union lasted fifty-five years. He ' settled at Islington, where, 
for more than ten years, lie occupied himself with his usual pursuits, of the results of which 
we shall presently speak more particularly. 

In 1691 the Savilian Professorship of Astronomy . became vacant, and, as Winston 
relates, on the authority of Dr. Bentley, Bishop Stiilingfiect was requested to recommend 
Mr. Halley. But the astronomers avowed disbelief of Christianity interfered with his 
election in this instance, and the Professorship was given to Dr. Gregory. It is related by 
Sir David Brewster that Halley, when inclined to enter upon religious subjects with 
Newton, always received a check in words like the following, “ You- have not studied the 
subject— I have. 55 

After the above - mentioned failure, our astronomer received from King William the. 
commission of Captain in the Navy, with command of a small vessel. The singularity 
of the reward need not surprise us, when the same monarch offered a company of drug* urns 
to Swift ; indeed the pursuits of Captain Halley were nearly akin to those of. navigation, 
and lie himself might be almost as well qualified for sailing, though perhaps not for lighting 
a ship, as most of his brother officers. In his new character Halley made two voyages, 
the first to the Mediterranean, the Brazils, and the West Indies, for the purport* of 

ascertaining the variation of the magnet, a subject in which he was much interested, and 
of which lie afterwards published a chart ; the second to ascertain the* latitudes and 

longitudes of the principal points in the British Channel, and the course of the lidos. In 
1703 he was elected Savilian Professor of Geometry, on the death of the celebrated Wallis. 
He received, about the same time, the degree of Doctor of Laws, which is conferred 

without requiring subscription to the Articles of the Church. In his connection with the 

University he superintended several parts of the edition of the “'Greek Geometers; 5 which 
'was printed at the University press, 

Halley succeeded Sir Hans Bloaue, in 1713, as Secretary to the Boyal Society; and, 
in 1719, on the death, of Flamsteed, he was appointed Astronomer Boyai at Greenwich* 
In this employment he continued till Ms death, under the patronage of Queen Caroline, wife 
of George IL, who procured for him the half-pay of the rank he formerly held in tlm navy* 
In 1737 he was seized with a paralytic disorder; but nevertheless continued his labours 
till within a short time of his death, which took place in January, 1742, at the age of 
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eighty-live. lie was interred at Lee, near Lluckliealli, whore a monument was erect oil 
Jo him and Iiis will* by 11n*ir two daughters. 

in jir-rsi >11 Hr. Halley was rather tall, thin, ami fair, and remarkable as well for energy 
as vivacity of diameter. 31c cultivated the friendship mid acquired the esteem of ids 
most distinguished cniitenqmrnrios, and particularly of Newton, spite of their very different 
opinions, indeed it may he said that to him we owe, in some degree, the publication of 
the " i’rincipia f for I [alloy, being engaged upon the consideration of Kepler’s law, as it 
had been disco\ereil by observation, viz., that the squares ot the periodic times of planets 
urii ns the cubes of their distances, and suspect ing’ that this might he accounted fur on the 
supposition of a centripetal force, varying inversely as the squaw of the distance?, applied 
himself to prove the connection geometrically, in which he was unable to succeed. In this 
diJiiciiity he applied to 3 look and Wren, neither of whom could help him, and was 
ricnimnieiidoil to consult. Newton, thru Lucasian Professor at Cambridge. -Following this 
advice, he found in Newlon till he wanted; and did not rest until lie had persuaded his 
new aciiunmlaiicc to give the. results of hi-, discoveries to the world. In about two years 
oiler thH, the iirst edition of the " Principia” was juiIjI islinl, ami the proofs were cocrci'lcd 
by Halley, who supplied the well -known Laliu verses which stand at the lit 'ginning ul* the 
work. 

Jn conversation, Halley appears In have been of a jocose and somewhat palirieal 
dispie.ilimi. The following aneedule, of him, wliieli is told hy WhLlon, dhplays the usual 
Modesty of the hitter, vh'-n speaking of liieiself ; " On my refusal from him of a 

glass of wine, on a, Wednesday or Krid.iv, he said lie was alVa.id X had u pope in my belly, 

which 1 denied, and added sonieuliat bluntly, that bad it not been for the rise, now and 
tin'll of a. Luther or a WliMon, he would himself iuve gnim dmvn on his knees to St. 

U bulb'd or St. Ibhlget, uhioli lie knew not bo\v to contradict. " it is related Unit, when 

Lmeeii I avoliiie nJihivd !o oblain a.n iinTeaie "1 Iiall"\"s Mi Jury -is Aslroi miner Jioyu, he 
replied. "bray, your ninje.-.ly, do no such thing: ibr, should lia* salary he. inereused, it 
might beeoine an obj*et id' eiuolimient to piuc.e iluTu some unqiialilied needy depeinla,li1, to 
the ruin of the instil iitioii.” And ; } et tin* sum which lie would not suffer lo lie in creased was 
only AH Hi a-) oar. 

To give, even a catalogue, of the variou-. labours of Halley, would require more space. 
Hum wn can Imre devote to the. subject. J'W a, nmro detailed account, lmth of his life and 
di.-eov cries, we lutisr. refer the reader to the *' liiogrnpuia. Urilnimicu, *” to “ Hclambiv, 
lli.-toire do I’Astronomit: ;m di.vdiuiticine. Si»de, Livre JL.,” and the 1,4 Jhilosophieal 
Transactions, of Iho linn: in which lie lived; or better perhaps to the. “ Miscellanea 
CueiosaA' London, a selection of papers froui the <h Transactions/ 1 containing the. most 

remarkable of those written by Halley. Wo shall, never! lieless, proceed brielly to notice a 
few * d the discoveries on which the fame of our astronomer is built. 

'I’la* most remarkable of them, to a common render, jh the conjecture of the return of a 
comet. Some, earlier astronomers, as Kiqder, laid imagined I, he luoiiou of these bodies to be 
rectilinear. Newton, in explaining I In*, principle of universal, gravitation, showed liow a enmet 
might ile,.eriins a parabola, and also lmw to calculate its motion, and compare it with 
nbservaiinii. Jlrvelius bad already imlkatcd tlm curvature of a comet's patli, and Dorfel, 
a fSuxon clergyman, bad ealeukiled the path id* the comet of 3tjfci0 upon this supposition. 
Jhdh y, in eouqaUing the parabolic, elements uf all the comets which had been well observed 
up In Jiis time, suspected, from the general likeness of tin*, three, that tlm comets of I obi, 
liUff, and .liJSg, were the. same, lie was the more coniirmed in this, hy knowing that 
comets bad been seen, though no gaol observations were recorded, in the years 1305, IbSO, 
and i liUJ, giving, will) the former dales, a chain of diilercuecs of seventy- Jive and sweiily-six 
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years alternately. Halley supposed, therefore, that the orbit of this comet was not a 
parabola, but a very elongated ellipse, and that it would rel-urn about the year 1798 . The 
truth of his conjecture was fully confirmed in January, 1759, by Messier. The first person, 
however, who saw Halley’s cornet, as it is now called, was George Palitzch, a farmer in 
the neighbourhood' of Dresden, who had studied astronomy by himself, and fitted up a small 
observatory. 

But a much more useful exertion of Halley’s genius and power of calculation is to be 
found in his researches on the lunar theory. It is to him that we are indebted for 
first starting the idea of finding the longitude at sea by means of the moon’s place, which 
is now universally adopted. The principle of this problem is as follows. An observer at 
sea can readily find the time of day by means of the sun or a star, and can thereby 
correct a watch. If lie could, at the same moment in which lie finds his own time, also 
discover that at Greenwich, the difference between the two, turned into decrees, minutes, 
and seconds, would be Ids longitude east or west of Greenwich. If, therefore, he carries 
with him a Nautical. Almanac, in which* the times oi various astronomical pbemnuera, 
are registered, as they will take place at Greenwich, or rather as they will lie seen by 
an observer placed at the centre of the earth with a Greenwich chick, lie can nfoerv'e 


any one of these phenomena, and reduce it also to the centre. He will then know the 
corresponding moments of time, for his own position and that of Greenwich. The moon 
traverses the whole of its orbit in little more than twenty-seven days, and therefore 
moves rapidly with respect to the fixed stars, its motion being nearly a whole sign of the 
zodiac in forty-eight hours. If we observe the distance between the mtx.ni and a star, 
and find it to be ten degrees, the longitude of the place in which the observation i-. made 

can be known as aforesaid, if the almanac will toll what time it was at Greenwich when 

the moon was at that same distance from the star. In the time of Halley, though it. 
was known that the moon moved nearly in an ellipse, yet the elements of ' that ellip e, 
and the various irregularities to which it is Subject, were very imperfectly ascertained' 
It had, however, been known, even from the time of the Chaldeans, that some ,.f 

these irregularities have a period, as it is called, of little more than eighteen yea in ; 
that is, begin again in the same order after every eighteen years; the ’ periods ami 
quantities of several other errors had also been discovered with something like aci-unu-v 

To make good lunar tables, that is, tables from which the place of the 

he correctly calculated beforehand, became the object of * Halley’s ambition. 11,. 

therefore observed the moon diligently during the whole of one of Hie periods of efohieen 
years that is.Jrom the end of 1721 to that of 17;.!!), and produced tables which \vcm 
published m 1749, after his death, and were of great service to astronomers, lie 
made another observation on the motion of the moon, which lias since given ri.e t o one 
oi the finest discoveries of Laplace. In calculating from our tables the time of an ancient 
ec ipse, observed at Babylon, n.c. 720, he found that, had the tables been correct, it 
would have happened three hours sooner than, according to Ptolemy, it, did happen 
, ari * :U ““ i*= th- Babylonian observation h«:.. „r i J 

at tuber whpsos, no found that the ancient ones always happened inter than the iim e 
indicated by bistable, and that the difference became less and less as he approached 
ns own time, Irom hence he concluded that the moon’s average daily motion is subject 
to a very small acceleration, so that a lunar month at present is in a very slfoht dwee 
shorter than _ a mouth in the time of the Chaldean, This was afterwils 
Laplace to anse from a very slow diminution in the eccentricity of the earth's mbit caused Z 
^at ^n o tlje planet, Tor a further account of Hallos astronomic,,! i mr t > 
d t0 tIw illSt0I '- V Ast ~y” i» tl» “ Library of Useful Knowledge," (page 79. j 
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Wo mud uku ;vrrihe to j I alley the, first correct application of the haromrjter 
to Mil nioiMuvmed. nf tin* heights of tin iiiiitn ins. Muriatic, who first enunciated the 
remarkable hr,v Hint. l;it* elastic jbives of gems iin; in the invert proportion of Iho spaces 
which limy or/-iipy, had previously given a formula fur iho determination of tliuso same 
heights, oiai/.-'y wrong in prineipK mid inapplicable iu practice. Halley, whose profound 
nmiln-m.itivel knowledge made him fully i tiiiul to the task, jnvostigat oil ami discovered 
i ho i'.iiuuni) ‘iirinuiw,. which, with Fume ei,rm: lions fin* iho temporal ure of the mercury 
in Iho huromr-ii-r uinl tin* siir without il, is in use, at this <l:iy. We have already uioutiinie.il 
lluiv ll.illoy sailed to viiriou^ pens of tin* earth wilh i> view tu determine the variation of 
tin* maeiml. 'i’ln- resull of his liikairs w e s riiTuiomiie.ihni to tliu itoyal Society in a limp 
of ‘he liiii*!' of equal variaiiun., u.u>l ah'u of llji; eou; ,j e uf the trade-winds. file attempt ed 
to o:.ptiiii 1 he piuoioineiia of tlie compass hy supposing 1 Iui.1. tlie earth is one great. magnet, 
having lour pules, two near iaeh pole, uf \}u * equator; and further accounts for tin: variation 
which the. compass undergoes irmu y i.-.ir to year in the same plan*, hy imagining a magnetic 
sphere. interior t>> the airfare of #h« earth, which nucleus ur ianer globe turns on an axis 
with a. velocity of rotation very liule « liiii riiiuc from lliat of the card) ilself. r i’liis hypothesis 
lias shared the. fate of many others purely mot liomutieai : ihal is, invented to show how 
the o|imt\ ed phmmmeua might he produced, without any ground of observation for believing 
that they really an- so prudmvd. If we jail together the astronomical and geographical 
iliseov* ries of Halley, and remeiuher that tlie former were principally confined to Ihose 
poinls w hit'll hear upon tins suhjerls oi‘ the lal.hr, we sha.ll la* aide to find a title for their 
aulhor less liable, to cavil than lliat of tin: I’rimv of Admin liners, which lias sometimes 
been bestowed upon him; we may rafdy .-ay lliat. no man, cither h»*funj i*r since, has 

done more to improve the theoretical pert, of jia,\ igaliou, ‘oy the diligent observation idiko of 
heave, nl\ and earl lily piieimnieiiu. 

We pa/s over many minor subp-rls, such a'*, his improvement of tie.- iliving-holl, nr 

Ids on a,: mvmenl, of the quantity of lluid ahshuefeil l»y evaporation from the sea,, in eome. 
to a.n ajiplicatimi of science in which In led the way,— -the. in\ estimation of 1.1m law of umrlulity. 
I'Voin ohoT\ atioiis conimuaicatcd to Ihe Itoyal Society of the birth i ami don, llis in Ihu city 
of I in rhui, lie constructed the first table nf mortality, which was in a great measure llm 
foundation of the celebrated HypothesD of 1 v l\ioivre, that the decrements ol human lilu 
are nearly equal til till ages ; 1ha(. is. that. out, of eight v-^ix persons horn, one. dies every 

year, until all am gone, Halley’s lable, as might hi* expeefed, was not very applicable 

to human life in KnglumL cilher then or now, but. tlie. client of example is conspicuous iu 
this instance. 1>1 urn the death of Halley the tables of Keisebuoin worn published, amt 
lour years a, ft rewards, those of J)e Ihircicux. 

We will not enlarge on tlie purely mathematical investigations of Halley, which would 
possess hut. lit tlu interest, for the general reader. We may incut ion, however, his method 
ihr ihi* solution id* equations, his <fc Antilogy of ilm Logarithmic Tangents to tlie Meridian Lino, 
or Sum of the. Secants," his algebraic investigation of the place of Hie focus of a lens, and 
his improvement of the method of finding logarithms. bVrnn the latter wo (juoto a sentence, 
which, to the reader, fur whose bandit we have omitted entering upon any discussion of 
those subjects, will appear amusing enough, if indeed 1m dues not shrink to fog how much 
he has degenerated from his ancestors. After describing a process which contains calculation 
enough for must, people, and which further directs to multiply sixty figures hy sixty figures, 
1m adds, “Ji the curiosity of any gentleman that lias leisure would prompt him to undertake 
tu do llm logarithms of all prime numbers under 100,000 to twenty-live or thirty figures, 1. 
dare assure him that, the facility of this method will invite him thereto: nor can anylhing 
m„iv easy he desired. Ami to encourage him, 1 here give the logarithms of llm first 
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prime numbers under twenty to sixty places.'’ fhm look at those encouraging r< tv, > m" ii; K iu-— ■ 
would be sufficient fur any but u calculating buy. 

No one who is conversant villi tin? mathematics and their [i|mlu*:ilioiK run :vad 
the life of the mathematicians of the si* vem.mil b century viiiimit a strung irrling nf ivpiot f-.r 
the manner in which they overcame obstacles, ami nf gratitude fm: tin- labour uhieir ih.*y 
have saved their successors. The brilliancy of later names lias, in Mium decree. edited 
their lame with the multitude; but no one iic<|uamled with the hialnry nf -vj, M(V nm 
forget, how with poor instruments ami imperfect processes, they arhievd },u ,-.v m-j, bui, 
fur which Laplace might have made the iirst rude attempts towards finding the luiir/nmle. 
and Lagrange might have discovered the law which cmuieds? the cnollirieiiU of the luimmina! 
theorem. But oven of these men tlu*. same thing may one day hr, said; and fm un- 
analysts may wonder how Laplace, with his pul try moans nf iitw’-.lig.ithai, cniild accaiai, 
fur this phenomenon of the acceleriitiiut ui tlm muon's motion; and future a-'CuUoiuer,' 
may, slumhl such a sentence as tlm present over men. tin -ir oyer. be smpri ed that the 
observers of the nineteenth century should hold their beads so high j;l«ne tiac.e of 
the seventeenth. 
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Ilioiucn was tlia son, nut of u low mechanic, as the earlier narratives of his 

iil'o (I or!, I ml Ilf it yi-miian, }». W sed of u small estate. That fact has heen 

‘ai'l' 1 ! *1 by hi -1 latr. i anil 1 arrurato, as will as most copious biographer, Dr. 

Monk, I’i-ihop of < ilom-Mor. I'milky Was horn in Yorkshire, January 27 , 1061-2 at 
Oulfoii, near Wakefield ; ami mliientci! at Wakefield school, and St. John's College, Cambridge, 
wln-re in* pursued his studies with unwearied industry. No fellowship to which ho was 
eliyii.Ie having fallen vacant, lie was appoinied Muster of Spalding school, in 11)82; over 
wliieh he Innl presided only rant year, when Ids critical learning recommended him to Dr. 
Stillingileel, then Dean of St. I'mil's. ns a private tutor for his .sou. In 1(589 lm attended 
his pupil to Wadham College in OsJbrd, wliere he was incorporated Master of Arts on 
the '1th ol July in that, year, having previously) taken that degree in his own university. 
Soon .diet tlie promotion ol Niilluiglleet to the see of Worcester, Bentley was made 
domestic chaplain to that, learned prelate, with whom he continued on the terms of confidential 
iiifimaey incident to that connection, till bis Lordship's death. Dr. William Lloyd, at 
that, time Bishop oi Lkdifioid, was equally alive to the uncoumion merit of this rising 
seholar; and his two patrons concurrently recommended him as a, fit person to open the 
lectures founded by the celebrated Robert Boyle, in defence of natural and revealed 
ridigi®. Bentley had before this time embarked largely in literary pursuits. Among 
these we can only stop to mention Ids criticisms on the historiographer Malulas, contained 
in a letter appended to Dr. Mill s edition of that author, which stamped his reputation 
as a first-rate ; scholar* especially among the learned men of the continent. 

I he delivery of the first course of Boyle's -Lectures, in 1692, gave Bentley an admirable , 
opportunity of establishing his reputation as a divine ; and he taxed his abilities to the 
utmost to ensure success. Sir Isaac Newton’s “ Principia ” had not been published more 
than six years : the sublime discoveries of the author were little known, and less understood, 
from the general prejudice against any new theory, and the difficulty of comprehending 
the deep reasonings on which this one rested. Bentley determined to spare no pains in 
laying open this new philosophy of the solar system in a popular form, and in displaying 
to the host advantage the cogent arguments in behalf of the existence of a Deity, furnished by 
that masterly work. That nothing might be wanting to his design, he applied to the 
author, and received from him the solution of some difficulties. This gave rise to a 
curious and important correspondence ; and there is a manuscript in Newton’s own hand 
preserved among Bentley’s papers, containing directions respecting the books to he read as 
a preparation for the perusal of his “ Principia.” Newton’s four letters on this subject 
are preserved in Trinity College Library, and have been given to the public in the form 
of a pamphlet. The lecturer did not neglect, in addition to the popular illustration of the 
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* i pi'inripia,' 5 to nuToljuraiu his argument. l>y pnnsi derations drawn from Luckvs dm*1 rim*, 
that tlie notion of a IVity is not innate*. The sermons wore received with loud and 
universal applause, and the highest opinion of the preacher's abilities was eiiiorl. lined 
by the learned world. Bentley soon reaped the fruits of his rising’ reputation, being 
appointed to a stall at Worcester in Octubcr, 1 n«j2, and nmih* Keeper of Hie Kings 
Library in the following year. 

Bentley was scarcely settled in his otiiee of linrarirm, when he became. involved in 
a quarrel with the lion. Charles IJnylc, brother to the 3darl ol Ussur^, who was, then 
in the course of his education at Christ Church in i Jxfurd, and hud carried thither a mure 

than ordinary share of classical knowledge, mid a decided taste for literary pur nits. Mr. 

Boyle had Keen selected hy his colhgo to edit a now edition of the £b Epistles of 1‘lialaris ; 
and for that purpose, not hy direct application, hut through the medium of a blundering 
and ill-mannered bookseller, lie had procured the use of a manuscript ropy ol the Epistles 
from the Library at Si. James's, 'rim responsibility alleiidunt on the custody of manuseripls, 
and perhaps some disgust at tlio channel through v, liich the loan was negotiated, oeraMuned the 
librarian to demand restitution before the collation was linished. A notion was entertained 
at Klirist Church, that an allVout was intended both to the Epislli s." which I tent ley hod 
already [ii’Diiounecd to he a clumsy forgery of later times, and to the advocates of their 
genuineness. Tory politics hud probably some share in exasperating a quam I with 

scholar in the opposite interest. Be this as it. may, the, preface to tb J’ha. laris niiitained 

an ollbusive sentence, which the editor would not, or perhaps could not cancel, as the 
co] lies seem to have been delivered before the real state of the case was evplniicd ; and 
this gave rise to the once celebrated controversy between Hoyle ami limit ley. It, produced 
a number of pieces written with learning, wit, and spirit ou both sides; hut lieulley fought 
single-handed, while tlm tracts on the side of Hoyle were clubbed by the. wits of Christ Church : 
for the reputed author was attending his Parliamentary duty in Ireland, while those enlisted 
under his colours were sustaining his cause, in the English republic, of letters. I >f the 
numerous attacks on Bentley published at Ibis period. Swift's “Battle of the. Books" is. 
the only one which continues to lie known hy the merit of the writing. The cmdroveivy 
was prolonged to the year lbQD, when Bentley’s enlarged dissertation upon “ Phaluvis " 
appeared, and obtained so complete a victory over his opponents, as to constitute an epoch 
not only in the writer's life., but in tlio history of literature. It is avowedly controversial ; 
but it contains a matchless treasure of knowledge, in history, chronology, antiquities, philosophy, 
and criticism. The preface contains his defence against the charges made on his personal 
diameter, liis vindication of which is satisfactory and triumphant. So strong, however, 
are the prejudices of party and fashion, that many persons looked upon tin* controversy 
as a field for a grand tournament of wit and learning, exhibiting the. prowess of the nombidimlrt 
without deciding the cause in dispute; but all those whoso judgment on such questions 
could be of any value hold the triumph uf 3)r. Bentley to he. complete, bulb ns to the 
starling merits of the case, and liis able management of its discussion. It was not. long 
before the impression created in liis favour became manifest ; for, in 1,1m course of the 
next year, 1700, Bentley was appointed by the crown to the Mastership of Trinity (Allege, 
Cambridge, On that high advancement he resigned his stall at Worcester. Tie. was 

afterwards collated to the Archdeaconry of Ely, in 1701, .which, besides conferring rank 
in tlio church, was endowed with two livings ; and he was appointed Chaplain both to 
King William and Queen Anne. There is a tradition in Bentley’s family, that Bishop 
Stillingrlcet said, “Wo must send Bentley to rule the turbulent Fellows of Trinity College.: if 
auy one can do it, he is the person ; for ho has ruled my family ever since ho entered it” 

Having thus attained to affluence and honour, he married a lady to whom he had been 
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-1 i-fi. i i ■■ uM'u^i v..i* * !j ii:.*:it!\ hippy. Mr*>. Bentley s * was highly euitivatoil ; 
i.v Mil l «*f her <iiV.por-ii m availed U> soften (In* 

v’ "T >.pp .,!■ !;t, ;<t ■ . ' \ ci'.il .riticiii of lu-r Iiu-ImiiiI file. His new station was 

, alt'uljii, .! t>i iii ’V'M-'* Mill' r than t*. l-.-eu tin- Masters tn^le hr i-ril insil *tudms. Ah Jim 
unwimiixlK g.ve the r-'iii'l? of his inquiries to t)io public, his labours, abounding iu oriiilif Ion 
•uni ! .;i , ;';irii y, by d«*gr»vs nd<ed him to tlic of being tin* best critic ol Ins ago. 

Among iho him ; 4 ivmarkabh: of his numerous pirns wu ii*uy mention a "A Collection ol the 
Fragments 4 • f Callimachus, vviili Noll's und Emendations, transmitted to Oianius, in whose 
edit ion of | hut. j loot’s works they appeared in 1 iVj 7; and “Three Loiters on the l J luUis ami 
the Clouds of Aristophanes,” 1 written to kTnter. and ]>v him <li&secto»l into the form of unit's, 
awl published in his edition of that author. Copies of two of the original epistles have 
fortunately been preserved, and given to the world in the u ' jMusuiuu Critieum, aftui muiu 
than a ce.nl my. Luster had in a great measure destroyed tlieir interest by omissions, anil by 
curtailing their amusing and digressive playfulness. I hit as they fell from 1 tout leys own 
pen, few of his writings exhibit mom acuteness, ur more lively perception of the elegancies 
uf the (ireek tongue. About the same time he produced one of the ablest and most, perfect 
of his works, his fc< Emendations on the Fragments of Menander and riulcimm” That 
ph'ce indicates rather intimate acquaintance with his subject, and a feeling of security in his 
positions, than direct anil immediate labour or research, lie wrote under the assumed name 
of ihileloutlierus Lipsiimsis/' and sent the work to lie printed and published on the Continent. 
Under the same, signature he appeared again in I71-J, iu liis “ Iteply to Collins s IhscoiiP’O 
of Fn-e, thinking” liis exposure of the sophistry and fallacies pervading that honk was 
judicious and highly effective ; and lor Hie eminent, service dime to the Christian religion and 
the clergy of England in this work, by refuting the objections and exposing the ignorance, 
of the writers calling themselves Freethinkers, Ur. Bmithy received the public thauks of the. 
University of Cambridge assembled in senate, January l. If In. Hut his edition ul Horace, 
is the capital work, which through good and evil report, will associate liis name, with the Latin 
language so long a.s it. endures. ILr. completed it, in 1711. dim tone of the preface, is 
arrogant and invidious ; the presumption, which is the great blot, in his churaetei, both us 
a man and a critic, is more, conspicuous in those few pages than in all bin other productions. 
With respect to the Work itself, between seven and eight hundred changes in the common 
readings were introduced into the text, contrary to the established prueliee oi classical editors, 
'pin, language of the. notes is that, of absolute dictatorship, not however without au award 
of fair credit, to some, other commentators. Jlis Balmily, although easy mid llowiug, has been 
consurotl as by no menus pure. Many of his readings have been confirmed and adopted by 
the. latest ami best editors ; others are considered as either unnecessary, iiaivh, ur prosaic. ; 
but, with all its faults, Bentleys “Horace 1 ' is a monument of inexhauMible. learning ; the, 
reader, whether convinced or not, adds to Ids stock uf knowledge; and the very errors of 
such a critic, are instructive, 

J Jut Bentley's haughty temper, thus displayed in his criticisms, burst lorth muon mure 
injuriously in the government uf his college, where 1m earned himself, so IniLily, and gave such 
serious and repeated ollbueo, that several of Lin.*. Fellows exhibited a complaint against him 
before the Bishop of Ely, us visitor. Their object was his removal from the headship, iu 
furtherance of which they charged him with embc/.zlemeut, in having improperly applied large 
B ums uf money tu liis owu use, and with having adopted other unworthy ami violent 
proceedings, tu the interruption of peace and harmony in the Society. In answer io these 
i in pul at ions he states his own case in a letter to the Bishop, which was published in nctu\o 
in 1710. under the title of the, “ Present Htatu of Trinity College.” Such was the beginning 
of a long, inveterate, anil mischievous quarrel ; which, after a continuance of more than 
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twenty years, ended in the Masters lav our. The “ Biugrapbia Bril am lira," gives ,i «h tailed 
narrative of this dispute. during the progress of which several books wen* written; hut 
we shall only observe that it was a rpianvl. unfortunate in iLs origin, virulent in its progress, 
and, in our ojmii&u, especially disem lit able to the blaster. 

Nor was this the only trial of a spirit sufficiently able to bear up against the storms of 
opposition, and by obstinate perseverance to triumph over its adversaries. During (hr ciiur^j 
of the funner dispute, Bentley liad beeu promoted to the Bogins ProiessorHiip of Divinity. 
George I. paid a visit to the University in October, 1717. It is usual i m such occasions 1u 
name several persons for a dor, tor’s degree in that faculty by I loyal mandate ; and tin* principal 
part of the ceremony consists in wliat. is culled the cn-ation, tliat. is, the presentation of iim 
uinniiiees to the Chancellor, if present, or n> the Yieo-( 'liancillor ffi Ids abjure, by the 
iTofessor. Bentley claimed a fee of ibur guineas as due from each of the Doctors whom 
it was Ids olliee to create, in addition to a broad-piece, which laid been the ancient, ami 
customary eoniplinieut.. Thorn were two g'.dd coins under that. deiiumiiKdioii : a daeohus. 
worth twenty-live shillings, and a Carolus, passing for twenty-throe. Both wo re called in, 
mid no gold pieces of I hat. value, have since been coined. The Professor refused I" create any 
dud nr who would not acquiesce in the fee. His arguments in favour of the claim wen at lead, 
plausible; but it, ill became, so high a functionary to interrupt, solemn proenilings, mid sow 
discord in a learned Indy, for a mercenary and paltry consideration. Drum this low origin 
arose, a long and warm dispute, in the course of which the. Master of Trinity and Begins 
Professor was suspended from all his degrees, October !J, 171$, and degraded on the seventeenth 
of that month. Of thirty Doctors present, twcnty-tliivu voted for the degradation of their 
brother; and of ten heads of colleges who attended, all but one joined in llm sentence. The 
principal ground for these extraordinary measures will imt. appear very strong to impartial 
posterity; it was an alleged contempt in speaking of a regular mooting of the Heads of 
Ileuses, as “the Vice- Chancellor and four or live of his friends over a but lie.’ 1 LYnin this 
sentence Bentley petitioned the Xing for relief: and the affair was referred to a Committee 
of the Privy Council, whence it was carried into the Court of Xing’s Bench, where the four 
Judges declared their opinions writUhn against the proceedings of the University; and a 
peremptory mandamus was issued, February 7, 17:!d, after more than live years of undigniliod 
altercation, charging the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars “ to restore lJ'mhurd Bent, ley to 
ail his degrees, and to every other right, and privilege of which they laid deprived him." 

Happily both for himself and the learned world, Bentley was gifted with a natural 
hardiness of temper, which enabled him to buffet against both these storms; so that he 
continued to pursue, his career of literature, as if the elements had been undisturbed. .November 
5, 171D, he delivered a sermon on Popery from the university pulpit, distinguished by 
learning and argument, and written in an original style, which compelled the, attention 
of the hearers, unlike those common-place and narcotic declamations usually poured forth 
on that, anniversary. It was printed, and has incurred the strange fate, of having been purloined 
by Sterne, and introduced into Tristram Shandy." Part of it is read by Corporal Trim, 
whose feelings are so overpowered by the description of the Inquisition, that lie declares 
“ho would not read another line of ii, for all the world." The sermuu had the common 
lot of Bentley's publications ; it gave birth to a controversy. It was attacked in LC Uemarks ” 
by Cummins, a Galviuistic dissenter. An answer was put forth, with the following title: 
“Reflections on the Scandalous Aspersions on the Clergy, by the author of the Bom arks." 
It is asserted in more them one life of Bentley, that he was himself the author of these 
“ Reflections ; " but the Bishop of Gloucester says that no one can believe this who rends 
half a page of the pamphlet. In 17If> Bentley had propounded the plan of a projected 
editiun of the Greek Testament, in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Ue brooded 
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over this design for fuur years, sparing neither labour nor expense to procure the necessary 
materials. In 1720 he issued proposals ibr printing it Ijy subscription, together with the 
Latin version of Jerome; to which proposals a specimen of the execution was annexed. 
The proposals are printed at length in the “ Eingraphia Britannicu/’ and in Dr. Monk's 
Life. They were virulently attacked hy Dr. Conyers Middleton, at that time a fellow of 
Trinity, and a leading person in the opposition to the Master, in “ Itemarks 13 on Bentley's 
proposals. At this time Bentley's enemies were endeavouring to oust him from his professorship. 
It was insinuated that his project was a mere pretext, to he abandoned when it luul answered 
Ills temporary purpose of diverting the. public mind from his personal misconduct. To these 
suspicions he. added force hy the confession, in excuse for certain marks of haste in a paper 
drawn up, not as a specimen uf his critical powers, hut simply as an advertisement, 1 hat 
the proposals were drawn up one evening hy camlb ‘light. Middleton followed up liis blow 
hy “ Further Bemarks : 11 the publication ui the “ Testament " was suspended, nor was it ever 
carried into effect. That it was stopped by Middleton's pamphlet, is an error countenanced 
by Humorous writers of the lime, but denied by Dr. Monk, who says that the discontinuance 
certainly was not owing to Middleton's attack, lie dmibls, indued, whether Bentley ever 
looked into the tract. A speech of his to Bishop Alterbiiry shortly after its appearance 
is <juite in character : Im “ scorned to read the rascal’s honk; but if his Lordship would 
send him any part which he thought the strongest, he would undertake to answer it before 
night. 1 ’ In 17211, his “Terence’’ was published with notes, a dissertation concerning the 
metres, whir.li lie termed Scliediasma, and, strangely placed in such a work, his speech at 
the Cambridge commencement in 1720. Tim sj nigh tli ness and good temper of Ibis short 
but elorpient oration is in strong contnist with bis controversial asperity: it breathes strong 
aifection for llie university, from which body a stranger might suppose, that he hail received 
the kindest livalmcnt. Bui, even this edition of the. polished mid amiable comedian was 
undertaken in a spirit of jealousy ami resentment, against Demi dare, a former fYmiul and 
rival edilor, who had in truth deserved his auger, by availing himself of information derived 
from Bentley in an unauthorized and unhandsome manner. The notes throughout arc in 
caustic, and cnnlemptuous language,, wilh unceasing severity against Hare, not indeed in 
that violent, strain of abuse which lias so often marked the warfare of critics, hut wilh cool 
and si i wiling allusions without the mention of the. proper name, under the disparaging designation 
of Qtiid(t)u, cat pti, or, fir crudifiis. Not content with tins revenge., Bentley undertook to 
anticipate J lure in an edition of “ Blnednis/' which is characterized by Dr. Monk as a “hasty, 
crude, a, ml unsupported revision” of the text of that author; in which the rashness ami 
presumption of his criticisms were rendered still more oHhiisivo by the imperious conciseness 
in which his decrees were promulgated, flare, on the contrary? had long been preparing 
his edition : his materials wen 1 , provided and arranged, and he retaliated in an E pis tola Crillca . 
addressed to Dr. Bland, head-master of Eton. Thu spirit of the epistle is personal and kilter; 
and, while it undoubtedly had -its intended (dfecl in exposing Beni ley, it is not creditable 
either to the temper or to the consistency of its author, 

Thu last of Bentley's works which we shall notice, is his unfurl unate edition of Milton's 
“ Paradise Lost,/’ given to the public in 17d2. Jt is a sad instance of utter perversion of 
jmlgmeut in a man of extraordinary talent. Benton first suggested that the spols in that 
sun-like performance might be owing to the misapprehension of the amanuensis, and the 
ignorant blunders of a poverty-stricken printer. On this foundation Bentley, neither himself a 
poet, nor possessing much taste or feeling for the higher allusions of even his own favourite 
authors, the Greek and Latin poets, undertook to revise the language, remedy the blemishes, 
and reject the supposed interpulutions of our national epic, lie was peculiarly disgualiiLod for 
such a task, not only by prosaic temperament and the chill of advanced years, but by his 
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entire ignorance of the Italian poets and romum-i- wrilers, from wlirt.se faldos ami imagery 
Milton honwod his ill astral ions as freely ns from the more familiar stories ami modes of 
expression of the classical authorities. As usual with him, 1/is notes were written hastily, 
and sent it nine dial el y 1o the press. The public disapprobation was unanimous and just.: 
hut even in this performance many ami i e pieces of rrificbm are seattered up mid down, for 
which the world, disgusted hy his aiuliwify and flippancy, allows Jiim no i-redit. 

We must ]»ass> quickly over the. ten remaining \eors of JhmlleyV, life, They were embittered 
hy a fresh contest tor c.lunirhr ami station hofur tin* rujurnie tribunal of the kingdom. 
The case, between the. Bishop of lily and J>r. 1 lent ley, respecting the, visitatorial jurisdiction 
over Trinity College in general, and oyer tiji: Master in particular, was argued first in Urn 
('oiirt of Kings Bench, and then rurrinl l*y appeal to the House of Hurds, wliere. it was 
finally allinm-d that the Bishop of Ely was vi.dtui'. in his seemly-second year Jhujliey 
underwent a second trial at Ely Ilnu.-.e, and was sentenced to he deprived of his mastership ; 
hut lie eluded the elocution of the, sentence, and eontiimed to perform the duties of llm olUe.e 
winch ho iield. A.1 length a compromise \ra« edbeled between him and some of his most, 
active pro?! entors, many of whom, as well as Idur were septa -gi maria ns. On his proposed 
edition of ^ Homer,*' distiugui.-hed hy the re-loralim of tin* vk Diganuna,”’ we neeil not enlarge,. 
Jt appears to have been broken nil* hy a paralytic atiack, in the coarse of 17;» ( d„ In the* 
following year lie sustained the severest loss, by tin* death of his wile in the fortieth year of 
tlmir union. Ilia own death took place duly ] !, 17 12, when he had completed his eightieth 
year, lie was buried in tJm chapel, to which he had been a beudfuctnr by giving towards 

its repair#, soon after lie was appointed to tlm master.*, hip. 

Kent ley's literary character is known in all parts of Europe when.' learning is known. 
In his private character he was whut Johnson liked, a good hater : there was, much of arrogance, 
ami no little obstinacy, in his cnnijmsitiim ; hut it must he admitted, on the olher hand, that 
he had many high ami amiable qualities. Though too prone to encounter hostility by 
oppression, ho was warm and sincere in friendship, an affectionate lmakmd, and a good fa I her. 
In the exercise of hospitality at bis lodge lm maintained tint dignity of the college, and rivalled 
tlm niiuiilieence even of the papal print! I hood. Jlis benefactions to the college were also liberal: 
hut ho exacted from it far more than it was willing to pay, or than any former master hud 
received ; and his name would stand fairer if his generosity had been Jess distinguished, 
provided that, at the same time, his conduct had been less grasping. We. shall only add 
that, the severity of his temper as a critic and controversial writer was exchanged in conversation 
for a strain of vivacity mid pleasantry peculiar to himself. 

Bentley had three children : a sou culled hy his own name, and two daughters. The son 
was bred under his own tuition at Trinity College, wliere ho obtained a fellowship. His 
contemporarioH acknowledge his genius, hut lament that his pursuits worn so desultory and 
various us to exclude him from that substantial fame which Ids talents might have ensured. 
Dr. Bentley’# eldest daughter, Elizabelh, married Mr. Humphry .Ridge, a gentleman of good 
family in Hampshire, hut. was left a widow in less than u your, and returned to reside with 
her father. The youngest, Joanna, married Mr. Denison Cumberland, grandson to the learned 
Bishop of Peterborough. The first issue of this marriage was the late Richard Cumfourlupd, 
well known in the republic of letters, and especially as a dramatic writer. In his memoir of 
Ins uwix life, Mr. Cumberland gives some amusing anecdotes of his grandfather iu his old age.. 
Uiu object seems to have beau to paint the domestic character of Bentley in a pleasing light, 
ami to counteract the prevalent opinion of hi# stern ami overbearing maimers. The old man’s 
personal kindness toward# himself produced a deep and well- merited feeling of gratitude. Hi# 
cmnmuuicatioup, however, are of Iitilo value, for lie neglected )us opportunities of obtaining 
accurate and more important information from his mother and other relatives of the great critic. 
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Danikl, Hi o son hi’ Jumps Fmp, ciiizcn and butcher, was l>om in London, in the parish 
(Yipplugate, in nr abmi!. the year ltil'uJ : at wliul limn, or on what account lie prefixed 
ilm syllable J >e h> his }»;M <*rna.l name. does not clearly appear. ] lo was a Dissenter 
himself, si, ml appears In have been of a dissenting family. ICarly imluml with a dread 
of Fapal ‘’ascendancy, 1m. took up anus to support, the Luke of Monmouth's insurrection, 
and was iorluiiatu in escaping, not. only tin* sword, hut the legal cnusoquruiMis of that 
rash adventure. In H»Sf) In* wont into business as a hosier, in FriiOinmfs Var<l „ Onriihill. 
lie was not successful, probably because liis attention was engrossed hy uJlairs foreign 
!o liis trade; for lie not only miiigieii in tin* political and religions dissensions of that 
stormy linm, luit, was loo much occupied. ai-nmiing to his biographer j\I r. (hahnors, hy 
migagements, which became neither the conscientious dis.-outev, nor the. pleady man of 
business. u With the usual imprudence »»f sup»*rior genius, hi* was curried hy his vivacity 
into companies who \we gratified hy his wit, and In* :-pent those hours in tin*, idle hilarity of the 
tavern, which lie ought 1«» liu\(* employed in the calculations of thu cmmling-house ; and 
bring uhiiged to abscond from his creditors in HUt^, ho Mitrihuled those misfortunes to 
lln* war, which were doubtless owin'* to his own misconduct. lie afterwards carried on 
the hrick and pantile works near Tilbury Fort, though probably with no success. lie 
was in after times wittily reproached, ‘ that ho did not, like the Egyptians, require bricks 
wit hunt straw, but, like the Jaws, required brinks without paying his labourers.’ Ho 
was born for other enterprises, which, if they did not gain him wealth, have conferred 
a renown, that, will descend the current of time, with the language wherein his works 
are, written.** Ilis misfortunes, however, oven if accompanied hy some imprudence, did 
not, alienate his friends. J. was invited," he, says, in liis ‘•Appeal to Honour and Justice,,” 
<k hy some merchants with whom I had corresponded abroad, and some also at home, to 
settle, at (!adiz, ami that with oilers of very good commissions: but Providence, which hud 
oilier work for me to do, placed a secvel’ aversion in my utiml. Some time after, I was, 
without the least application of mine, and being then seventy miles from London, sent 
for to 1 m*, Aceomptaut to tlio Commissioners of the. Glass Duty ; in which service I continued to 
the. dc.tenniuutiou of their commission” 

Having lost this occupation, Defoe’s active miml expanded itself iu a variety of 
schemes. He wrote, he tells us, many sheets about Ihe coin; he proposed a law for 
registering seamen; ho projected county banks; factories for goods; u commission of 
inquiry into the estates of bankrupts ; a punsiomofliee for the relief of the poor ; an academy 
“to encourage polite learning, and to polish and vufiuc the English longue;* and an 
academy for the education of women, with a view to the improvement of society, hy 
training them to a more exemplary discharge of their social duties. Notices of various 
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of these schemes, ami of the use or abuse of a speculative spirit in a mercantile country, 
will be found in his “ Essay • on Projects/’ published in January. 1097. in 1701 he 
produced a satire in verse, called “The True-born Englishman,” which arose out of a 
personal and virulent attack by one Tutchen, on William ML, whose faults wore finally 
summed up in the epithet “foreigner.” “This,” Defoe says, “filled me with a kind of 
rage against the book, and gave birth to a trifle, which I never could hope should have met 
with such general acceptation as it did — I mean, 4 The True-born Englishman/ How this 
poem was the occasion of my being known to Ins Majesty ; how 1 afterwards was received by 
him ; how employed ; and how, above all my capacity of deserving, rewarded, is no 
part of the present case: 55 and history does not supply us with the particulars here 
left unnoticed. But whatever were Defoes services or their rewards, he always expressed 
his gratitude and affection for King William’s memory in ardent terms. In the same 
year lie published two able tracts in support of the principles of the Devolution, entitled, 
one, “ The Original Power of the Collective Body of the- People of England Examined 
ami Asserted ; 55 the other, “ The Freeholder's Plea against the Stock gobbing Elections 
of Parliament-men.” The following pithy sentence may give- some notion of the general 
tenor of the latter : — “It is very rational to suppose that those who buy will sell, or what; 
seems more rational, they who have bought, must • sell.” In these pieces the ultimate resort 
of all power in the people, and the responsibility of the Parliament to the people, inasmuch, 
to use bis own words elsewhere, “ as the person sent is less than the sender/ 5 are forcibly 
explained and asserted. The same principles were developed more strongly in what is 
commonly called “The Legion Letter/ 5 — a remonstrance against certain exertions of the 
privilege of Parliament, by which the subject's right of petitioning was thought to he 
curtailed. This remarkable paper, which, though never clearly avowed, is believed to 
have been written by Defoe, and presented by him, dressed in women's clothes, to the 
Speaker, was entitled, “A Memorial from the Gentlemen, Freeholders, and Inhabitants 
of the Counties of — - — , in behalf of themselves, and many thousands of the good people 
of England, to the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses in Parliament assembled ; ” and 
ends in the following words: “ For Englishmen are no more to be slaves to Parliaments 
than to Kings : 

“ Our name is IjEgion, 

And we are Many. 

“If you require to have this Memorial signed with our names, it shall be dune, on 
your first orders, and formally presented/ 5 

Of this attempt to intimidate the House no open notice was -taken, nor does it appear to 
have been known at the time who was the author. But any ill-will which the dories might 
have against Defoe, if suspected, was gratified by the consequences of a pamphlet which 
he published in 1702, entitled, “ The Shortest Way with the Dissenters ; or, Proposals 
for the Establishment of the Church. 55 In this ironical performance^ which ostensibly 
recommends the total extirpation of Dissenters from England, he intended to satirize the 
blind prejudices and headstrong zeal of the high Tory faction : but he had the misfortune 
to raise up enemies on every side. Some of the Dissenters took it literally, and raised, 
an outcry against him as a persecutor: the Tories understood it better, and had influence 
enough to get a prosecution commenced against him, and a reward offered for his apprehension, 
by the Government. The House of Commons voted the book a libel, and ordered it to 
be burnt by the hangman. The printer and the publisher of it were taken into custody, 
upon which Defoe, who had secreted himself, came forward, “to throw himself upon 
the favour of Government, rather Bum that others should be ruined for his mistakes/ 5 
lie was tried in July, 1703, found guilty of composing and publishing a seditious libel, 
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mid, ii\ a very oppressive sentence, was comlnmiGil to be imprisoned, lo aland in the 
pi limy. u ' *' :| y a thm Cif 200 marks, ami io find security Dr his good behaviour (.hiring 
se\eu years. It is in allusion to this that Pope, who ought to have bettor appreciated 
sur.li a man, ha? made an unworthy atlack upon Tk-fuo in the “ Hiuiciad," 

“Earless on high stood uuubnsli’d Defoe.'’ 

He liiul no reason to be, and was nut rdiadiol ; ami he composed a “ TTynni to the Pillory," 1 
Minimi Elegy mi Ilia Author of a True-born Englishman,*" esteeming himself defunct as an 
uutlmr, when hr was obliged in laid surHies for good behaviour. These. Iikt* all liis works?, 
co stiii'in the energetic. expression *d‘ mi independent spirit : to poetical merit, they have no claim. 

Early in 17111, while he was still in prison, JUefoo commenced a periodical paper, entitled 
1,1 The Review,’’ which, in addition to tin- usual topics of nows, contained a report of tins 

dings of a <l Scandal Chib, which di.- cusses quasi ions in divinity, morals, wnr, trade, 

language, [loeny, Dye, marriage, drunkenness, and gaining. Thus it is easy to see that the 
c Review" pointed out tin* way to the s Tailors,’ ‘ Special uvs," ami fi OumMiaus, 5 whk*1i ina.y be 
allow ml, however, to have treated the.-v interesling topics with more delicacy of language, 
more terseness of ntyle. and greatir depth of learning: yet lias Defoe many passages, holh of 
prose, and poetry, which for reiinonmut. of w r it, neatness of expression, tun] etlirucy of moral, 
would do honour either to Steele or Addison."* — |( , lia.;nim*s.j This periodical was published 
throe limes a, -week, until May, 17KJ, when it was brought to a close. Heine ronliuuod in 
Newgate until August, 17(11, when Harley procured his release, and recommended him to 
kmeon Anne, who seems to have thought, that he had boon hardly used, and ceutri billed 
generously towards the relief of his family, reduced in poverty by Hu*, mi. -.fortune!-, of its head, 
him employed him, he, says, in “ several honourable. 1 hough seeivt sen. ices;” and Ik*, speaks, 
in his “Appeal to, Honour and Juslkv," 1 of a u * special service, in which 1 ran as much risque, 
of my life, as a grenadier upon the coiuil^rseipp. 5 ' The*'.* seem to have hem rewarded by a 
]iension, or by some subi>nliua,1c mllci* ; hut the exael, nature of 1,1m recompense is; not, known, 
!n October, 171 Hi, In - was de-pal 'died to Scotland, to assist in promoting 11m union between 
llie two kingdoms. In addition to Ids talents mid readiness as an author, he possessed great 
practical knowledge of eMimmive and mailers connected with the, revenue.: lie frequently 
attended the. committees of tlm Scottish Parliament, and made a, variety of calculations, relative 
In trade, ami taxes, for their use; and In*, was very servicvabD, as a popular writer, in replying 
to the- various attacks which were made upon that hated measure. His intimate acquaintance 
wilh the transactions of this period qualified him well Jora work, which now probably is known 
to few- readers, but which contains a great, body of minute information concerning the condition 
and the history of Scot la ml at that period,-—' “ Tliti History of the Union between England and 
Scotland f’ of which Mr. Chalmers says, “Thu minuteness wilh which he describes what he 
saw and heard upon that turbulent stage, when; 1m aided a conspicuous part, is extremely 
iutere.st.iug to us, who wish to know what actually passed, however this circumstantiality may 
have disgusted contemporaneous readers. History is chiefly valuable, as it transmits a faithful 
copy of the maimers and sentiments of every age. This narrative of Defoe is a drama, in 
which lie- introduces the highest peers and the lowest, peasants speaking and acting, according 
ns they wore each actuated by their characteristic passions; and while the man of taste is 
moused by Ids manner, the man of business may draw instruction from the documents which 
are appended to the end autl interspersed in every page. This publication had alone preserved 
his name, had his 4 Crusoe’ pleased us Jess/ 5 Chalmers naturally makes the most of its merits, 
for his “Life of Defoe’ 5 was originally prefixed to a reprint of it in lTfedl : but Ihc author 
would have been little-, known if his popularity had depended on this work only. 

After his return from Scotland, Defoe resided for some time at Newington. He incurred 
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great obloquy, lie says, fur trying in make 1 Ik.* bi^t. of (In* P'-mr o: * (ivi-Ik nltm* if % v: • ' 
concluded, runl bore in Unite reproaches ns haling hern hired urn l bribed lo ■iH’.n.l a kid {.far*. 

upon the supposition tll£lt il(i 11lp autll,)1, nl ‘ pamphlets il] vvllirli ll, ‘ 11,1 ■ 1 

from this pe.reonution he vent to Halifax, in YnrkHiirr, uhen* in- had ampb* opj.un unity !*■ 
observe the conliilenceof tho Jacobite party, ami the smvess with ■ liny I;, 1 m *u i*» i" 
make converts among the lover vaults. To count eruet fln-se plot lings. In* 'ij'iite w A s,, « a !»!* ■ 
Unlit inn “ Ilc-asons against the Succession of tin* Huiih* el lhmov'*i', nod . 1 1 1 * eiimi* 
pamphlets with siniilar titles; iiitr-mling, he says, by menus <>l their uppeivm, drill, n- pid 
them into the hands of persons whom the Jacobites li.nl deluded. Hut Defer \v:i , isiiiortuun!" 
as an ironical writer: perhaps the same qualities which gave his lu-liom sindian air id frutli 
tended to give his irony too mueh the. appearance of enriir-l. < hi this, as mi a, 1* riin-r urea ’ion, 
some persons were, foolish or inalieimis enough to misrondrue his meaning. ami to mvn e him 
of writing seditious iihols iu favour of the Pretender. On this frivolous rhmgr mi m:--! mntnai 
was filed against him in tlic spring id’ 1713, on wliie.h he was taken into mi.-tony, mid unam-d 
to find bail to a large amount; and tin; cnnseipii'iiccs might iia\e been s till nenv bui 

for a second intervention of Harley, wlm procured a free pardon lor lain in tie- hdiouing 
November. Speaking of those very publications in his “Appeal," lie peon h tiinl " F lie* 
Elector of J[anuvbr had given mo a thousand pounds to ha\e written (or tin* inier» sts. oi hi.’ 
succession, and to expose ami render the interest of the Pretender odious and ridietileii , I 
could have done nothing more oileetiial lo tln-se. purposes than these were.' 

■\Vell intended and valuable as his labours might be, hi?, only rmnupmi.-u l*»r tin it: 
was a hare immunity from persecution. After the aceession of < merge I. he v. a* 
discountenanced and neglected. In 171f> In*, wrote, “ An Appeal lo Honour ami Jo'liee, 


cm uprising a defence ol* his character, and a general account. of his lite, principle.-, and 
conduct. Ho was struck hy apoplexy before ho had quite, completed thin lu-rk, but 
recovered the full possession of his faculties, ami lived uni il April 20, 1721, After this 
attack, whether from the wish to avoid excitement, and anxiety, or from the little ad\.nituvr 
which his political writings had produced to him, ho almost ceased to handle contruvi Trial 
subjects, and devoted himself with unwearying industry to works of a more popular and 
lucrative kind. Upon the proiits of his pen lie seems to have, depended lor his livelihood ; 
ami to the necessity of courting popular favour it may probably be. attributed that tin: 
subjects of some of his works are vulgar, and the style coarse: hut even out of vicious 
and revolting subjects he had the art of extracting a whole,- some moral. 'I’liu following 
are the names and dates of the principle productions of his declining years ; and il is 
very remarkable, considering the circumstances in which they were eomposed. Hut Huy 
should comprise all those iieliuns to which he owns his imperishable, name in Hriti h 
literature: — “Lite and Adventures of Robinson f’rusoe/ 1 171 JJ. “‘Life, Ad\onluiv'\ am! 
Piracies of the Famous Captain Singleton/ 5 172U. “ Fortunes mid Misfortunes of Urn 
Famous Moll Flanders, 15 1721. “.Religious Courtship ; 15 “ Journal of the blague Year/’ 
1722. “Life of Colonel Jack,' 5 1723. “Tour through the whole island of iljrat. 
Britain/ 5 1724-7. “New Voyage round the World/’ 172m “Political History of the 
Devil/ 5 1720. “ Complete English Tradesman/ 5 1727. “ Plan of English Commerce/' 172H, 

“Memoirs of a Cavalier 55 — date uumlaiiL I>ut, notwithstanding the unceasing industry 
which enabled him to produce these, and many other works, in the time specified, lie, appears 
to have died insolvent, for a creditor took nut letters of ail ministration on his oiler, Is, 

A catalogue of the numerous works known, or confidently believed hy the compiler 
to be Defoe’s, and of those also which are attributed to him on more doubtful evidence., 
is given by Mr. Chalmers at the end of that edition of his Life which is subjoined to 
Stockdale's edition of “ Robinson Crusoe/' hi two vols. Bvo, 1700; hardly one in four of 
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( ;it :n Si. - >]| ?.:• i *:* *u llii- :i'n]i an* . Dcfn<: v ns ji. vitv rapid, US Well as ii 

I tl. iriiiii- I’-Miij'M « r : it !- ; l i i i f ::.it lm im«v v% r« « « 15 two dulling pamphleis in a single tiny. 

\]\- *■< ait ’ * 1 V' ■ i"* i ; 1 i works. let lin-ir inliTn-l : mul his principal historical 

v. ni-li, f:u r on :!u < ninii. U. too jjvi.Jj ; j» 2f 1 minute m find gcm-ral iu*< , i ion in our days. 

1 1: It- .iiii, : 1 ] ; noon.' im. ami in -iLihi into tin* i iriin’i jili'y )>y which iL is governed, he. 

i- » -ui !* **i !*i with tin must -kilm! *']' iii^ 0"ul«*u:])ur,»i'ii.*s ; but tin* progress of economical 

lot of rosiiV • doprivod i:is writings uf ntu-'t, of llndr value, except as 

records ‘ '! tin- pH. « if hi nma-Tous i.vn'Iiri of fiction. wo may notice tin 1 “History 

i.r tin* .■!' London it: lifibV " J\I*Mn.iii ,j of a Cavalier/’ a ml “ Jiohin j mt Crusoe/' 

{ii tin* !iu t l.auVvii ami tin- m-H deo-nitr/. The first, which professes In 1 m*. Uio journal 
n{' a ■ a 1 1 1 1 1 r jv, ident in W'liit n * 1 . during tin- awful v’ir itritinu which lie describes, is 
s,iid in have In mi i-i-n-tV'-' L a-< genuine ovou by Hi’. "Mead. as no doubt it lias lawn by 
vt\ many “i’ thn-e wlm aro mtaof|iiaiulnl with its r<*nl lii-t 1 n*y. Thorn is a homely pathos, 
a, luimito ami .-eriipulow-, mllierem'o t,. v< *i i -int!* It n»le in it, which almost, ivccsislibly 
jn i>u:j.i!it 1 hf‘ roailor that none nut aa < yowitno-s couhl have writlen sindi au account. 

r r]|.* iMomuir oi’ a Cavalier" pos , 'i , -s the. same nir ol* truth. They relate the, campaigns 
1 if a. young Kiiglislumin of g-'od. family, first, in (iermaiiy under Cuistavus Adolphus, 
afterwards mi lie* mya! shin in Mir civil wars : and depict with great; vividness and 
fidelity (he jiriitcijial events of those im, mutiny and stirring times. Dut, popular as those. 
Works have henn and deserve. to he. liny sink into uhseiuily when compared willi Ihe 
universal ;i crept alien of “ Ilobinson Cm ■m* /’ the only thing, according to Dr. Johnson, 
writ leu hy mere man, that was ever wished louder hy i«* readers, [->;«*.« j»t. k< Don (Quixote.” 
and the “ Li Ig rim's Lt-ogress/* And iJunyau ami IM'-h had some points in common. 

I tnth euiue of the people, and hulli, without lie 4 ad wantage,; or trammels uf 11 learned 

education, wrote for and to tie* people: they slighted no source of pa.lhos j>r eloquence 
as being too humble, ami eared little for homeliness of pirne'e, if it expressed their meaning 
edearly and strongly. Jf is needless In give any account of a honk., which in mm shape 
or 1, tlier— for in Ilm numerous reprints it lias often been curtailed and mutilated — must 
he. familiar to every readier. The story is well known to he identic, a,! with that of 

Alexander Selkirk, who, after a. military abode, of Jour years mi the island of Juan 
t'Vnmmle/,, returned to lhieiand in 1701 ). Jbefoe has hecti charg'd wilh surreptitiously 
olitaiiiiu^ 11, ud making a.tt unfair in*, of this mail’s papers; but there seems to ho no 

ground whaJever lor the.., aemsalioii. Selkirk’s story laid been made puhlic in several 

forms seven years at U*a.hl. before Robinson (.Vukoo” was xvritten, and it was ircis to 
Defoe or to any man to take, it as the ground ujion wltidi to build a tale ; and Jar 
from Selkirk's papers having bemi traced into Defoe’s hands, it does not c\eu appear 

Unit those pretended papers cut were, in exisU-nee : indeed Selkirk scums, from the* 
puhlbhod accounts of him, to have liceu so much helow the fictitious Cmsoo in the 
extent of his rent n trees, ami tbo fertility of his ingenuity (and we say this with no desire 
to undervalue his active spirit and contented temper), that it is hardly possible that lie, 
should have, furnished more, than the first hint, which Defoe has expanded into so 

instructive, Jit.scinii 1 .ing, and varied a story. 

The following criticism of this remarkable work is extracted from Dunlop’s kC History of 
Diction : v “ Defoe and Swift, though differing very widely in education, opinions, anil dm.vae.ler, 
have at the same time some strong points of resemblance. Loth arc. remarkable for tin* 
unaffected simplicity of their narratives- — both intermingle so many minute eireum stances, 
and state so particularly names of persons, and dates, and places, that the reader is 
involuntarily surprised into a persuasion of their truth. It seems impossible that what is 
so artlessly LoJd should be. a liciiou, especially as the narrators begin llu* account, of Iheir 
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voyages with such references to persons Inins', or whom they nsreri. to l»e ah re - amt '■i.o-e 
place of resilience is so accurately mentioned, that one is lend to hcln-v. » relation imM 
ho genuine, which eouhl, if false, have hecn re easily convicted of ral-1io.Nl. I In- mn.lems 
ton are so very circumstantial, tliat wo tfiiuk it impossible they e.mi.1 lane been m.-minto d 
exeept they had been real." .... Pi*e*ddii»f «>f the morn! of “ i:obm,on t.niree,’ 
he continues, “ Wo are delighted with the spectacle, of ditlicnity evetvom-, and with the 
power of human ingenuity and contrivance to provide not only ace. mini mint eai 1ml comtort, 
in the most unfavourable circumstances. Never did human being excite umn sympathy 
in his fate than this shipwrecked mariner : wo outer into all his doubts and diiiieiilUes, ami 
every rusty nail which he acquires fills us with satisfaction. Wo thus learn to appreciate 
our own comforts, and we acquire, at the same time, a habit <>1 activity ; imt above all no 
attain a trust and devout cunlideuco in Ibvine mercy and goodness. 'J’lm author, also, by 
placing liis hero in an tminliahilod island in the Western Ocean, had an opportunity m 
introducing scenes which, with Iho merit of truth, have a ll the wildnere and home of tin- 
most incredillc iictiun. Thai foot in the sand — l.h'ise Indians who land mi the solitnry 


shore to devour their captives— lill us with alarm and terror ; and, after being relieved 
from, the fear of Cm see perishing by famine, we are agitated by new appreheirdous lot- hi-> 
safety. The doliverauco of Friday, aud the whole character of flmt young Indian, are 
painted in the most beautiful manner; and, iu short, of all the works of fiction that hu\o 
ever been composed, 'Itohiiisou Crusoe* is perhaps tlic most interesting and atuaitiu. 



I'flnlriimou Crusoe lmtUVing his Boat, from a debitfu by Stotlmnl, 11. A.) 
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.* i x.- m • -■ :'v. :n\ b\ mi ■.■.v-.mit i r i hi-' *.wu iui rlt;n*f, \v:is tin; ami of an attorney in 
I !», i Ml j it ib v.'.i f«*nj it'. 2(1*1/'. Sum.* j to:lbi Ims hoi'll tell eollnwilillg hi* origin, 

in i i t i , i 'i i j t ! i ii<v Hi 1 hi’ *<iv ti an'Ty or t .s «ir- deohnution, when out of humour with Ireland, — 
- } llirt ii.it ilii' site Mini r\ : J tint an Kugli-himui ; ’* and Sir William Temple has been 
Mjii i.t Jii* hi- r*vl IbtluT. piece of scandal, however, is disproved hy cirnnustu liras of 

liui>< .util jiL'tfv. Swift war, placed lit. Trinity College-. Dublin, at iho age. of fourteen. Whether 
through idlem-:.s, or nuiMnjil of tin* prescribed studies, jit, III** nnd of four years ho could 
only ohUitn Ids Hnchelurs degree spec tali yratid ; a, term denoting want of merit. This 
dr grace so nlVeoted him, that for Hu* following seven years ho studied eight, hours u-day. in 
JiJHM, Sir William Temple, whoso laity was related Jo S'.viiVs mother, took him under Ids 
protection, and paid tint expenses of his residence at Uxlbrd for a blasters degree, 
(putting that. University, Swift Jived with Temple as Ills domeslii; companion. I’n a Iona illness 
not true led during this period in consequence of a surfeit.. In* ascribed that, fivtpiently recurring 
giddiness whi**h annoyed him through life, and seal him to the grave depviveil of reason. 

While under Sir William Temple's i-oof, Swift rendered material assistance in tlm 
re\i*.i'»u of hi. 1 pat ronV, works, and corrected and improved his own "'Tale, of a Tub,” which 
had been fetched out previously i.o his. quilting ImfiKiti. It was published in 1701. He 
never avowed himself its author ; hut lm did not deny it whim Archbishop Sharpe and Iho 
{ nii'lie* k of Sojmr-el, according to some accoimK slmwi d it lo lateen Anno, and thereby 
di*hiirr* ,, l him from a hidmpriis lYom IVmple’s coin ersut ion Swilt much iiirreaHoil his political 
knowledge ; and his early impressions wit** naturally in favour of the Whigs: lmt lie auapoof.wl 
hb, putnm *4’ neglecting in provide for him, from a desire of retaining his services. This 
pillared a. quurM, mid the iVirtuln parted in J.liUl. Swift took orders, and obtained a prebend 
In the north of Ireland; hut at. Temples earnest request he soon resigned that preferment;, 
and returned to Knglaml. A sincere rrnmeiliatiim took place, and lliey lived together in the 
utmost harmony till Sir William's death in 101 Hi, Swift, in testimony of his esteem, wrote 
-The Hattie of the Hooks," of wliie.li bis friend is the boro; and Temple hy his will left 
fijtn ;i, h-o;u:y in money, ami tin* profit. as well as care id bis posthumous works. Switt had 
indulged hopes, nut without good reason, of being well provided for in the English Church, 
through Temple, s interest. Knifing in these hopes, he accepted the post *>1 private secretary 
amt chaplain to the Karl of Berkeley, mi the appointment of that nobleman to be one of 
11m Lords Justices of Ireland. Hy this new patron he seems to have been ill used. Jle was 
ftoon displace* l from his post, on the plea of its unlit ness lor a clergyman. lie was then 
promised the rich deanery of Dmy ; hut. that preferment was bestowed on another person, 
and Swift could only procure the livings of Laracor and ltathbcggin, which together did not 
;1 mount, to more than half tlm va.hu* of Ihc deanery. During Ins residence at Laracor, lie 
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performed the duties of a parish priest with piunrtuality and devotion, notwithstanding 
some occasional sullies of no very decorous or well-timed humour, which, coupled wilh (he 
suspicions founded on the anonymous “ Tale of a Tub,' 3 fixed on him an imputation of 
insincerity in his Christian profession, from which the opinion of posterity seems to huv« 
absolved him. 

Puring liis incumbency at Lara cor, he invited to Ireland a lady with whom ho Locarno 
acquainted while with Sir William Temple. She was the daughter of Temple's steward, whose 
name was Johnson. About the year 1701, at the age of eighteen, she went, to Ireland, to 
reside near Swift, accompanied by Mrs. Piugley, a lady fifteen years older than herself. Miss 
Johnson was Swift’s celebrated Stella. Whether Swift's first impulse in giving this inviia/linn 
had a view to marriage, or the cultivation of friendship only, is uncertain. Elis whole conduct 
with respect to women was most mysterious ; apparently highly capricious, and, whatever might 
be its secret motive, utterly unwarrantable. The reason assigned by the two ladies for 
transferring their residence to Ireland was, ej tlmt, the interest of money was higher tli.m 
in England, and provisions cheap” Every possible precaution was Liken to prevent seamlal : 
Swift and Miss Johnson did not live together, imr were they over known to meet exeepl in 
presence of a third person. Owing to this scrupulous prudence, the lady's famm during 
fifteen years, was never questioned, nor was her society avoided by tin; most scrupulous, in 
1711) they were privately married, but. with no change in their mode of life : slie never lodged 
in the Deanery, except during those lits of giddiness ami approaching mental aberration, 
during which a woman, then of middle age, might venture without breach of decorum In 
nurse an elderly man. 

In 1701 Swift had published his “Dissensions in Athens and Home; 33 his lir/i, 
political work, in behalf of King William and his ministers, against, Ihe violent, proceedings 
of the House of Commons. According to Lord Orrery, from that year to 170^ lie did 
nut write any political pamphlet; but 1m made frequent journeys to England during Ihe 
whole of Queen Anne's reign. Lot ween 1708 and 1710 he changed his politics, worked 
hard against the Whigs among whom lie had been educated, and planned inln political 
controversy, with a view to open the rmul to power for the Tories. The year ,171 () 
produced the “Examiner,” of which 1m wrote thirty -three papers. In that year 
commenced his acquaintance with Iiarley, who introduced him to St. John and the reM. 
of the ministers. At this period he dined every Saturday at Hurley's*, with Use Lord 
Keeper, Mr. Secretary Sr. John, and Lord Livers, to Hits exclusion of all other persons. 
He may, thereioro, he considered at this time as the, confidential friend of ihe. minislrv, 
and almost a member of fiioiiy cabinet. 'The company was afterwards enlarged to 
sixteen, including Swift; all men ol* the first, class in society, lie now put forth all his 
strength in support of the Tory parly, in pamphlets, periodical papers, and political poems. 
Amidst all this political agitation, he wrote down tin* occurrences of every day, wheiher 
consisting of conferences with ministers, or quarrels with liis own servant, in a regular 
journal to Stella. 

In 1712, ton days before the meeting of i*:udiament, he, published a pamphlet, 
entitled “The Ounduet of the Allies/' to facilitate peace, on which the stability, almost 
the personal safety, of the ministers, seemed to depend. lie professes that this piece 
cost him much pains, and no writer was ever more successful. A rale of eleven 
thousand copies in two months was in those flays unprecedented : ihe Tory members in 
both houses drew their arguments from it, ami ihe resolutions of Parliament were little 
more than a string of quotations. During that year ami the next, lm continued to oun 
himself with unwearied diligence, hi 17.115 1m carried to the then lalesl. dale the first 
sketch of the “History of the last Four Years? of Queen Anne” Lord Lolingbroke. 
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when i'm I li'il on for Lis opinion, was sincere enough to of it as “a seasonable 

]i:nii]i]iL«t fiif tin* adminlstnitimi, but a dishonour to just history/’ Swift himself was proud 
of it, hut. professed his willingness to saerilice it to liis friend's opinion. It was, however, 
published, hul will) no addition to the authors fame*. 

The Queen is said to have intended to promote him to a bishopric; hut tho stniy is 
invoked in ohscurily, That Archbishop Sharpe had dissuaded her from so fining hy 

vepiv-u-nliug Lis belief in CJirisliunity as questionable, is not ascertained hy any satisfactory 
evidence ; hut whether that were sn or lint, Johnson's suggestion seems probable, that the 
difficulty anise from those clerical supporters uJ* the ministry, “who were not yet reconciled 
tn the author of the * Tale of a Tub/ ami would not, without much discontent, and 
indignation, haw, borno to see, him inslalled in an English callmlral/* The dean cry of St. 
Put rick, in Lublin, was therefore olTered In him, and he accepted it. With high pretensions 
to independent equality with the ministers, aud a disinteiesled support of their measures, 
it • 1 .* 1 1 1 1 j < 1 1< he doiihl ed that he viewed this Irish preferment as a sentence of exile, and was 
bitterly disappointed, i Lit his temper was too intractable to submit to play the part of 
a courtier; and it is probable that his English friends were not ill pleased to promote 

him lo competence ami dignity at a distance. Ilis findings arc characteristically expressed 
in one of his lei ter.-*: "I use the ministry like dogs, because I expect they will use me so. 

1 jkwt Knew a ministry do anything ibr those whom they made companions of their 
pleasures: but 1 cure lint/’ 

j In hud indeed little reason to rejoice at. first in tint land whore his lot. had fallen: 
mi his arrival in Ireland to take possession of his deanery, lie found the country under 
tint shMiigonf. excitement of party violence. Tim populace looked on him as a Jacobite, 
and throw stones at him as lie walked the streets. His chapter received him wit li 
reluelutiiv, and thwarted him in whatever ho proposed. Ordinary talents and firmness 

must. have, sunk uinl»*r such general hostility. fhifc the revolutions of the Lean’s life 
were strange; and he, who began with llio hatred of the Irish niuli, lived to govern them 
with the uiifborily of a despot. 

Me bad not been in Ireland more than a fortnight when lie returned to England for 
the purpose of attempting, but. in vain, a reconciliation between the Lords Oxford and 
I lolingbroke. "While in England, 1m wrote, Lis “Free Thoughts on the Present Statu of 

Allbir?'.” lie was probably still watching the issues of lime, or chance; but the Queen’s 
death m ‘ iiled his political ami clerical doom, and lie. returned to Ireland. To tins interval 
between 1711 aud 17^0 Lord Orrery ascribes “Gulliver’s Travels.” Ills mind was at 

ibL time much engrossed Ivy a remarkable circumstance. He had formed an intimacy 
in England with the family of a J hit oh merchant, named Yanlmmrigh. The eldest 

daughter, strangely enough, became enamoured of Swift’s mind, tor it could not he ol a 
most homely person, nearly lifiy years of age. She proposed marriage : this lie declined, 
ami wrote, his poem of “CudeuuH and Vanessa” oil the occasion. On her mother’s 

death, tins young Indy and 1 mi: sister followed him to Ireland: the in ter course was continued, 
mul the propo-a.) renewed on her part. This it, was absolutely necessary to decline, as 
the I lean was already married; hut he. lived with Stella on the same distant, footing us 
before, and was reluctant either to iul]ie.t pain, or to forego his own pleasure, hy an 

avowal of the insuperable, obstacle. Vanessa continued to receive Iris visits, hut so 
guardedly as not; absolutely to forfeit her good name. She became, however, more, and* 
jtimv argent.; and peremptorily pressed him to accept or reject her as las wife, hailing 
to obtain a direct answer, she. addressed a note to Mss Johnson, desiring to know 
whether she were married to him, or not, Stella sent this nolo to S wilt, who in a paroxysm 
(J f auger, rode to Vanessa’s house, throw a paper containing her own note on the table, 
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and ipiittnl iir-r wit limit a word. This blow she did not survive many weeks. She dual 
in 17 23, having first cancelled a will ill the Deans favour. 

Vanessa by will ordered her correspondence willi Swifr to ho published, as wt-li as 
45 Cadenus and Vanessa,” in which he had proclaimed her excellence and confessed his love. 
Tin* letters were suppressed ; the poem was published. This, whether meant as an apology 
for herself, or as a posthumous triumph over lier more successful rival, occasioned a. great 
shock and distress both to Slclla and the Dean. It is said that at length, probably as a. 
softening to this mortification incident to the public discovery of Ills pu-rioii ii»r Vanessa,, 
lie desired that Stella might lie publicly owned as hi? wife ; hut her health was rapidly 
do dining. She said, perhaps petulantly, “ It is too late.'' 1 and insisted that, they should 
continue to live as before. To ibis the Dean consented, and allowed lu-r to dispose of 
her ibnum:*, hy lmv own name, in public charity. She. died in 1727. 

Iiy Stella’s death Swift's happiness was deeply u Herb'll. lie, became by degree more 
misanthropic, and ungovernable in temper; and more mherlv in his personal habits, while 
a,t tin* same time, he devoted to charity a large, part, it is said, one-third of his income. In 
his deafness and giddiness became alarming, ami his mental powers gradually declined. 
In 17-11 his friends found it necessary that guardians should hi: appointed ov*-r hri person 
and estate. In 1712 his reason was entirely overthrown ; In* became lediargir, and, except 
at short intervals, speechless. On the. .‘501 h of November his huiiM-keepcr told bint tint!, the 
customary }» reparations were making to celebrate, his birthday: he found words to answer, 
“ It is all folly; they had better let it alone." He died tin* latter end of October, 17lo, 
in his sevcnty-cighlh year. With tlm exception of some few legacies, he left hi:; fortune., 
amouuliug to admit twelve thousand pounds, to Lite building of an hospital for idiots tunl 
lunatics. 

•JTic extent and variety of SwilVs writings render it uere^sitiy to routine our notice 
to two or three of his most curious productions. Uf the “Tale of a Tub/’ which, being 
regarded as an attack upon all religion, brought dmwi a weight of censure, on the author, 
against which he protcslcd in the preface to a later edition. Dr. Johnson ray:- that ^ it Ian 
little resemblance to his other pieces, li exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a 
copiousness of images, and vivacity of diction, such as he afterwards never posseted nr 
never exerted. It is a mode, so disfmet and peculiar. Unit it must be emiridered by itself; 
what is true of that is not true nf anything else which lie Into written. In his other wnrl;.! 
is found an cijuahle tenor of easy language, which rather trickles than ilou.-,.’ 3 

“ tliilliver’s Travels 1J are now probably belter known To the public, than any oilier of 
bis productions. That work is a. moral and political romance, exhibiting a wonderful rpceimeii 
of irregular genius. Mot only are human actions placed in the imet unfavourable light, but. 
human nature* itself is libelled. 1 1 is wayward temper ami his ill-concealed hi appointment, 
had put him out of conceit with the world; misanthropy had um.de some inroad into hit 
heart:, and, with his pen in his hand, lie indulged in tin* cs predion of it with a libeled 
exaggeration. Hut, however ollcnsive to good feeling lim satire might be, the im aibum Du mid 
wit. which pervade this extraordinary work will always attract 1 ome readers, while the simple, 
circumstantial air of truth with which Mich extravagant fictions are relate, d is a source of 
amusement to less refined tastes. 

Neither urn the ‘‘ Drapier’s Heitors,' 1 written in 172 J, less remarkable, all hough Urn 
tc.mjmrary nature of the) subject has divested them of all interest, except uh samples of the 
powers of hia mind and the diameter of Ids style.. Lord Orrery nulla them ‘'those hra/.eu 
monuments of bis fame.” A patent had been taken out hy mm Wood for a copper coinage 
for Ireland, to the amount of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds in half- pence and 
fart] lings, hy which the projector, at least as was alleged by the opponents of the ministry, 
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would have gained exorbitant pro lit, ami the nation would of course have incurred proportionate 
loss. TV* Lean. in the character of a Hrapier, wrote a series of letters, exposing llio 
fully and mb.Hiicf id* giving gold ami silver fur a debased coin probably not worth a third 
of its non:iru;l value, lie urged tin; people to refuse this nipper money; and the nation 
'tided on tin 1 , I /rapier's advice. The government took the alarm at, this seditious ivsistttnco 
In the King's patent, and offered three hundred pounds rev- uni ii»r tin; discovery of the 
nulhov of the fourth letter; hut his precautions were so well taken, and his popularity so 
universal, that,, though known to he the author, tin: procla mill ion failed to (ouch hint. 
The. pu[iular indignation mso t.o such a height that Wood was compelled tu withdraw his 
pidnit, ami the base money wa.s totally suppressed. From this t i mi: forward tin*. I hum, 
who at his first armal in Ireland hud been most unpopular, poss-oshcd m ilimitf*. I inline, ure : 
he was nm-nlfed on all mca,'- ! iuv h of donnMiv, policy; persons >»f nil ranks either omitted 
or feared him; national gratitude was expressed by all ranks in their various ways; the 
I>rapie,r was a toast at e\cry convivial meeting, ami the sign of his head insured random 
hi an ale-house. 

His letters are renmrkal»le for the pure EngiLh of their stylo: there is little of solid 
information to he, derived from Ihem ; but. die mast irilimg anecdotes of dmliiigumhed men 
find ready areeptatiun with a large class of readers. 

As a. poet, in the higher sense ,d‘ the word, we rank Swift's Haims to honour very 
humbly. Hut he possessed uncommon power of eornv.t, oa^y, and familiar versification ; 
whieli, with his raey vein of humour, will secure him udmhvr.i among those who can 
pardon his ofleiiHve grossings. 

Helauy, an Irishman to the liaekhoue, gives tin * Ihili.wiug Hiaraat.ev of hint: h< Xo ma.u 
ever deserved hotter of any eoimlry thou Swift did nf in. 1 : a steady. porrewring, indexible 
friend; a wise, n, watehtul, and a faithful counsellor, und*T many severe trials and 'hitter 
persecutions, to the manifest lia/ard belli of his liberty and huMum-/* With respect, 1o his 
com en-alion and private economy some pattictilars may in: v-nrlh mentioning, lib, ruin 
never to speak more than a, minute al a. time, mid to wait, for others to take up the 
comer uliuti, it worn wvll if professed talkers would udopL He excelled in telling a Hory, 
but, told 1 lie same too ofien ; an intirinity whieli grew on him, an it, does on others, in 
iidvLiiHng life. He w r as churlrdi to his servants, hut. in the main a kind and generous 
master, lie was unceremonious and overhearing, sometimes bruts d ; but in company which 
be respected, not course, although his politeness was in a form peculiar to hirnsHf. He 
considered wealth as tin* pledge- of independence ; hut his frugality towards the clnfft of ]ii$ 
lifts amounted to avarice. As we have represented sunns features of his character in no 
very enviable light, wo will conclude, with an anecdote which shows the kindly portion of 
his nut ure. to advantage. In the high tide, of his inllutuiee, he wan often rallied by the 
ministers for never coming to them without a Whig in Ids sleeve : whatever might, have 
been his expectations from tins unsolicited gratitude of his party, lies never pressed his own 
Haims personally; but ho often solicited favours from Lord Oxford in he.ha,lf of Adclisou, 
Congreve, ltmve, and Steele. .Personal merit rather than political principles directed his choice 
of friends. His ini jimmy with Addison was formed when they used to meet- a,t the parties of 
Lord Halifax or Lord Somers, who were lenders of the. Whigs ; hut it continued miahated 
when the Tories had gained the ascendancy. 

Swift's works have gone through many editions in various forms. The latest and 
best is that of Sir Waller Scott. That, man must he considered fortunate in his biographers, 
of whom memoirs have, been handed down, with more, or loss detail, by Lord Orrery, Hr. 
I Many, Hr. Uawkenwotth, Hr. Sheridan, Hr. Johnson, and Sir \V, Scott. 
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The Chancellor Dagnesseau is sail to have been descended from a noble fcimily ot I ho 
province of Saint onge ; if so, he was careless of his privileges, fur he never used between 

the two first letters of his name, the comma, indicative of whip birth, lie came however 

of distinguished parentage ; for his grandfather lull boon. First President of the I’niTiummit 
of Bordeaux, anil Lis father was appointed by Colbert, Jnteiulmit <>t the Limousin, and 
subsequently advanced to the Iutenikncies of Bordeaux and of Langiinlui*. In the lultur 
government he suggested to Colbert the grand ilea of uniting the <>n:m and In*; 
Mediterranean by means of that mighty work, tho Canal ot Languedoc. In 1.1 m* 
persecution raised against the Protestants of the South ol Franco by Louis XiV. h<; v;a» 

distinguished by mildness ; and to his honour he it remember* nl, one person only peri* bed 

under his jurisdiction. Disgusted by the dragonnadcs, and by the revocation oi the Ldiri 
of Nantes, he resigned his Intendancy, and removed to Paris, where lm continued to enjoy 
the royal favour, and to he employed in offices of trust : so that lie may be said not only 
to have formed his son’s youth, hut to have watched over his manhood. 

That son, Henry Francois Dagnesseau, was Lorn at Limoges, November 7, DJOS, 
In 1690 he wars appointed Xing’s Advocate in the Court of die Chat elet, and su»m tifh-r, 
at his hither's recommendation, Advocate-General in the Parliament ot Paris. On leaning 
the wisdom of so young a choice brought into question, the king observed, that “ the 
father was incapable of deceit, even in favour of his son.” So brilliantly did the young 
lawyer acquit himself in his charge, that Denis Talas, one of the chief uJ the magistracy, 
expressed the wish, “ that he might finish as Dagnesseau had begun:” The law oJlicurs of 
that day did not confine themselves to a mere dry fulfilment of legal functions ; Ihoro 
was a traditional taste, a love of polite and classic literature, a cultivation of poetry and 
eloquence, on which the jurists prided themselves, and which prompted them to seize 
every opportunity of rivalling the ecclesiastical orators and polite writers of tlm ago*. 
Thus, at the opening of each session, the Avocat-Gcneral pronounced an inaugural ivo 
discourse, which treated rather of points of high morality than law. Dagnesseau acquired 
groat fame from these effusions of eloquence. Their titles bespeak wdiat limy were : they treat 
of the “Independence of the Advocate ; 3? the “Knowledge of Man;” of “Magnanimity of 
the “Censorship.*' “ The highest professions are the most dependent., 1 * exclaimed Dagnesseau 
on one of those occasions ; " he whom the grandeur of his office elevates over other men 
soon finds that the first hour of his dignity is the last of his independence,” Those 
generous sentiments are strongly contrasted with the despotism of the government and the 
general servility of tho age. 

In 1700 Dagnesseau was appointed rrocurour-General, in which capacity lie was 
obliged to form decisions on the gravest questions of stale. A learned Memoir, drawn 
up by him in the year 1700, to prove that, no ecclesiastics, not even cardinals, had a 
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ri^ht to be exempt from royal jurisdiction, shows his mind already imbued with that 
jealousy of Papal supremacy which afterwards distinguished him. But his occupations were 
not confined to legal fundi. ms, the administration of that day being accustomed to have 
recourse, iu all diliieult and momentous questions, to the wisdom and authority of the 
magistracy. 11m? Dugiuisscau was enahled, by directing his attention to the state of the 


hospitals, to remedy the enormous abuses practised in them, arid to remodel these 
charitable hxstil.ul ions upon a new and philanthropic system. In the terrible famine of 
1/01), he was appointed one of the ecmiiuisdcm to inquire into the distresses of the 
time. Ho was tlu> first to foresee the famine ere it arrived, and to recommend the fittest 
measures fur obviating the misery which it menaced. 


I hero existed, nt that time, few questions on which a French statesman or magistrate 
mmd himself m opposition to the sovereign. Constitutional political liberty was unknown; 
and even freedom of conscience had been violated by the persecuting edicts of Louis XIV. 
The uingislKLcy had allowed the Protestants to be crushed, awed by the fear of being considered 
favourers of rebellion. The legal and the lettered class of French, however they had abandoned 
the great cause of Hefurm, exaggerated ns if had boon by Calvin, were nevertheless still 
unprepared to submit to the spiritual despotism of Homo. They did not presume to question 
fundamental doctrines of faith; huL they rejected the interference of ihe Pope in mat ,! its 
of ecclesiastical government, ami their claim to independence was sanctioned by the ancient 
privileges of the Galilean Church. And they were resolutely opposed to llrn faithless and 
insidious doctrines of the Jesuits, who sought to make the rule of c.rmsemuee subordinate 
to the dictation of llio priesthood. These two grounds of opposition to Borne and to Urn 
Jesuits constituted the. better part nf Jansenism. Louis XIV., in his later years, corn men end 
a crusade against this species nf resistance to his royal will ; and, amongst other ads of 

repression, lio procured a Bull irom Borne, called Unkjmiiwt, from its lirst word, which 

condemned the combined opposition of the (milium clergy and the aiili-Jesait-moralist. In 

order to bo binding upon Ihe. Fmi.-li, it was nwsriiry that it should lx- registered in Parliament. 

The con seat of the great legul officers was requisite, ami they were accordingly summoned 
belore Louis XIV. This First President anil tlm Advocate-General had already beeu won 
over to the Loud., The independent eharaeier of Laguftsseau was the only obstacle • and 
they had hopes that In* might In? induced in \ield, from 1 Ik*, known mildness uf his disposition. 
His paniug from his wife <m this occasion is recorded both by Lucies and St. Simon; “Go,” 
said she, as she embraced him ; w when before the King, forget wife and children ; sacrifice 
all but honour. Fnguoswau acted by the noble counsel, and remained immovable, though 
threatened by bis despotic master with the loss of his place. The death of Louis XIV., In 
1715, soon relieved Daguesseau from the difficulty of bis position. 

On the establishment of the Begeney, the administration was reorganised on a different 
plan, each department being intrusted to a council. Daguesseau was appointed member of 
tbe Council of Conscience, being, in fact, the ecclesiastical department. He proposed the 
immediate banishment of the Jesuits from Die kingdom; but this measure be was unable to 


com j mss* In February, 1717, a vacancy occurred in the office of Chancellor, and the Iicgont 
immediately sent for Daguesseau, who was at mass in his parish church, and refused to come 


until he was twice sent for. When he arrived, the Bcgeut exclaimed to the company, <e IIere 
is a now and very worthy Chancellor I ” and carrying him to the Tuileries in his coach, made 
the young king present him with the box of seals. Daguesseau ecaped from the crowd 
to acquaint his brother with his good fortune ; I had rather it was you than I,” exclaimed 
the latter, continuing to smoke his pipe. 


The llcgent, however, did not long remain satisfied with his -choice, which had been 
made from a generous impulse of the moment. During the last years of Louis the 
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Fourteenth's reign, there had been a runiiisinu of parties and « #f opiumm' ’• win- h \v- iv 1 1* 1 * *' 1 
all unit oil against tlio bigotry and drsoi.tism ut tin* monarch s doing**. ! in* v/r-'inil* i » m ■ : ihe 
magistrate displayed equal iliscrmtcji:, ami joim-d in rmum-Mi [«n »1 i*".i o t iim *„ <m sin •(.■mu ■ »»:' 
the* monarch, however, lliis union disappeared. Tin- grnmleo bopvd to llr.'i :«r;«n<"i\dm 
influence restored, which had lrvn Hispemh -l simv i li* ■ v.:ir-' nf I !i»- n nI* . ’Mi** i,i.e_ : * mm*\ 

did not favour this idea. being nf ojniiii m t Ii.il tin* 1 *.■ rlii -'im-il rad 
check to tlifs authority of the crown. J — < ;ni of «* »ns'-e inchm*.; h. iL- in;-*-,! -- >: i y 
in whose interest. he laboured. in <*n: ijuii.-t im i v.ilii i In* 1 'm* *1* ■ \o,bJ!e*., t” !W. on; .Jr i;u-\ 
and deprive. the cliureli of iillra-iunulam* support. Tin* I in-* ih* M. ^immi v.\: of * i< i •]•)«. i!«- 
opinion. ]fr w r as tlio partisan of an uririoiTaue me •■nmem!, ami In d< t< no T '■!:*' ehuri ir. 

ami even the Jesuits, us useful allies, These iii rnrdnui \ i* *% . ■- i« d t-* hi-T. i us;- u: I i . * e,.m.n!. 

St. Simon aroused sonic magistral**/ of uialpruHire . Tin Timuei lh»r fc ■ • i : * ■ } 1 1 - ■i-on than 
was just, to screen them, lie ohlniiird a, rule, ahotil, - 1 1 ' * :;.fm t ii* ;»•_ dad el! i;e- re u I*-;** 
of tin* tivi'iit, <‘oimcil, roii-istiug chii-tly of m.ig» .irate*, sii-mld he jemieir.! n.hl-‘ h, I’m ir 

oflico ; another nllemv le the nobility nf birth, lie 1 l!eo.-ai, at lie ! im-lnnd to !-c .\tnh\d, 

goon leaned to llie noblesse. 'Tin* I > «irii;(ii:« l !it thwarted him, and short'* d lyiijC-M of ,<■: 
inteiitioii to support his rival, the Luke of Maine, the illc/il imam >,\\ .-f Fnc \\\ , Tji ■ 
(litferencu between the Urgent, mid the iwugi..l;*!icj wa.j widened » n l . ’ ; i hr-. mb h* the oh., uu ..f 
Law, ami by tlio advancement nf tiinl ibivh/rier to iullm un- in tmiii ir.il niel uauivi,;! ahnir , 
which had hitherto bee.n childly in t In? hands nf the iti,iobt!;e ,, \. 'll;- i « ■ • ■ i t I •• In b upon 
Law us an intruder, and regarded his net?-, ;r; auda*dou inm »\ a< i> u.\ 1 le-ir r* le-M-divin" 1 

accordingly grew louder- and louder, and their oppo iiion more kid, mad T. 

began to fear the renewal of the seems of lhe Frond*-. Tie* Menn-ir: of :ln- r u*Mmal 
do llelz” were llieu published for the find time; mid their pouud, lilliiw the public mind, 
(incited it strongly to renew the seems and the struggle which they dr cr-h.-d, '1 be 
Chancellors true oilier*, as a minister, had been to manage, the I'uriiuim-nt. lo «■.!; -h-, u> 
persuade, to umnarc, to repress; hut the timk suited neither the ehnno l ii'r nor the pi tanple - 
of Dagufisscau, and accordingly tmthiiig hut, cen.mv of him was heard ut court. II- v.i; 

weak, he was irresolute ; and lawyers were declared to make very had : tele men. ,l '1 
might have reproached tlio Clumcellur with indeci.sion ? M says I undos, k * hut \rimi am.iyd 
tlicm most was his virtuo. 19 

f>n the mi of January, 171 ft, the seals were redeinmideil of him mid vivn to 
I/Argouson, the famous lieutenant of police. Ihiguesseau was (*\iled to hi 1 , enunfry !n<u e 
at Fresnes. Whilst in retircuient he occupied his time chielly in the hlucafi-m **f hi: rhddrmi. 
His letters to them on the suliject of their classiral ami mailiemaiieal Mudii.u Intel’, gi*. m 
to the jtuhlic, hear witness to liis sinqdc and literary bent of mind. Happy it Vi.r. for 
Haguesscau to liavc been removed from the, troublesome scene of public iifo during tn*- 
tw T o years of Law’s triumph and the disgrace of the magistracy. When Haw’:-, sell* mo 
exploded, amidst the ruin and execration of thousands, 1.1m Logout, not knowing whither 
to turn for counsel and support, resolved at, least, to give, soum indication of ivtnndng 
honesty by the recall of Laguesseiiu, who resumed the reals with a. iheilily that was 
censured by many. Lawr was deprived of this place of ('onijitroIIor-Uoueial of irimuico, 
though continued in the managmnent of the Lank and Urn India f< Jinpany. In hr, jdaoo 
certain of the Parliament were admitted to the Councils of Finance, W S ihnl Hague.iso.-m 
seemed to liave liad full security against the continuance of that infamous jobbing by which 
the pubtie credit had been destroyed. JJu was disappuiuied. The .finer Vmidotmt, in 
front of his abode, being the exchange of the day, was crowded by purchaser, s aiul vendors 
of stock ; until the Chancellor, unable to suppress the nuisance, caused it to ho removed 
elsewhere. 
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Tin* iT'iMiiriliii.ti' >u Ivtwoen tlicj Government and Parliament, produced by Pagiicsseau's 
Yeuirn, did ii« Iw4 I* »?il; ; siiiil Law having sent an edict respecting Ihe India Company for 
iIilii In >ily to regiMer, » tumult omi-Tcd while they wore delating on it, in which it, was 
said the idmuici-Jin: lianncier was lorn in pie res. Plated by the news, tlm Parliament reject cd 
the edict, and luirrmd from llm 1 i;lU to assure themselves of llm fate of Law, who was the 
givut object of their odium. The Regent Jouk lire at this mark of their contempt for his 
uulhnrily, and resol wd to exile tins Parliament, to Llnis. ]Jagiii:s<eaii himself could nut 
exi'i.-e their precipitancy ; he obtained, ho\\v\or, that, the place of exile should not, lie Llois, 
hut Ihuitui-'i*, willdn a few leagues of Paris. 

fn addition to there causes of quarrel, another mailer occurred to widen llm breach 
fa-tween the Court, and the Parliament, and to plane j higuesseait, who Mood between them, 
in a jioMiion of Mill greater difficulty. This w*is the old question of the hull Umyeuitus, 
the acceptance of which the prime* minister Dubois was labouring to procure, as the 

condition on which he was to receive a Cardinal's hat from the court of Pome. The 
Regent, who had at first, supported tin* JaiiseniMs, or Parliamentary party, was now 

disgust "d at, not finding in them the gratitude which lm had hoped. " Hitherto,' 1 said 

he, t,: 1 have given everything to grace, ami nothing to tjmd works' 9 lie leaned, in 
consequence. to the oilier party; and it, was resolved to obtain the acceptance of the hull, 

nr Cmstihilion, as it, was called, in the Great Council. The Great, Council was a court of 

magisl rates acting somewhat like the Knglish Privy ‘Council, or present. Trench Uouseil 

d'Ltat, and pronouncing judgment on points when? the. Crown or Government was concerned. 
It was the rival of the Parliament., in tin* plan* of which Dubois proposed to substitute it 
as a high court of judicature; an idea, tided upon at, a, Inter period of Trench liislory, 
Tim 1 logout , atlemled by his court and officers, w <*ut to the Great. Council, and enforced, 
the, acceptance of the hull. PiiguesM*au al tended as < Laurel lm j , and hy his presence 

seeim*d to comiteiiance this act, which fonid the >*reaf, reproach, or hint of his life. 

Ih* is reported on this occasion t«» have allied a. young coiium lh>r, who was loud in 

opposition, Wh'-ru he had found Hies** objections V *’ ‘’in the pleadings of llie late. 

Ghuiicellor [ Jagues^eau,'’ was the, keen retort. The conduct, of Daguesr.enu admits, 
ho\ve\er, of excuse. The hull had invu nlremly ivgi dered, muter coudUhvs, hy tlio 

Parliament in tin* reign of Louis XI V. ; and the present agitation of the question being 

rather to satisfy the Pope than make any real alteration in lint law, Paguesseau was for 
making e\ery concession of form, and some real sacrifices, to avoid further extremities or 
hostilities against tint Parliament,, lie hoped, indeed, that registration hy llm Great Council 
might, spare the Parliament. furl her trouble on the subject. Put tlm Cardinal do INoiulics, 
the head of the dausenist party, continued to protest.; ami the Urgent, concluding flint he 
was incited hy the Parliament, re-determined to extend the, exile of that body from Pontoiso 
to IJlois, Paguessf-au learning this, peeing his concessions of no oJfeet., and that, extreme, 
measures worn intended against the Parliament, came, instantly to offer his resignation. Tins 
.Regent, in answer, hade him wait a few days; and the Cardinal having desisted from his 
extreme opposition, at length lie was satisfied. Tim Parliament was recalled, and Law 
finally disgraced ; a point, gained from Dubois, no doubt, as the price of moil ovation in the 
allair of this hull. 

The Regent and Dubois had now both made all the use they required of Paguoi-seau's 
presence in the. ministry; and both were anxious to got rid of a persouugo so little in 
harmony with tlicir politics or morals. Nevertheless, the Logout felt his obligations ns well 
as the. respect duo to the Chancellor, and evinced them in a maimer peculiar to himself. 
A person of some rank ami influence had proposed for the. daughter of .Paguossean, allured 
perhaps hy lln* hope of being allied in a minister. The Regent learning this, determined 
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to defer the Chancellor's disgrace, lest it might prmvnt the- match. Wlmn I >agm-, 
future son-in-law went to ask the Logout, as is n^tumary in Fiuinv, fur hi-' sa?i'*li*m i*. 
the marriage, the latter, while grinding it, turned u\ lii rw near him, and remarked, in a 
style usual with him, “Here is a gentleman about to luni Ibljiiiungi-r at dm end of Lent," 
thus intimating the Chancellors approaching down-all. Hagues.-emi had irritated lhihuL hy 
joining the Dukes and Marshals, who retired from the numicil-iablo ra.ih ,, r than vn*ld 
precedence to the. minister who, in his new rank of Cardinal, ju'efi nded In t]ii-> honour. 
The seals were again taken from him in hVhrnan, 17,-2, and in; r* turned io lii-* ♦ i :i t r- 
at Fresuos. 

Again resuming the volume* of his private* D t f ■ as the only hi..i«u’y (| i 1 m- y • mi' * ui 
retirement, wc find Daguessoau occupied wi'.li tie* pr-egre^. "i his snu al 1 1 ; i • bar, and in 
the functions of Advorate-GrinTiil. Al the epoch of tin* Puke ol Urleaii* deadi. and 3 • 
accession of the Puke of ilmirbon to tin; miiihlry, then* were r\idmif, intention.*: of r calling 1 
Dagiii'sacuu. Lemurse was had to his advice in h.uio affairs, 1ml. In* n fu.-vd to take 
cognizance of them hi a position when- Ins word might. ha ini ’i’« *j>r* -rni * .i. 1 * ; *. hurt, * 

refused to take any part in political alfaiiv; vril linnl a! the sane line* Inning the ear >.f 
the prince/' thus positively refusing to net, any Miln.rdiunTe pari. Tlm.-e u\eriuiv sure 
made at the commencement of 1725. fc * Wlini, you must a\i*id -if ;,d! tiling’/* in* writer 
to his son, “ is to do anything that, might afford o.uim* of imagining lh;;f e-mdi;i.m nr >* 
asked of mo ns the price of my return, nr that 1 engage myself in any pari)/ 1 Tin* am* 
was, nevertheless, anxious tor the. return of Ids lather in power, mid, mi mie mva-im.*, 
entreats him to open his mansion tu Mademoiselle, de denunin. *Llev of the Duke, i.f Loiirhoa, 
who was travelling near Fresncs ; hut D:igne:-\sr;!.u Mured to pa) any etn-ii eMmi-be 
compliments, even to the sister of Lhe "Minister. 

At length, in August, 1727, not very long after the imhiihiiion of (ardina.l Meiiry 
in the office of Prime Minister, J.Jaguosseau was recalled. At the '.‘one linn lhe 
were not given hack to him, hut. intrusted to t'hauvelin as Lord Keeper. Tin* Piriiuimmt 
wished to make some resistance on this point., hut. Daguesseau, vim, us 1m grew in y.ar. 
seems to have grown also in reverence for the. royal authorily, dissuaded and dlrnred ilimn. 
Even before his restoration to power, his advice to his son murks strongly lln* moderation 
of his views: “Never push the Government to extremes/' writes he ( LvMevx inali/es, p. 251), 
“Wc should all feel the groat distance that exists between a king and hi>, subjects. 
Moderation is the most efUeacious. If the Parliament. take too Fin mg a reMihitimi. ii will 
but justify the rigour of the Guvermiiom,” Wo no longer recognise here the hold man 
-who withstood the threats of Louis XIY. 

Iiis character for consistency and principle suffered in consequence, hi 1732, the old 
quarrel of (Jltra-niniitanism and Jesuitism was renewed with great animosity. Some bishops 
and ecclesiastics resisted the Papal Pull. Those who suffered for their opposition applied 
to the Parliament, who, as of old, upheld liberty of conscience, and. in connection wiih ii, 
personal freedom. Daguesseau sought to act as moderator, to calm at. once lln; lvtplamv 
of the Parliauieut and the rigour of the court. He was obliged, in consequence, t„ make 
himself party to some of the complaints of the ono, and to some acts of persecution on 
the part uf the other. Four of the more violent young counsellors wove exiled. Tim 
liigh personal character of the Chancellor alone enabled him to bear up against the obloquy 
and reproach that were directed against him from both sides; but fortunately the storm 
was of short duration, for the menaces of foreign war drowned the voices of ei-cdeidaslical 
and legal disputants. On the disgrace of Chauvelin, in 1737, the seals wore returned to 
Daguesseau, who thus once more reunited in his person all lhe functions and honours of 
his place. He kept them until the year 1750, when, feeling that his infirmities rendered 
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him incapable of perfuming liis duty, he resigned. At the King’s request, he retained 
the titular dignity uf Chancellor until his death. February 9, 1751. 

It is hanl, in a hrief and popular memoir, to assign reasons for the high reputation 
enjoyed by Jhiguosseau. His cehhrity is rather traditional than historical; it can he appre- 
ciated only hy those skilled in the science .and history of French law, — by those who are 
acquainted with the great and innumerable ameliorations wrought in the system of law and 
legal proceeding by his assiduity and talents. Indeed, that part of his career, which is 
necessarily most prominent in history, the share which lie took in politics and administra- 
tion, was hy far the least honourable. He no wiled as a pleader, his very talents in this 
respect are said to have unlit fed him fur judicial functions. Lung habits of the parquet 
(the oflice uf the Attorney-* General J had perverted his talents. The practice is there to 
collect, to examine, to weigh, mid compare the reasons of two dillerent parties; to display, 
in ilideivul, balances, their various arguments, with all the grace and flowers of eloquence, 
omitting nothing on cither t-ide, so that no one could perceive tu which side the* Advocate- 
(len»TuI leaned. The. ciuilinual habit, of this during t wen I y- four years, joined to the natural 
scruples of a conscientious man, and Mio ever-nlarting points and objections of the learned 
one, hud moulded him into a diameter of incur! it ml e. out of which he could never escape. 
To deride was an acrouvhmnil with him, so painful was it.” From this account hy 
St. Simon, we learn how honourable and impartial was tin: office of the public accuser in 
the old French courts; and that he blended with his functions the high impartiality of 
the judge; a characteristic that, the oflice lias since. l.>,st, in that, court at Lust, it also 
explains the < -liaiicellor's indecision, and his liiiluro as a judge. WJiabncr were his defects 
as n. decider of causes, lie made amends hy his talents as a legislator and an organizer of 
jurisprudence. To this, indeed, he. gave himself up in his latter years almost exclusively, 
declining to meddle more with politics, and devoting himself to ameliorate the laws ami 
the forms of prucedure. It. is on this .subject, that it is difficult to explain his merits to 
tin* render. One of the lir-l objects uf his attention was to h ‘ partite the functions of the 
tlruud flouncil iVuin Maine of the Parliament. When lie resumed the seals iu 1737, lie 
Ftippres^ed tin* Judges and Presidents of the former court, to do away with iis pretensions 
of n, -wiping the. plan* of the Parliament. Hu at. the mum time collected and remodelled 
the law of appeals, ami regulated llie respective jurisdictimi of different, courts; ami wo 
learn from .Lambert, that the Unlumiance isi-iird by him at ibis period still serves as the 
rule of law procedure before, the (Vnirfc of Cassation and the Council of State. The law 
for repressing forgery formed the. subject, of another long Onlormanee. The next legal 
subject, of importance that absorbed the. attention of Daguessuaii wa,s that, of Entails. This 
forms Mu; subject, of a voluminous Ordoimanec, hearing dale August., 17*17. Ujm of its 
clauses jiulliJhts entails extending beyond two degrees, not including the InsTator. An 
Ordonuance., signed ]\Iay, J 7-1.9, not enough attended to, establishes a sinking fund for 
paying llm debts of the Suite, and the levy of a twentieth to constitute it,. Tho question 
of Mortmain is the subject, of an Edict in the same year. Wills form another source of 
legal difficulties which Eaguesseuii sought to simplify or remove. 

The character of Dnguessoau has boon drawn minutely, and at great length, by one 
of the most penetrating of his contemporaries, who sat, at tin* council board with him, and 
was his most decided political enemy. Nevertheless, we need go no farther than this very 
writer, the Hue do St. Simon, for a record of the Chancellor's virtues and genius: “An 
infinity of talent, assiduity, penetration, knowledge of all kinds, ail the gravity of a 
magistrate, piety and innocence of morals, formed the foundation of his character. He 
might, be considered incorruptible (St, Simon makes an exception); and with all this, mild, 
good, Immune, of ready and agreeable access, full of gaiety and poignant pleasantry, 
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without ever hurling; temperate, polished without pride, noble without u. stain of imiriw. 1 . 
Who wosld not imagine that such a until would have made an admirahie Clini/n Il..»* ? 
Yet in this he disappointed the world/’ J I is limits, according to the sum* writer, v,-iv 
indecision as a judge, ami loo high a. respect fur the lhirliaiuent. and the Mg.. I pr< J. -.ion, 
to which St. Simon averts lie sacrificed the royal authority, fu 1 1ji-' tin- acini' "-ratir wriim* 
is mistaken. Piigiiesseau compromised too much for tin* independence .,f I'orHament ; il 
is among his faults*. “ He was the fLiyo of the, m-cf piv«-i.Ji! purity of dii-iiem m>i 

perceiving huw excess of cure remlered him obscure ami nniulelligil.de. Hi.-, tarn- f..r 

science added to his other defecls. Jh‘ was fond of luugun-es. e-ipoeiully tin* iearnod 
ones, and took infmile delight in physics and mmliematics ; nor did ho oven lot mempliy jis 

alone: in fuel, it was for science that, he was hern. He would, indeed, have made an 

excellent First President, Chief Judge of Parliament ; hul. lm would Imy* Mvu he-t pim-ed 
of all at the head of the literature of llm country, of the Ae;ul<ini»i\ the i ib-crvalory. im* 
Royal College, the Libraries; (hero his tediousmos would 1 mm incommodi >1 no one, eio. 
In short, the Puke, in his scheme of restoring the uri inrrucy to evclu i\e inthiejjoe, u>uuA 
the Chancellor in hi?; way, and wished him out. of it. ,ii«- loll: tu\ ihut Dagu'-.-wati \u\'\ 
of middling stature, with a full and agrouddo countenance, even p. /he la.t oNjire-rivo of 
wisdom and of wit. 




ADDISON. 


tfuAF.Pii Ai/DTsoN, 1 lie second of the six children of I >r. Launcelnt Addison *and Jane Gulslone, 
was I»nru May 1, 1*5/2, at Milstim, in W illsijii’<*. Tin*, iVuldencss of his in Fanny seems to 
have unpaired his spirit as a boy; fur in the “ General Hiclitnmry," ih\ w l»ircl> rolaies, that 
wlion at. school in tliu country, ho was so air; till of punishment as to have absconded, lodging 
in a hollow tree in tin* Holds, till a, Luc uml cry rcslmvd him to his parents. At the 
Charter House was limned tlia!, friendship between him ami Sir Richard Steele which lod to 
tlmir close alliance, in a. now kind of literary undertaking. Addison could nut hut fool Ins 
own suporiorii y ; and Spence intimates, that t Ik * one, was ton fund uf displaying, and the* other 
tun .senile, in acknowledging it. Steele occasionally availed liiiiiself not only of his friend's pen, 
hut of his purse,. Johnson lists givmi currency to the. Mory, that Addison enforced the 
re-j»ii\nien1 of L'lOl) hy an execution. and the fact, is raid to have been dialed by Steele 
hiinselh with Van in his eyes. Hooke, i In; Human limlnriun, profe.-sed to have, received it 
from Hope. The. limgraplK-r surea: fn-ally remarks, that tin* horrower probably had not much 
]im a |Hise of repayment ; hut the len.hr, wlm ek seems to have had other notions of ,UO0, 
&rew impatient ot delay. Now no <lsit «* is assigned to this umrdote ; and Addison’s fintiue.es 
wore so low during tin- greater part of liis life, that he might have Miferod groally by tdm 
diraj/jjoiutment ; nor does it del raid, lrom tin* diameter of a man in narrow circumstances, 
that he euVrlnin.s serious tuitions of THOM. 

Ju 1HW7 Addison was entered at: IJumis College, Oxford, where lie took the degree 
oi M.A., lAhruary Villi, One of his early poetical attempts was, “An Account of 

the Greatest English T nets, inscribed to II. S. initials which Jiave keen currently 
assigned Henry ttache verdl, who is indebted, for no enviable piano in history, to liis 

trial and its con sequences. Rut a collide, friend of Addison has left it on record, that the 
initials were the property of a gentleman hearing tho same name, who died young, after 
having shown some, promise in writing a “ History of llm Me of Man A and who bequeathed 
his papers to Addison, coni tuning, among other things, the plan of a tragedy on the death 
of Socraios, which the legatee had some thoughts of working up himself. In this poem the 
writer tolls liis friend that Sponsor can no longer charm mi understanding age. Now the 
judgment of the present age disclaims this confident decision ; nor would it, he worth recording, 
but for Spence’s assertion, that tho critic had never read the “ faery Quoeuo/' when he 
drew its character. in after life he spoke of Ijjs own poem as a “poor thing;" but his 
general level as a versifier was not high. The “Campaign 3 ’ is his masterpiece iu rhyme. 

He was indebted to Congreve for his introduction to Montague, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Johnson says, that “he was then learning the trade of a courtier, aud subjoined 
Montague as a poetical name to those of Cowley and of Hryden” In 1(595 lie wrote a 

4 c 
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poem to King William, with an introduction addressed to Lord Somers, who is said 
to have sent a message to the author to desire Ins acquaintance. 

In 1699 he obtained an annual pension of 4-300 to enable him to travel 
the first year in preparation at Blois, and then departed for Italy. i hut. he 
qualified to appreciate the attractions of “ classic ground his own phrase, snee 
affectation hy contemporary critics, hut since sanctioned by general adoption,— 
his “ Travels and by the letter from Italy to Lord Halifax. His “Dialogues « 
were composed at this time. On the death of King William, in March, 1702, 
distressed for money by the stoppage of his pension. This compelled him to 1. 
to a travelling squire. The engagement seems to have been for one year only, 
at Rotterdam in June, 1703. In the “Gentlemans Magazine” for November, 


by 'rich, 'll 

lie pnswcl 
was duly 
‘red . at for 
•appears by 
.» Medals'” 
lie became 
.•come tutor 
for lie was 
18b 5, may 


be found three very curious, because characteristic, letters from the Duke of Somerset, 
surnaraed by his contemporaries the Proud, to old Jacob Tonson, forwarding a pm|M.«d Jo 
Addison to undertake the office of tutor to his son, then going abroad. We transcribe a 
passage from the second letter, as a sample of the proud Duke’s liberality : “ 1 dr-sire he 
may be more on the account of a companion in my son s travels, than as a governor, and as 
such shall ■ account. him; my meaning is, that neither lodging, travelling, nor diet, shall 
cost him sixpence ; and over and above that, my son shall present him at the year's end 
with a hundred guineas, as long as he is pleased to continue in that service to my son, by 
taking great care of him, hy his personal attendance and advice, in what he finds neecssuy 
during his time of travelling.” It appears from the Duke’s quotation of tin: answer, in flm third 
letter to Tonson, that Addison had “ other notions” of this oiler than the proposer entertained. 
“ I will set down his own words, which are these: ‘As for the recompense that is proposed 
to me, I must confess I can by no means see my account in it,’ &e.” A hundred guineas 
and maintenance was, even in those days, a mean appointment from a duke to a 
gentleman. 

Addison returned to England at the latter end of 1703. In 1,01, at the request 
of Lord Godolphin, to whom lie was introduced by the Earl of Halifax, he undertook to 


celebrate the victory of Blenheim, and composed the first portion of his poem called the 
“ Campaign.” This proved his introduction into office. After filling some inferior appoint- 
ments, he became, in 1706, IJnder-Secretary of State. About the same time, lie wrote the 
comic opera of “ Rosamond,” which was neglected by the public, has been overpraised hy 
Johnson, and is now deservedly forgotten. 

Thomas Earl of Wharton was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, December 4th, 
1708, and proceeded to liis destination April 10th, 1709, accompanied by Addison as- his 
Secretory. Addison therefore left London two days before the commencement of the 
“ Tatler,” the first number of which came out April 12th ; and his own first contribution 
appeared May 26th. His last was No. 267, and the work ended with No. 271, January 
2nd, 1710-11. In No. 93 is an article on a “ Letter from Switzerland, with Remarks on 
Travelling,” and a sly hint that “ Fools ought not to he exported,” in Addison’s happiest 
style of playful satire. The praise of original design clearly belongs to the projector of the 

“ Tatler.” Tickell however was justified in saying, that Addison’s aid “ did not a little 

contribute to advance its reputation and Steele candidly allows, that his coadjutor not 
only assisted but improved bis original scheme. In the dedication of one of his comedies, 
Steele says, “ It was advanced indeed, for it was raised to a greater thing than I intended 
it; for the elegance, purity, and correctness, which appeared in his writings, were not so 

much to my purpose, as, in any intelligible manner I could, to rally all those singularities 

of human life, through the different professions and characters in it, which obstruct anything 
that was truly good and great.” 
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'I I'uvl. Number of tlm “ Spectator " appeared March 1st, 171U-11, ami ihe paper 
\v;is dScmirimmd J KM*»*uiln?r Oth, 171^; No. non oi mrlii<l»‘«l the seventh volume. as tirst 
cnlkded h\ ri*i* |iitljli-liL*rs. 'Jim wurk was resumed -June ]Sih, 17]-i 3 with No. 550, ami 
tin' eighth volume dosed with No. <-35. of tliu first lhrty-11 ve papers of the revived 
1 * Speriafer,*' Addis-m wrote twenty-three : mope tlui it half: J»e did not contribute to the 
iiL-i thirty-iiu*. NoU\ iilistuuding the avowed purpose of exclusively treating general topics. 
Sleek* \s Whig-ism once 1 mrsl. its homnK by reprinting in tin* “ Spectator :s a preface of 

3))’. H.^hMM.d to some sermons. tor the purpo ,, .i i . of* a t.i raiding the I^uim-us unlive to it. 

Had the Number been published at I'm* miial hour, the household might. have devised 

moans for its suppresdou, with some plausible i*x.itju* for its absence from tho royal 
breakfast lahh- ; hin tho ltou-issue mil il twelve o'dodc, the linns ihnl jbr that, meal, left 
mo opening for cabal, and her M.i.ii*sl\V subjoins Wen*, lor her sake, deprived oi their 

mornings sj><*eaialiim till ilial lim;r. In No. JO Addison states the daily salts at tlireo 

thousand: dolmsou maker, it :i .teen hundred ami * * i.Lfi 1 1. y ; apparently far below the real 

immher. The latter number i oivt n on calculation from the product of the tux: tins 
assertion of the publHn r was Addison's authority ; mid la* might, in the cuiiriiienriMUoni; 
of the work, have indulged in tin* pull* oblique. No. 1 1, composed of Letters from I ho 
I dun- — from an Luder Sexh-n — on tins j\k:M|iier«ide — ami i’uppet Slmw, is ■sideeti'd hy tins 
aiiiioialnrs. as fc ' merit hr/ the attention of such as prelim! to distinguish with wonderful 
facility helwemi Addison's and StedeT papers." 1 it is wholly Steele".-:. The c ‘ (hiardiuii H 
was pubic lied in tin* interval, hetweoii tint *' Spectator's: 1 being laid down and taken up 

again. The, iirst Numlier r.unc. * »: it. March J.'ith, J713 ; the last. t)eiol»ev 1st, li J-h 

Inattention to marks Isas sometimes :-ubjecli*d Addison to umhvrA ed (•eusur**. In*. Hair 
vindieales Taco's description of Silvia, ainiiiid I in ■ '* liuardiun lull., hy a, double 
imidverl iMiee, he quote;, No. 3S for a oie-ap* »*• Ajltiimm in and ascribes to Audismi what 
was writ lei i hy Sjeeh*. The " Whig- Examiner.' and tin* ** h roe! adder, hotii i* lit. lively 
Addison's, have l«eeu enabled hy their wit. to siinivi* tie* usual fab* of parly writ . '1 lie 
funner is so much more, pungent than usual with lln: author, and excited ,.o niue.li alarm 
and jealously in Swift, that he, triumphantly remarks, h ' it is now down among tlm dead 
men;*' pan of the burthen of a, popular Tory son/. Tin* humour of tin*. Jailer Steolo 
thought; too penile foj* such blustering limes ; and is reported to have said. Hud. the. ministry 
made use of ;i lute, when they should have railed fur a. trumpet. 

On tlm demise of the other papers, J lushes formed a prpjerf, of a. society ot learned 
men of various characters, who were to meet and carry ou it conversation on all subjects, 
empowering their secretary to draw up any of their discourses, or publish any oi their 
writings, under the. title of ^ Legist erA Addison, if x answer, applauds the specimen, and 
approves the title ; hut lulls, To tell you truly, I have been m taken up with thoughts 
of that nature, for these, two or three years last past, that I must now take some time* 
pour nu: ttthn .wr, and Jay in fuel for a future work. J am in a thousand troubles for poor 
Lick, and wish that his zeal fur llm public may not be ruinous to himself ; but he has sent 
me word, that he is determined to go on, and that, any advice I can give him, in this 
particular, will have, no weight with him.” 

Tickell says respecting Cato, u lie took up a design of writing a play upon this 
subject, when he was very young at tho University, ami even attempted something in it 
there, though not a line as it now stands. The work was pevfonncd hy him in his travels, 
and re-touched in England, without any formal design of bringing it on the stage, till his 
friends of the first qualify and distinction prevailed with him to put the last finishing to it:, 
at. a time wlum they thought the doctrine of liberty very seasonable A Cibber says, that in 
1701 1 in had the pleasure of muling llu* first four ads privately with Steele, who told him 
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they wore writ ten in Italy. Oldniixun, in lus Art, of Criticism, 1(20, talks ah ml A * l-l i ■ i.*i i s? 
reluctance to resume the work, ami his request. to Hughes to write 1 1 1 * * tilth act, Acrovuiug 
to Tope, the first packed audience was in rule In support. the Distressed Mother the s-rliein# 
was tric'd again for Calri, r ’ with triumpliiiiii flier,*,. The luvr-sccms live the wtsafcft in the 
play, anil are by some supposed to liave been foisted <»n the original plan, to humour the 
false taste of the modern stage. When the tragedy was slmwn to Rope, hr udvi.nl the, 
author to print it, without committing it to tin* I heal re, as thinking il le-iUr siiirnl to the 
closet than representation. 

'Whim Lord Sunderland was sent, as lord lieuleuant to Ireland iu 1711, Audiom \\ in- 
appointed Ills secretary. This, us well as mini her step in his promotion, inn been omiiled 
by Johnsmi. In 3715 he was made a, lord of trade, fu 17H> he nnirned the ■imies-i 
Dowager of Warwick, id whom lie had long pahl his addresses. dulim-on pleicnutK Migg'rsls, 
that Ids behaviour might he not very unlike that of Sir Roger to his disdainful a Mow, 
and supposes that Urn lady might amuse herself by playing with his pulsion. Speun- dub i 
his first, acquaintance with her from his appointment us tutor to the young earl ; but as 
neither the time of that appointment is known, nor the footing on which tie stood wilh 
the family, the iirst steps in 1 his allair are left in obscurity. Tim ivmiIIi is indler kiumii. 
Mr. Tyers, iu an unpublished essay on li Addison’s Rife, and Writings,'’ says, “ Holland House 
is a large mansion, but could not contain Mr. Addison, the I'mmless of Warwick, and one 
guest, peace. 51 ITe became possessed of this house by his niaiTtnge, and di**d iu ii. His 
last and groat promotion was to the dignity of Secretary of .Slate, in 1717; bur he w;i,- 
unfit for it, and gained no new laurels by it,. Ho carried so much of the author into the otlice 
of Lhe statesman, that lie could not issue an order of more routine without being his lime iu 
hunting after unnecessary niceties uf language. During his last illness he :*ent for Huy, and 
with a confession of having injured him, promised him a recompense if 1m recovered, lie did 
not specify the nature of the injury; nor could Gay, either then or subsequently, guess at 
Ms meaning. Dr. Young furnished the received account of his interview with Lord Warwick 
oil Ida dealli-bed; but there appears to be no ground for Jolmsou’s imputation on the 
young man’s morals or principles, or fur supposing that, il, was a last, oiVort, un Addisons 
part To reclaim him. Young mentions his lordship as a youth finely accomplished, without 
a hint of looscuess either in opinions or conduct. Addison died dune 3 7th, 3710. His 
only child, a daughter, died at, Hilton, in Warwickshire, at an advanced age, in 1707. Not 
many days before his death ho commissioned Mr. Tiekeli to collect his writings ; a gentleman 
of whom Swift said that Addison was a Whig, but Tickell, flliit/hsmus. 

To ascertain the claim of short periodical papers to originality uf design, we must, look 
to the state of newspapers at an earlier date. As vehicles of information they are often 
mentioned in plays in the time of James and Charles the First, throw, in his “ Survey 
of Cornwall/ 1 first published in 1002, quotes “Mercurius Gallo-IMlgicus, 1 ’ Till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the periodical press had been exclusively political; no class of 
writers but divines and theoretical rcasoners had administered to the moral wants of society ; 
certain gentlemen, therefore, of liberal education, and men of the world, combined to furnish 
practical instruction iu an amusing form, by fictions running parallel with the political 
newspaper. Addison announces the design “ to bring philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and iu conbe-houses. 11 
In the character uf liis fictitious friend the clergyman, he speaks of “the great use this 
paper might be of to the public, by reprehending those vices which are too trivial for the 
chastisement of the law, and too fantastical for the cognizance of the pulpit;” Another object 
was to allay party viuleuce by promoting literary taste; in Steele’s figurative language, to 
substitute the luts for the trumpet. On this subject Addison says, “ I am amazed that 
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j I s (* jiV(.’ -j i-h'iul'i bo itiily made u : l* of in this way by news- writers, ami the zealots oi 
it's ; us if i; v.’ 1 '!’ 1 * :wt. ninri- advantageous to mankind to ho instructed in wisdom mid virtue 
(lion in politic* : :<u-l to bo made fathers. luidi-uuds, ami sons, Ilian counsellors mid 

Sljllc'.lli'l!." 

tii*. Jt.-Tti", wiio publish* 1 *! ;m r-iluinu of Addison's works, in 1700. with a LiFo prefixed, 
s iys licit. iio \\ ti w * one.; informed, hut. had fi.rg.jTten uu wind authority, that Addison had 
ci.llec4t*i! three liianu.-crijiT volumes of mat mah. Ho might have toiuid this in Tickcdl s Lite. 
•*]t. would have bo*m impossible for Air. Addison, who mad*: lilths or no use of letters sent 
in hv tin 1 nuiiii tuU 1 *' euiTe-puiidenta of the ' Spectator? to have executed his largu share of 
this task in so exquisite a manner. if lie had not engrafted into it many pieces tliat had lain hy 
him in lit (K* him s and minutes, which In*, from time to time collected, and ranged in order, and 
moulded into the form in which they now appear. Such are the essays upon wit, the pleasures 
of tlm imagination, tin* critique, upon Milluii, and some others/' 

Th„ original delineation of Sir Roger de Cowley, for tlm management, and keeping of 
which character Addison has been highly extolled, must. unquestionably be ascribed to Steele. 
He drew tlm outlines ; Addison principally worked up tin* portrait. -Johnson not only takes 
a fa he view of the character ; hut in contradiction to every judgment but his own, represents 
the author as sinking under the weight of it. e ‘ Tlm irregularities in Sir Rulers conduct 
seem not, so much the c Heels of a mind deviating from tlm beaten track ol life, hy tlm pressure 
of Mune. overwhelming idea, as of habitual rusliciiy, and that, negiigLMico which solitary 
grandeur naturally generates. d’lm variable weather ui the mind, tlm Hying vapours ui 
hudjUfjiit. madness, which from lium in time c.bmd reason, witimut eclipsing it, it requires so 
much nicely to exhibit, that Addison seems to have been del erred from prosecuting his own 
design/' This seems to ho a. mi-take from beginning to cud. Addison had uu more design to 
impute, incipient, madness to Sir linger than In his contrast. Sir Andrew b reeporl. Habitual 
rusticity is not the prevailing feature in a man who visili-d the metropolis e\ery season . n main 
beauty of the picture is, that Sir Unger is always ;i gentleman, although an odd one. Hear Lord 
Orford on the subject: 4k Natural humour w as tlm primary talent of Addison. His character 
of Sir Roger do Coverlcy, though inferior, in only inferior to ShakspereV, Ral stall?’ 3 tut 
however prejudiced or mistaken Johnson might, ho in this particular instance, when ho deals in 
generalities, lie traces the peculiar merits of Addison's maimer with the: touch ol a master. 
** He (topics with so much fidelity, that ho can be hardly said to invent; yet Ins exhibitions 

have an air so much original, that it, is dilHoull to suppose them not merely the product ol 

imagination/’ 

Au attempt has been made to compare the humour of Addison with that ol Moliere, of 
whom Lord Chesterfield said that no man ever ha,d so much. But a parallel between an 

essayist and a dramatic writer will not run straight ; the const ruction of the drama gives so 

much greater latitude to the display of humour, and allows of so much nearer an approach to 
extravagance, that there can he no drawn game between them, and the essayist will almost 
always he the loser. 

Asa critic, Addison's merit; is impartially and ably set forth in tlm notes to his Lite in 
l>r. Kippis’s edition of the ct Biographia Britaimiea/’ On that subject Johnson is just and 
lihoj’id. k< Addisou is now despised hy some who perhaps would never have semi his delects, 
hut by the lights which he afforded them.” By some of these arrogant despisers lie has been 
blamed for deciding by taste rather than by principles. To this Ur. "Warton, who thought him 
superior to Rvydon us a critic, briefly answers, taste must decide. Addisons style has been 
universally admired, and thought a model. Lord Orford says of Addison, Swift, Bolitigbroke* 
and l)r, Middleton, “ finch authors fix a standard by I heir writings/ 3 Johnson says lie 
did not wish 1o be energetic; Ur. Warton ullirnis that lie is so, and that often. Steele describe* 
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his habits of composition. “ This was particular in this writ er, that, when he had taken hi& 
resolution, or made his plan for what lie designed tu write, lift would walk about ;i mm m and 

dictate ifc into language with as much freedom ami ease as any one could write it donn, and 

attend to tlie coherence and grammar of what he dictated/"' Pope mys that he- urmo wit It 
fluency; but if lie laid time to correct, did it slowly and cautiously ; but that many nf the 
“ Spectators ” were written rapidly, and sent P> tin* pre-s on die iinttuit ; and 1m doubts 
whether much leisure for revival would have led lo improvement. “ lb* would alter anything 
to please his friends, before puhliiuithm, but would not. re-touch his pieces utWwufiU ; and 

I believe net one word iu * Cato/ to which I made an objection, was sulleivd to stand/' The 

lust line of “Cate’ 1 was Popes; a substitute f>r tin? original. 

We have neither room nor willingness to outer on the jealousy between these two erniiu nt 
persons. Bowies vindicates Addison's conduct, and relates the following fact, to the credit, 
of his disposition: “Though attacked by Dennis as a critic, he never mentioned hi?, mime with 
asperity, and refused to give the. least countenance to a pamphlet, which I 'ope hat! written 
upon tlie occasion of Dennis's stricture on s Cato; Tim pier.i here alluded to D the 
“ JskaiTativu of the Madness of John Dennis.'’ Dope strangely imputed Addisons pious 
compositions to the selfish motive, of au intention to lake, orders and obtain u bishopric on 
quitting administration. Johnson cites this as tlm only proof that Pope retained smiii: malignity 
from their ancient, rivalship ; with this opinion \vu cannot rjiiiUi agree. 

Addison's defect of animal spirits condemned him to silence in general company; but 
his conversation, when set ailoal by wine and the presence of confidential friends, was brilliant, 
and delightful. Steele represents him ns “ having all the wit, and nnUm*. of Terence and 
Catullus, heightened with humour more exquisite than any other man ever possessed/ 11 Thin 
high flight, is borne out by Pope's less suspicious testimony: M Addison's couvers.il imi had 
something iu it more charming than I have found in any other man/’ Toiismi and Spence 
represent him as demanding to he the first name in modem wit; and with Steele as his echo, 
depreciating Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve defended against them. We close our 
account with the following summary of his character from Jlulehinsoii's ** Ili-tory of 
Cumberland: 15 — “Addison was modest and mild, a scholar, a gentleman, a poet, and a 
Christian/’ 
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At Oh* of the sixteenth century, tin; dominions of JUiSriia, nr Muscovy, os it was 

Mien i nom generally culled., were Ikr thrown buck from the more civilised nations of southern 
i\un >|n% l»y Mm intervention of LiMimmia. Livonia. and other provinces now incorporated in the 
Russian empire, Rat then belonging ciilwT to Sw £*ilt-ii or Roland. The F/ar r>i Muscovy 
therefore possessed no ]>i>li( Height. in Mm 11 Hairs of Europe ; anil little intercourse existed, 
between tin* Court of Moscow and Mm more, polished potent ales whom it aUectod to despise 
ns barbarians, even for some lime, after the aere^'mii of tin; reigning dynasty, the house of 
Roimnmf, in jHKRaml Mu; establishment. of a mure regular government Ilian had previously 
heeu known. We only read occasionally of embassies being sent to Moscow, in general for 
Mm* purpose oT arranging commercial relations. From this state of iiisignilirauec fetor, tlm 
first Einperor of Russia, rinsed Jiis country, by inU'odiicing into it the arts oi peace, by 
eslublishiiig a, well organised and dbcipliued army in the place of a lawless body nl tumultuous 
mutineers, by creating a. navy, where scarce a merchant vessel existed heiore, and, as the 
natural result, of then* changes, by importa.nl. conquests on both the Asiatic and European 
frontiers of his hereditary dominions. for these servie.es his countrymen bestowed on him. 
yet living, Mu* title of Oreni,; mid it is well deserved, whether wo look to the magnitude of 
tho.e. services, Mie dilliculty of carrying into eiler.t his benevolent designs, which included 
nothing than the, remodelling a whole people, or Mm grasp of mind, and the iron energy 
of will, which was necessary to conceive such projects, and to overcome the diilioultiew which 
beset IIm-ul .It will nut vitiate his claim to lias epithet, that his manners were course and 
Roisteron-’, his amusements often ludicrous and revolting to a polished taste: if that claim 
Ik; (juci-.linnable. it is because. Ins who aspired Id bn the reformer of others was unable to 
control tin* violence of his own passions. 

The < tour Alexis, refers father, was actuated by somewhat of the spirit which so 
distinguished Mm son, Ih* endeavoured lit introduce Hi**. European discipline into his armies; 
he bail it much at. heart to turn the attention of the Russians to muviUme pursuits; and he 
added the fine provinces of .Moscow and Smolensk*) to his paternal dominions. At the death ot 
Alexis, in 11177, Peter was but fives years old. 3 i is eldest brother Theodore succeeded to 
tlm 1 krone. Theodore died after a reign of five years, and named Peter his successor. We 
pass in silence, over the intrigues and insurrections width troubled the young Czar's minority. 
It was not until the dose of tlni year 3GHJI, in the eighteenth ol his age, that he dually 
shook off the trammels of an ambitions sister, and assumed in reality, as well as in name, 
the direction of the state, flow he had been qualified for this task by education does not 
Hourly appear; but even setting aside the stories which attribute to his sister the detest aide 
design of leading him into all sort of excess, and. especially drunkenness, with the hope of 
mining both his constitution and intellect, it, is probable that no pains whatever had boon 
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taken to form his intellect or maimers for the station which he was to occupy. One of ihe 
few anecdotes told of- his early life is, that being struck by the appearance of u boat on 
the river Yausa, which runs through Moscow, which lie noticed to be of different construction 
from the flat-bottomed vessels commonly in use, he was led to inquire into tlm method of 
navigating it. It had been built for the Czar Alexis ly a Dutchman, who was still in 
Moscow. He was immediately sent for: he rigged and repaired the boat; and under his 
guidance the young prince learned how to sail her, and soon grew passionately fond of his 
new amusement. ITe had five small vessels built at Plescow, on the lake Peipus; and not 
satisfied with this fresh-water navigation, hired a ship at Archangel, in which he made a 
voyage to the coast of Lapland, In these expeditions his love of sailing was nourished into 
a passion which lasted through life. He prided himself upon his practical skill as a seaman; 
and both at this time and afterwards exposed himself and his friends to no small hazard by 
his rashness in following this favourite pursuit. 

The first serious object of Peters attention was to reform the army. In this he was 
materially assisted by a Swiss gentleman named Lefort; at whose suggestion ho, raised a 
company of fifty men, who were clothed and disciplined in the European manner; the 1 Indian 
army at. that time being little bettor than a tribe of Tartars. As so mi as the little corps 
was formed, Peter caused himself to be enrolled in it as a private soldier. Jt. is a, 
remarkable trait in the character of the man, that he thought no condescension degrading, 
which forwarded any of his ends. In the army he entered himself in the lowest, rank, 
and performed successively the duties of every oilier; iu the navy 1m went still further, for 
lie insisted on performing the menial duties of the lowest cabin-boy, rising step by step, 
till lie was qualified to rate as an aide seaman. Nor was this done merely for the sake of 
singularity; he had resolved that every officer of the sea or land sen ice should enter in 
the lowest rank of Ills profession, that lie might obtain a practical knowledge of every task 
or manoeuvre which it was his duty to see properly executed; and he felt that his nobility 
might scarcely he brought to submit to what in their eyes would be a degradation, except 
by the personal example of the Czar himself. Dy the help of Lefort and some veteran 
officers, several of whom, aud those the objects of his especial confidence, were Scotchmen, 
be was enabled iu a short time to command the services of a largo body of disciplined 
troops, composed one corps principally of foreigners, another of natives. Meanwhile. Im 
had not been negligent of tlic other arm ol* war; for a number of Dutch ami Wimfinn 
workmen were employed in building gun-boats and small ships of war at Yorouifz, on ilm 
river Don, intended to secure the command of the sea of Azof, and to assist in capturing 
the strong town of Azof, then held by the Turks. The possession of this plan* was of 
groat importance, from its situation at, the mouth of the Don, commanding across lt> {l u! 
Mediterranean seas. Jlis first military attempls were accordingly directed against it, and 
he succeeded in taking it iu I GOG. 

In the spring of the ensuing year, the empire being tranquil, mid the young f'zarV, 
authority apparently established on a safe footing, lie determined to 1m\cl into foreign 
countries, to view with his own eyes, and become personally and practically familiar with 
the arts and institutions of refined nations. There was a grot esq uenoss in bin manner of 
executing this design, which has teiiclc.il, more probably than even its real merit, to mak n 
it one of the common places of history. livery child knows how tlm Czar of Muscovy 
worked in the dock-yard of Saardara in Holland, as a common carpenter. In most, men 
this would have been affectation; and perhaps there was some tinge of that weakness in 
the earnestness with which Peter handled the axe, obeyed the olficers of the dock-yard, 
and, in all points of outward manners and appearance, put, himself on a level with the 
shipwrights who were earning their daily bread. Most men too would have thought, it 
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ui:iiV'v,'--:.iy, :?!;!■ .• prince. mtiMi; upon creating a navy, should learn the mere mechanical 
t ( i*j v ‘v Jit'i* ; ‘,111^1 that his lime would have been hotter employed in 
siuiiyui.; \U* - ri.Tnv*: imii: M- ie,l wilh navigation, and the discipline and dotulls of the 

■-•■rwcv :i.- i:i the best schools. It seems, however, to have been the 

Inm id I t-v-, mind always to boom at the beginning; a sound maxim, though here perhaps 
i 1 ' 1 * h**y (Mi ;-i':j-oiuIiIo in Hinds. Mo have said, that ho .scrupulously went through the 
inwc i M'rviiv, ui tin* army and navy: probably he thought it * L s necessary that one who 
iiim-'i! nr 'Touting ami directing a navy should not he ignorant, of tlie practical art of 
ship-building a = that a general should hi* capable of performing himself the movements 
which he dovr-iy Ihe jirivaie to execute. And his abode and occupations in Holland formed 
only pari m an exI'Muiw plan. <>n quhring Russia he sent sixty young Russians to Venice 
mid Leghorn to learn ship - building and navigation, and especially the construction and 
management oi the large galleys moved by oars, which were so much used by the Venetian 
republic.. Olliers he. seiil into Holland, with similar instructions; others into Hennauy, to 
study the, art oi war, and make themselves well acquainted with iho discipline and tar, ties of 
tlie tuTiuan troops. So that, while his personal labour at Saardam may have been stimulated 
in part by affectation of singularity, in part perhaps by a. luve of bodily exertion common in 
men ol hi.*; busy and ardent temper, it would be unjust not to give him credit fur higher 
motives; such as the desire b> become thoroughly acquainted with the art of ship-building, 
which lie thought so important, and to set u. good example of diligence to those whom 
he had sent out. on a similar voyage, nf (‘duration. 

Peter remained nine, mouths in Holland, the greatest part, of which he spent in the 
duck yard nf Saardam. He. displayed unwearied zeui in seeking nut and endeavouring to 
comprehend cvriylhing of interest, in science and" art, especially iu visiting manufactories. In 

rlumiary, I I'dJS. be sailed fur London in an Knglbh man-of-war, sent oul expressly tu bring 

him u\er. II is chief object was to perfect, himself in the higher branches of ship-building. 
With (his view he occupied Mr. Evelyn' r, house, adjoining this dock-yard nf Deptford; and 
there remain in that gentleman's journal ,-ome curious notices of tin: manners of the Czar 
and his liuu-rlmld, which were of the haM. refined description. During his stay lie showed 
the •■'nine i-anu^tuesi in inquiring into all things miinerlcd with tin- maritime and commercial 
greatne's of the ei.uniry, as Indore in Holland; and he, took away near five hundred 
per, on-; in his suit, eom.isling of naval captains, pilots, gunners, surgeons, and workmen in 
vaiim; trades, imperially those connected with the naval service. In England, without 
assuming bis rank, he censed to wear the nl.tirc and adopt the habits of a common 
workman; and lm had frequent hit mvourse with William III., who is said to have conceived 
a, strong liking for him, notwii Islanding the mmouthness of his manners, ivimllor painted a 

portrait of him for llm King, said to be a good likeness, from which our plate is engraved. 

He left, London In April, HJiiH, and proceeded to Vienna, principally to inspect the 
Austrian troops, then esteemed among the best iu Europe. He had intended tu visit. Italy ; 
but his return was hastened by the. tidings of a dangerous insurrection having broken out, 
which, 1 hough m p pressed, seemed to render a longer absence from the scat of government 
inexpedient. TJio insurgents were childly composed of the Russian soldiery, abetted by ii 
large, parly who thought every thing Russian good, and hated and dreaded the Czar's 
innovating temper. Of those who had taken up anus, many were slain in battle; tins 
rest, with many persons of more rank and consequence, suspected of being implicated in the 
revolt, were retained in prison until the Czar himself should decide their fate. Numerous 
stories of hi* extravagant cruelties on tin's occasion have been told, which may safely be 
pushed over as wuwoHhy of credit. It is certain, however, that considerable severity was 
idiovvu. Many cui/mis who had not borne anus were condemned to death as instigators of 
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the rehellion, and tlieir frozen bodies exposed on the gibbets, or thrown by 1,10 vry.y-Mil-. 
remained throughout the winter, a fearful ei.-rtae.le to i«*-m by In s.,n.e n.r-unU it is 
stated that two thousand of the soldiery were ].ut to death: out tin. absurd l.u -In.-.R l-.d 
of Peter's conduct oil this occasion afford oH.ortunity for a doubt, wuieh \y- goidlv -"t-rtum, 
whether justice was suffered to lead to such wholesale butchery. J’ iw ii.Burr.Mtwu 1-d o. 
the comjiiele rein odd Ling of the Rnssiau army, on the same i.hui whieu had fdmauy been 

partially adopted. . , , ... . * r , . 

limn* the year ] R09 Hie Czar was eluelly nmipn’.l l.y n\i\ retnrm::. Amn-dm- to 

his own account, as published in ins. journal, he regulated the V nn. caused iniiisLilium 
to be puhlishod of various treatises on military and meehani-al seienee, and lurtory; no 
founded a school for the navy ; others for tie- study of the Latin, German, ami other language. ; 
he encouraged his subjects to cultivate foreign trade, which b-ibra they had absolutely 
been forbidden to do under pain of d-atli ; he. altered the Itu.-siau cal-inlur, m uhieli the 
year hogan on September 1st, to agree in that paint, with 1.1m practice of other natimis; ho 
broke through the Oriental custom of not suffering women to mix in general ,-ort-ty; uml 
lie paid sedulous attention to the, improvement of his navy on the river I Mi. We ha\o 
the testimony of Mr. Deane, an English ship-builder, that tie, Czar bad turned hi. manual 
labours to good account., who states in a letter to England, that “the Czar has s-t up ’» 
ship of sixty guns, where he is bath foreman ami master- builder; ami, not to Hatter him. 
I’ll assure your Lordship, it will be the lmst ship among them, and it. is all from bis own 
draught: how he framed her together, ami how lio made the mould.-', ami in short a 
time as lie did, is really wonderful/ 3 

He introduced an improved breed of sheep tnmi Su'&oiiy and Silesia; despatched 
engineers to survey the different provinces of his extensive empire; sent persons skilled in 
metallurgy to the various districts in which mines were to he. fnuuu; established ninmilimbuh's 
of arms, tools, stuffs; and encmimged foreigners skilled in the usdul arts to settle hi 
Russia, and enrich it by the produce of their industry. 

We cannot trace the progress of that protracted contest between Sweden and hiissia, 
in which tlic short-lived greatness of Sweden was broken: we can only state the causes 
of the war, and the important results to which it led. Peter’s principal motive fur engaging 
in it was his leading wish to make Russia a maritime and commercial nation. r l »> this end 
it was necessary that she should he possessed of ports, of which however she had none hut 
Archangel and Azof, both most inconveniently situated, as well in respect oi Ihe. Hu.-riaii 
empire itself, as of the chief commercial nations of Europe. On the. waters <d the Ihdrlc 
Russia did not possess a foot of coast. Roth sides ui the Ikiltie, both sides ol the Lull 
of Finland, the country between the liearl of that gulf and tint lake Ladoga, including 
both sides of the river Neva, and the western side of Lake Ladoga itself, and tint jmrlhmt 
eud of Luke Peipus, belonged lo Sweden. In the year 17(H), Charles XI!. being hut 
eighteen years of age, Denmark, Poland, and Russia, which had all of thorn sufh k r*Ml 1mm 
the ambition of Sweden, formed a league to repair their losses, presuming on (he wi'iiknw. 
usually inherent in a miuorily. The object of Russia was the restoration ut tin* proviunu 
of Ingria, Carelia, and Wiborg, the country round the head of the Gull of Unlaud, which 
formerly had belonged to her; that of Poland, was the recovery id Livonia and Kstlmnia, 
the greater part of which had been ceded by her to Charles XL of Sweden. Denmark was 
to obtain Holstein and Sleswick. Rut Denmark and Poland very soon withdrew, stud left 
Russia to encounter Sweden single-handed. To this she was entirely unequal ; her army, 
the hulk of it undisciplined, and even tlic disciplined part unpractised in the Held, was. no 
match for the veteran troops of Sweden, the terror of Germany. In the battle of Narva, 
a town on the river which runs out of the Peipus lake, fought November 30th, 1700, nine 
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th,. Svwdes ritually near forty thousand Russians, strongly intrenched and 

whii ;> tiiiiii.cmu nrlill-ry. Had Churles prosecuted his success with vigour, he might 
pr**h;ibij h;t s' i 1 d.-inyed f.-r unity years the rise of Russia; hut whether from contempt or 
mi-ttikc, In* tif voted his wind* attention to the war in Poland, and left the Czar at liberty 
t.i n-eruif and dLripIine hi* army, and improve the resources of his kingdom. In these 

IjhMir: hf‘ wo: mod diligent. Jlis troop*, practiced in frequent skirmishes witii the Swedes 
qu.irlri nl in Ingria and Livmiin, rnpidly improved, and on the cidubrat ed field, ot I’ultowa 
|,rnk»* in}- Wri* tl Hi power of Hilaries XII. This decisive action did not take place until 
July t w ih, 17ft!i. The interval was occupied by a scries of small, hut important additions 
t„ f}„. 1 ; iic * i, t n Icrrit-ay. In 1701-2, great, part of Livonia and liigriu were subdued, 

including tlm. hmilv-i of the Neva, where, on May 27th, 1703, this city of fit. Petersburg 
was founded. It was nut till 1710 that the compiest of Cuurland, with the remainder of 
Livonia, including the important harbours oi Riga ami Level, gave to Russia that free 
navigation of tin* 1 initio Sen which Peter had longed for as the greatest benefit which he 
could confer upon his country. 

After tlm battle of Puitowa Charles Jlml to Turkey, where he continued for some 
years, shut out from Ids own dominions, and intent chiefly on spiriting the Porte to make 
war on Rus.-ia. In this lm succeeded; hut hostilities were terminated almost at their 
beginning, by the battle of the Truth, fought July 20th, 1711, in which the Russian 
army, not mustering more titan forty thousand men, and surrounded by five times that 

number of Turks, owed its preservation to Catherine, iirrt. the mistress, at this lime 
the wife, and finally the acknowledged partner and successor uf Peter iu the throne of 

RitivJa. Rv her coolness and prudence, while the L/ar, exhausted by fatigue, anxiety, 
ami xelf-repn inch, was labouring under nervous convulsions, to which he was liable 
throughout life, a treaty was concluded willi tin* \ izior iu command of the Turkish army, 
by which tlm Ruwinns preserved indeed life, liberty, and honour, but were obliged to 
ivsign A /of, to give up th 1 * lhrts and bum the vessels built to command the sea homing 
thul mime, and to consent to oilier stipulations, which must, have been very hitter to the 
hitherto siure. slid conqueror. Returning to the seat, of government, liis foreign policy for 
die next few years was directed to breaking down the power of Sweden, and securing 
his new metropolis by protending his conquests on the northern side oi tlm Gulf of 1 inland. 
Here, lie was entirely successful £ and the whole oi 1* inland itself, and of the Gult, fell 
into his hands. These provinces were secured to Russia by the peace of Nieustadt, in 
172L Upon this occasion the nanalo or state assembly of Russia, requested him to 
assume flic title of Emperor of all the Russian, with the adjuncts of Great, arid Father 
of his Country. 

Of tiie private history and character of Peter, we have hitherto said nothing. Be 
was passionately loud of ardent spirits, and not only drank very largely himself, hut took 
a pleasure in compelling others to do the same, until the royal ban que ling-room became 
ji. who of the most, revolting debauchery and intoxication. Rut towards the close of life* 
Ids habits, when alone, wore temperate, even to abstemiousness. Iu his domestic relations 
he was far from happy. At the ago of seventeen he married a Russian lady, named 
Eudoxia f jHpouehin, whom he divorced in less than three years. According to some 
accounts, ibis separation was caused by her infidelities ; according to others, by her 
nhstinate hostility to all his projects of improvement; a hostility inculcated and encouraged 
by Urn priesthood, in whose eyes all change was an abomination, and the worst of changes 
fim:m made professedly hi imitation of the barbarous nations inhabiting the rest of Europe. 
Ry her the tor had one son, Alexis, heir to the throne; who, under the guardianship 
of his weak and bigoted mother, grew up in the practice of all low debauchery, and with 
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tli g same deference to the priesthood, ami dislike tu change, which bad cost lur-rh lb*' 
society of her husband. The degeneracy of this, his eldest, and long his only son, \vu*> 
a serious affliction to Peter; the more so, if he reflected justly, because be could not 
hold himself guiltless of it, in having intrusted tins education of his legitimate successor 
to one, of whose incapacity for the charge ho had ample proof. It appears irom authentic 
documents, that even so early ns the battle of the I ’ruth, Peter had contemplated the noc'vsity 
of excluding his son from the throne. Iu the close ol the year l*lb 5 he addressed 
a serious expostulation to Alexis, in which, after reviewing the errors ol his pari, life, he 
declared liis fixed intention of cutting oil’ the Prince from the sum*sHnn. unless In- should 
so far amend as to afford a reasonable hope of his reigning for the good ol bis people, lie 
required him either to work a thorough reformation in his life and maimers, or In retire t» 
a monastery; and allowed him six months to deliberate upon this alternathe. At tlm cud 
of the time Alexis quitted Russia, under pretence of going to his father at fopeubagmi ; but. 
instead of doing so, he fled to 'Vienna. Uc was induced, however, tu return by promises 
of forgiveness, mixed with threats in the event of bis continued disobedience, and arrived at 
Moscow, February 13tli, 1718. On the following day, the clergy, the chief nllicciv. of state, 
and the chief nobility were convened, and Alexis, being brought before them as a prisoner, 
acknowledged himself unworthy of the succession, which lie resigned, entreating only that 
his life might be spared. A declaration wars then read on the part of the tzar, reciting 
the various delinquencies of which his son had been guilty, and ending villi the solemn 
exclusion of him from the throne, and the Humiliation of Peter, his own infant, son by 
Catherine, as the future Emperor. To this solemn act of renunciation Alexis ret hi s hand. 
Thus far there is nothing to blame in the parent's conduct, unless it, be considered that 
in the promise of forgiveness a reservation of his son's hereditary right was implied. 1 1 is 
subsequent conduct was severe, if not faithless. Not content with what had been done, 
Peter determined to extract from Alexis a full confession of tlw* plans which he, had 
entertained, and of the names nf his advisers. For near live months tin; wretched young 
man was harassed by constant interrogatories, iu his replies to which considerable 
prevarication took place. It was on the gnmml of this prevarication that, in duly, I T.I H, 
the Czar determined to bring his son to trial. Hy the laws of Russia a father had 
power of life or death over his child, ami the Czar absolute power over the lives of his 
subjects. Waiving these rights, however, if such oppressive privileges deserve the name, 
he submitted the question to an assembly of the chief personages of the realm; and the 
document which he addressed to them on this occasion bears strong evidence to the 
honesty of liis purpose, unfeeling as that purpose must appear. On duly Bill, that 
assembly unanimously pronounced Alexis worthy of death, and on the next day hut one 
Alexis died. The manner of liis death will never probably he entirely clean'd up. 

Rumour of course attributed it to violence; but there are many circumstances, ulm-li 
render this improbable. One argument against it. is to be. found in tlm character of 
Peter himself, who would hardly have hesitated to act this tragedy in tlu: fan; of Um 

world, had lie thought it necessary to act it at all. Why Iu* should have incurved 
the guilt of an action scarce one degree removed from midnight murder, when the 
object might have been effected by legal menus, and the odium was already incurred, 
it is not easy to say. lie courted publicity for his conduct, and submitted himself to 
the judgment of Europe, by causing the whole trial to he translated into several 
languages, and printed. His own statement intimates that, he had not intended U> enforce 

the sentence; ami proceeds to say, that on July Cd.li, Alexis, after having beard the 

judgment read, was seized by fits resembling apoplexy, and died the following day, having 
seen bis father and received his forgiveness, together with the last rites of the ('I reek 
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rV ^-‘" 1L tins y the it*ss improbable, because intemperance had injured the Prince’s 
titiih'ifi, mid n 1<‘!nl«-iii*y t ^ tits Was hereditary in ihe family. 

U our * !s* -f the latter yours of Percrs lif.* appear meagre and unsatisfactory, it 
'* 7|> that tlji* history (.1 that life is tdio history of a great empire, which it 

v. ouid in* vain to cojid-aisi* within our limils, were they greater tlinn they are. Results are 
ull ih;.‘l wv are competent to deal with. Prom the peace of NIeustadt, the exertions of 
Pi-ior, 'till rini’i-iiiitliug, vreiv directed more to consolidate and improve the internal condition 
'f ; h " i*y * niching over the changes which lie had already made, than to effect 

lortuiT compacts. or new revolutions in policy or manners. He died February 8th, 1755, 
?e:ivmg no surviving male K-ur*. Sonic time before, lie hail caused the Empress Catherine 
tl ' be solemnly crow Hi *d and associated with him on the throne, and to her he left the 
charg.' of fostering those schemes of civilization which he had originated. 

Of die numerous works which Irout wholly «»r in part of* the history of Peter the Great, 
dint of \ oltahv, not tic* most, trustworthy, is probably the most widely known. Fuller 
in formal mu will In* loiiud in the “Journal do Pierre le Grand, ecrit par Jui-incmo f 1 in 
flic Memoirs published under the name of Kestcsuranoi, mid the Anecdotes of j\l. Sfiehlin. 
i'br English works, we may refer to Tuuke’s “History of Russia/' ami the “Life of 
Peter, ' in t)je “Family 
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Geoeoe Fuedeetc Uanhuij, Tvlmm we will venture to will tin.- grvaJoul of uwrii-iiiiH, 
considering the .state in which lie fmmd liis art, and tli« imaits a, I liis ciHiirijaml, w.tu Imii 
at Halls, in the Duchy (if Magdeburg, February lid. KlrU. He was iuieudol, aim*: t, fri,u 
his cradle, for the profession of the civil law; but, at the early age i,f seven, he !imr»ite.;te<! 
so uncontrollable an inclination, ami so decided a talent, lor the study of mu«ir that hi.-t 
father, an eminent physician, wisely consented to change Ins ileMiiMtimi, ami Mili'.-ivd him io 
continue under the direction of a master of those studies, which he had hoen secretly punning 
with no other guide than his owu genius. 

Friedrich Zaeliau, organist of the cathedral church of Halle, was the. furl ami indeed 
the chief instructor of Handel. ILu discharged the duties of his nliiiv so well, that hi:- pupil, 
when not nine years old, bad become competent to ollieiatn for ids teacher, and had couipo. ei|, 
it is said, many motets for the service of the church. A set of sonatas, written bj him when 
only ten years old, was in tlio possession of George IJL, and pveUihly forms part of the 
musical libnu-y of our present sovereign. 

In 1703 Handel went to Hamburg, where the opera was then flourishing under the 
direction of lteinliard Kciser, a master of deserved celebrity, but whose gaiety and expensive 
habits often compelled him to absent himself from the theatre. On one of these occasions 
Handel was appointed to fill liis place as conductor. This preference of a junior roused 
the jealousy of a fellow-performer, named Matthcsun, to such a degree, that a rencontre 
took place between the rivals in the street; and llandel was saved from a sword-thrust, 
which, probably would have taken fatal effect, only by tlm interposition of a music-score’ 
which lie carried buttoned up under his coat. Till this time lie had occupied Imt a very 
subordinate situation in the orchestra, that of second ripkvo violin; for from the period of 
liis father’s death he had depended wholly on liis own exertions, nobly delonnming not: In 
dimmish his mother's rather straitened income by any demands on her for pecuniary 
assistance. But now an opportunity for making known liis powers was arrived ; for the 
continued absence of the conductor lveisor from his post induced the manager to employ 
Handel in setting to music a drama called “Alumna." So great was the success of this 
piece, that it was performed thirty nights without interruption. The yenr following lie 
composed “Florinda;” and soon after, “Nerone” both of which were received in as 
favourable a manner as his first dramatic effort ; hut not one of these is to he found in tlm 
collection formed by George HI., and they seem quite unknown to all writers on music 
except by their titles. 

The success of his operas at Hamburg produced a sum which enabled him to visit 
Italy. Florence was the first city in which he made any stay. He was there received in the 
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kindest manner by the Grand Duke Giovanni Gaston de Medicis, and produced the opera of 
“ Kodrigo in 1709, for which lie was presented with a hundred sequins, and a service of plate. 
Tlicncci he proceeded lo Venice, where he brought out “ Agrippina ” whidi was received with 
acclamation, and performed twenty-seven nights successively. It seems that horns and other 
wind instruments were in this opera first used in Italy as accompaniments to tlic voice. Here 
the charm's of his music made an impression on. the famous beauty and singer. Signora 
Vittoria, a lady particularly distinguished by the Grand Duke; but in this, as in every 
instance of a similar kind, Handel showed no disposition to avail himself of any partialities 
exhibited in his favour. TIis thoughts were nearly all absorbed by his art, and it is but 
just to conclude that he was also iniluenccd by those sentiments of moral propriety which so 
distinctly marked his conduct through life. It is to be admitted, however, that he was 
too much inclined to indulge in the pleasures of the table. 

On visiting Home he was hospitably and kindly entertained by the Cardinal Ottoboni, 
a person of the most refined taste and princely magnificence. Huskies his splendid collodion 
of pictures and statues, lie possessed n library of music of great extent, and kept in bis 
service an excellent band of per formers, which was under the direction of the celebrated 
(Wo, lli. At one of the parties made by the Cardinal, Handel produced the overture to 
“ 11 Triunlb del Tempo,'” which was attempted by Ihe bund so unsuccessfully, that the composer, 
in his hasty manner, snatched the violin from Corelli, ami played the most difticult passages 
with Ills own hand. Tin- Ltalian, who was all modesty and meekness, ingenuously confessed 
Unit, he did not understand the kind of music; and, when Handel still appeared impatient, 
only said, Ma, earn ttnssone, rptcstu illusion e nel stile Fniuecse, di ch'io nwu nfintendu” 1 
— f' 4 Dut, my dear Saxon, this music; is in the French style, which I do not understand ”) 
And far Corelli was perfectly right.; IJainieI\s overtures arc formed after the model of 
Lully, though, it is hardly necessary to add, he improved wluit lie imitated. This anecdote 
indicates tin* vast superiority in point of execution possessed by the. moderns. A learner of 
two years’ taaiiditig would now play the violin part, of any of lJaudtTs overtures, at first 
sight, without a fault. 

At Romo, IlundeJ composed his Trionlb del Tempo,*’ the words of which were written 
for him by tlm (.'ardinal I'muphilil, and a kind of or oratorio, .La Rtaurmume.” 

The former ho afterwards brought out in London, with English words by l>r. MiwJl, under 
the title of the kC Triumph of Time and Truth.” From Lome lie went to Naples, where he 
was treated with every mark of distinction, Hut be now resolved, notwithstanding tlm 
many attempts mailt; to Keep him in Italy, to return to Germany ; and in 1710 reached 
Hanover, where lie found a generous patron in the Elector, who subsequently ascended the 
English thrum.’ as George J. Here lie met the learned composer, Ktefthni, who having 
arrived nL a time of life when retirement becomes desirable, resigned Ids office of Maestro 
tli Capelin to the KUsrtor, and Handel was appointed Jris successor, with a salary of 1500 
crowns, upon condition Hurt lie would return to the court of Hanover at Hie termination of 
bis travels. 

Towards the end of 1710 JIamlel arrived in London. He was' soon introduced at 
court, and honoured with marks of Queen Anne’s favour. Aaron Hill was then manager of 
the Italian Opera, and immediately sketched a drama from Tassos “ Jerusalem/' which Kossi 
worked into an opera under the name of “Iilnahlo,” and Handel set to music. This was 
brought out in March, 1711 ; and it is stated in the Preface that it was composed in a 
fortnight, — a strong recommendation of a work to those who delight hi the wonderful rather 
than in the excellent: but in fact there is nothing in this which could have put the composer 
to much expense either of time or thought. Baudot undoubtedly wrote better operas than 
any of his contemporaries or predecessors ; but he was controlled by the habits and tastes 
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of the day, ami knew by experience tlmf two or tiuv g j "»i j.i**ri wore .. irm-h t :•* 
fashionable froipieuUirs of lln» Italian theatre would INt » -n *•*, in hi< time. 

At the close of 17*11 In* returned to I i‘r, but ivvi lh-.l L-mion Ian* in 1 7 1 *: ; .run 
shiwtly after was selected, not without ninny murmur. from Kiu/lMi nurmiuM-. b. comp.* * , 
Tii Heum and Jubilalc mi (ici'ihuh nf tin* peace of 1 uv-Ek, Th* 4 i '»'?i -i-s 1 1* 1 * 1 mi him a 
pension of two hundred pounds ns tin* ivwnrd of hi/ labour; and a- ho v.,o >’* ilu-i; < *il In 
write again for tho Italian stage, In* newr thought of tvtu ruing hi hi' ne/.v.vmrni at I l.iix«>v< ( i . 
till the accession of the Elector to tin* Hritbh thrum* reminded him of hi- uegito) «.f hi-. 
royal employer ami patron. On the arrival of Hoorge 1. in Emi-hm, Handel vv acini tin- 
courage to present himself at court; hut his tVieiul, Huron Kilimniseyey. hud tin* mtilio -, 
to get him restored to royal favour. Tin* pleading Wuicr-imr-ie," performed during an 
excursion made up the river by the King, was llie means by which tin* Herman har.-n 
brought about the reconciliation ; and this was accompanied by an addition of two Imudrni 
pounds to the pension granted by tjuceu Anne. 

Erom the year 1715 tu 17^(1 Ilaudel composed only three operas. The three tir-l 
years of this period lie passed at the Earl of HuHingl oil's. where In* was cnndautly in dm 
habit of meeting Pope, who, though devoid of any taste for music, always spoke and wrote in 
a, flattering manner of the Herman composer. The other two years lie devoted to tin* imke 
of Chandos, Tope's Timon ; and at l 'animus, the duke’s seal, he produced many of his 
anthems, which must be elapsed among the finest of his works, together with the greater 
number of his hauthois concertos, sonatas, lemons, and organ fugues. 

A project was now funned by several of the English nubility for erecting llie .Italian 
theatre into an Academy of Music, and Handel was chosen as manager, with, a condition 
that lie should supply a certain number of operas. In pursuance of this, lu* went In Invsdcn 
to engage singers, and brought hack with him several of great celebrity, Senesino among 
the number. His first opera under the new system was “ iiudaiuiKtu,” the success of which 
was astonishing. But there were at that time two Italian composers in London, Hononcini and 
Attilio, who till then had been attached to the opera-house, and were not without powerful 
supporters. These persons did not passively notice the ascendency of J landed, and the, 
insignificance into which they were in danger of falling; they persuaded several weak and 
some factious people of noble rank to espouse their cause, ami to oppose the Herman 
intruder, as they called the new manager. Hence arose those feuds to which Swift hits given 
immortality by his well-known epigram ; and lienee may be traced II:m del’s retirement from 
a scene of cabal, persecution, and loss. The final result of this, however, was fort mm to, 
for it led to the product inn of his greatest works, Lis oratorios, which not only amply 
compensated him for all the injury which his fortune sustained in this contest, hut raised 
him to a height of lame which he could never have gained by his Italian operas. 

The two contending parties, wishing to appear reasonable., proposed something like 
terms of accommodation : these were, that ail opera In three acts should be ct.mpo'md by 
the throe rivals, one act Ly each, and that lie who best succeeded should Jor evir alter 
take the precedence; The drama chosen was “JMussiu Kcevola," of which .lloimiicini u- 1 
the first act, Handel the second, and Attilio the third. Hamid's “won the cauic/’ and 
Bonnnemis was pronounced the next iu merit. But, strange to say, though one h no doubt 
strained his ability to the utmost in tins struggle, not a single piece in the whole opera 
is known in the present day, or is, perhaps, to be found, except in the lit in tries of curious 
collectors. 

This victory left Handel master of die field for some, years, ami tin* Academy 
prospered. During this period lie brought out; about fifteen „f his best operas. lint dm 
genius of discord must always have a seat iu the temple of harmony, and a dbpulr between 
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. ^ 1 ’ 1 * ^riuan niamigcr and the Italian soprano, ttuiiusinu, renewed former quarrels, broke u]i 
>ho Academy, materially damaged the fortune of the great composer, and was the cause of 
infinite voxulinii 1u him during much of his future life. 

1 >r. A i*l nit hunt, always u staunch friend of Handel, now became. li is champion, and his 
ridicule had more weight, with the sensible portion of the public. Hum the Jutilo arguments, 
it tney deserve the name, advanced by the noble supporters of tienosino. Hut fashion and 
prejudice wm*, as usual, too strong fur reason: a rival opora-lmuso was opened in Lincolns 
Jim I ields ; and idler having computed several in*w operas, comprising some of his best, 
mid having sacrificed nearly the whole of his property and injured Ida health, in a sjdrit l 
Httcuipt to support the cause ui* the lyric, stage against the presumption of singers, and the 
lolly ni tiled r abettors, Handel was at lad. compelled to terminate his ini* licet ual labours, 
mid stop his ruinous expenses, by abandoning the contest and the Italian opera together. 

lie* sacred musical drama, or oratorio, was ultimately destined to repair his all but 
ruined fortune, and to establish bis lame beyond the reach of cavil, and for ever. ** Kstlior/’ 
ih< i words of which it. is said were the joint, production of "Hope and Arbuthuot, was composed 
tor t lie link e. ui t 'liiunlus, in liiftJ. In 17dU it was performed ten nights at the, Uav market, 
or Kings ! lieatrc. 1,1 Deborah was produced m I7i!lh and in the’iaiuo year ’* Atlialia 11 

was brought out at: Oxford. These three oratorios wore p.-rJbrmed at Covent Harden, 

iu the Lent ui I/di. u Aids and < i.i hit i*il mid "Alexander's I 'Vast 1,1 were brought, rmt. in 
1 1 ')■) ; k< Israel in Lgypt,’ in 17*1^; *■ 3 /Allegro ed il I'/MiseruHu,''' in 17d(). :: Saul ” 

was produced at. the theatre in Linndn'.s Iim-lields, in 17-10. Hut up to this period bis 
oratorios iailml to reimburse him for the expenses ineiirred ; and ev*u the, <fc Messiah,"* 
that sublime, and matchless work, was ti* Dr. Hurn.y, Sir J«iiu Hawkins, and JJamh-lV first 
biographer, Mr. Mainwaiing. ail agree in slating, not, only ill utteiuIuU buL ill received, 
wli'*n first, given to tin* public, in die capital of (lie empire, in 1711. 

i^iich mi: carriages, ami a, severe Jit ui i lines*, (he supposed eotiseqiieiiee. of tiiem, 

del cruiineii him to try bis oraloriu.. in tie* lister kingdom, where he hop»*d to be out of 
tin. reach of prejudice, eti\y, am! hostility. Dublin wa". at. t licit time uoled for the. gaiety 
and splendour n| its court, and the opuii nee and spirit of its principal inhabitants, Handel 
IlieieJmv judged wisely in appealing to sucli a people, i'npe, ifi his '* Dimeiad," alludes to 
Hus jiart ut his hi. lory, introducing a. poor phantom as representative of the Italian Opera, 
who thus instructs Duluei.s : 

Uul kuo ii, nil soon, rebellion will rommciicr. 

If .Mu ni«! meanly borrows aid from sense: 

Strong in u* w «mn.\ to! giant Handel stands, 
bike bold Hriateus, with a hundred hands: 

To Mir, to muse, lo shake the soul lie conics. 

And dove’s own thunders Ibllrw Mars’s drums. 

Am-.st. liiin, empress, or you sleep no more. — 

She beard — and drove him to th’ Hibernian shore.*’ 

On bin arrival in Dublin;’ wo are told by J)r. Durnry, in bis w Corumonior.it ion of 
1 Jundej;" “■ ho, with equal judgment and humanity, began by performing tin* u jMoHshi]i^ > for' 
tin* benefit, of tins city prison. This act of genmusit.y ami bouevolcneo me.!, with universal 
approbation, as well as hi.*; music, wliicJi was admirably performed/” Jlo remained in 
Ireland about, nine mouths, whew his finances began to mend, uu earnest, Jt .s it, ware, of 
llu* more favourable reception which lie experienced ou returning to Loudon in 174:2. lie 
then recommenced Ills oratorios at Coveiifc Harden: “ Samson w was tlm first performed. 
And now fortune seemed to waif, on all his undertakings; and he took the tide at. the 
flood. J ID last oratorio became most popular, and iliy “ Messiah “ was now received with 

-1 i. 
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universal admiration and applause. Dr. Bunny remarks : * l From that lime fo tin pr» *mf 
tliis great work lias been heard in all parts of the kingdom with increasing re-vero.nct and 
delight; it has fed the hungry, clothed the miked, fostered the orphan," and, I might 
have added, healed the sick. Influenced by the most disinterested motives of humanity, 
Handel resolved to perform his “ Messiah ” annually for the benefit of the Foundling 
Hospital, and, under bis own direction and dial of hi> Mienm-nn? s it added to the fund of 
that charity alone the sum of £10,800. How much it has produced to oilier benevolent 
institutions, it is impossible to calculate ; the amount must ho enormous. 

He continued his oratorios till almost the moment of his death, and derived considerable 
pecuniary advantage from them, though a considerable portion of the nobility persevered in 
their opposition to him. George II., however, was his sternly patron, and constantly 
attended his performances, when they were abandoned by most of his court. 

In the close of life, Handel had the misfortune to lose his sigl.it, from an at luck of 
gutta serena, in 1751, This evil for a time plunged him into deep despondency ; but when 
the event was no longer doubtful, . an earnest and. sincere -sense - of religion enabled him t6 

bear his affliction with fortitude, and ho- not ' only continued to perform, but even to 

compose, lor this, purpose lie employed as . • his. • amanuensis- Mr. John Christian Smith, 
a good musician, who furnished materials for a life of his employer and friend, and 
succeeded him in the management of the oratorios.' “ To see him, however,” Dr. 

Burney feelingly observes, u fo*d to the organ after tins calamity at upwards of seven! y 
y curs of age, and then conducted towards the audience to make his accustomed obeisance, 
was a sight so truly afflicting to persons of sensibility, as greatly diminished their 

pleasure in hearing him perform.” 

His last appearance in public was on the 0th of April, 1759. He died that day 

week, on Good Friday; thus realizing a hope which he expressed a very few days before 
his decease, when aware that his last liours were approaching. He was buried in ’Westminster 
Abbey: the Dean, Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, assisted by all the officer* of the 

choir, performed the ceremony. A lino monument, executed by Roubiliac, is placed 
in Poet’s Corner, above the spot where his mortal remains are deposited ; but a still 
more honourable tribute to his memory was paid in the year 1784, by the performances 
which took place under the roof which covers his dust. A century having then elapsed 
from, the time of Ills birth, it was proposed that a Commemoration of Handel should 
take place. The management of it was intrusted to the directors of the Ancient Concert, 
and eight of the most distinguished members of the musical profession. The King, 
George III., zealously patronized the undertaking, and nearly all the upper classes of 
tlie kingdom seconded the loyal views. A vocal and instrumental band of live hundred 
and twenty-live persons was collected from all parts, for the purpose of performing in 

a manner never before even imagined, the choicest works of the master. The great aisle 

in Westminster Abbey was fitted up for the occasion, with hexes for the Feafo Ifomily, (be 
Directors, the Bench of Bishops, and the Dean and Prebendaries of the Chunk ; galleries 
were erected on each side, and a grand orchestra was built over the great west door" 
'extending from within a few feet of the ground, to nearly halfway up the great window/ 
There were four morning performances in the church; the tickets of admission wore one 
guinea each ; and the gross receipts (including an evening concert at the Pantheon) amounted 
to £12,736. The disbursements rather exceeded £6,000, and the profits were given to 
the Society for Decayed Musicians and the Westminster Hospital; £6,000 to the former, 
aud £1,000 to the latter. Such w r as the success of this great enterprise, that similar 
performances, increasing each year in magnitude, took place annually till the period <>f the 
French Revolution, when the state of public affairs did not encourage their longer continuance. 



As a fiinijpftsnr, Hiuiilid wps ^rr-at. in ali s f yh-‘S — from ilin familiar nml airy to tlio 
rtanil and siinlimo. UU iiisliu.-fnv tnsir* iim m- Indy. nml tin- Ini'll valif* 1 m*. er-t. mi it, arc- 
obvious la :dl lii^ work*; hut In* i‘i-i r u« » u slnu.^ly ihr ''harms ol jiann.my, in Juliu l .ss 
iiiid riflinfss of ftdiir.h la* far surpass ml O'vn tin* musiidans wlio iiri fc reil**il him; and 

iuil la- !u j l-p abb* to **!i> |ih >v Hu* \*Lirii*f y of ;nstr,ino i uts now in uso, Hum* ol wlii'di nave 
Iu'lmi ii ivfiit i m! shire Ids « !i-;itli, and in I'niunmod ihat i #i rd n--<l i-nl t. ib-nl. \\ldidi probably lias 
had H»iiie sbiira in st iiiin hi 1 iny( tin inwiilivr* r.imlfy of ii'."di*m ymnpo.'yrs, iL is misuuifljln to 
suppose that (lit- iiidd of h>^ I'ninvjil urns would hav^ o'pnudrd with tin.* limans M< inft 
ivnnnaiid, 1 i iirivn.il. 'il in sublimin', In- nd^ht Hum have auti-ii.iii**J Ha* variety and 
brilliaiuMi of I;i.l «*r numlm-s, 

t h morally 3]ii*!Lkin^ Ifamlid sat. isN words will: d-ap H-dintf and slrrm «/ sense. Now 

and Hum in- ivrlaiuly bmruyd a widi 1*i imitnn- i»y sounds wind, sounds iuv. ineapublo 

of imitating ; and nnairionidly attempted to i -x j n*< *.-'s tin* m« *a nliiy*' id an isolalnd wuid, 
with, ml, i In*- vefeivnee In (In* cnhh*;d. And sun i* *1 1 llnnij/li i-ot niton, his want. >d 
a nniipli'ti: kim\' Inlj'i 1 of onr huiMnn^! h-.l linn ini •» <Troiv ni -ntusLliiiii. Hut t 

defer! s, tJuuiL'ii i^ivat in liitle men, dwindlf almost i»> ii«>iliin*r in tiiis L, ‘ tfiant o[ llio aid; 
and every nnnjielrn!. pulpy, vbo rmitei(i]i!;ili s tin- oiundmir, beauty, srh'iiiv, variety, and 
number of Handel's produr.lions, will 0*< *! for lion that admiration whirl* Haydn, and slill 
i», in*. M-i/arl, was proud tu avow, nml bn ready in * \rlaiui in tin* words of Imetunveii, 
“ Handel is ilu* mii-i|imlh‘d masler of ai! iiia-im*!! <n>, I urn to 1dm. and learn, witli 

bin'll M»*auty moans, lmw to produce sindi idi- .'i : - 
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Alexander Potcr was born iii London, June. H, f f father w.i n wii s -t ii.in* , ..f 

good family, attached to the lb miau Catholic religion ; and hi.* own !i \e.ir w* -r» • 

spent, first under the tuition of a priest, limn nt n. ionium < hif in di<- Srmimirv i. 1 Tav !>*.■;{. 
near Win cheater. 1 Le taught, himself to write by copying printed hunk-*, in the •*< , m :■ ti; i.f 
which lie attained great, neatness aud exactness. When little men* timn ei.-ht. y\*\ m . i*M I:* 
accidentally met with c ‘ Ogilbys Translation of Homer/’ The v«t. <!ie;tti".o h m-ipM and 
lifeless; hut the stirring events mid eaplivating character of the. *b«rj s«) po «- ed Sc mind, 

that Ogilhy became a favourite book. When about ten \*i\ir-; old he was i'<iip » *il 

Twyford to a school at JTydc-park Horner. He hud then* oeeir imiul nppnruimih *>f fre 
qiionting tire theatre, which suggested to him t ho n-musemeut of hmbiig tic- dm f in 

Homer into a kind of play, composed of a suensdou of speeches from Ogilhy. demur logo her 
by verses of his own. In these two schools he seems, instead of advancing, in ha.v-- !*■•{ vvbaf 

he had gained under his first tutor. When twelve years old In* went to li\»* with hi; 

parents, at Dinfmld, in Windsor Invest. He them became, acquainted with flu* vuMing:-, 
of Sponsor, ’Waller, and Dryden. For the latter lm conceived (he grealcil, admiration. lb- 
saw him once, and commemorates the event in his correspondence, under the Mold, 
“ Virgilium tanturu vidi;” hut he was too young to have made acquaintance with that 
master of English verse, who died in 17D1. He studied DrydeuV. works with equ;,] 
attention aud pleasure, adopted thorn as a model of rhythm, mid copied the structure uf 
that authors periods. This was, however, so far from a grovelling imitation. Dial it inulded 
liinx to raise English rhyme to llie most perfect, melody of which it is capable. 

In the retirement of Binliuhl, Pope laboured successfully to make amends for tin* 

loss of past time. At fourteen years of age he had written with sumo elegance, mid 

at fifteen had attained some knowledge of the. Ureek mid Latin languages, to which 1m 
soon added French and Italian. In 1701 lie began his pastorals, published in 17011, which 
introduced him, through Wycherley, to the acquaintance of Walsh, who proved a sincere 
friend to him. That gentleman discovered at once that .Hope's talent lay less in striking 
out new thoughts of his own, than in easy versification, and in improving what, he burrowed 
from llie ancients. Among other useful hints, he pointed out that we had several great 
poets, hut that none of them were correct; he therefore admonished hint to make that 
merit his own. The advice was gratefully received; and Pope's correspondence shows 
that it was carefully followed. His melodious numbers, so marked a feature of his style, 
were in a great measure the result of that suggestion. 

In the same year, 1704, he wrote the first part of his 44 Windsor Forest:” the 

whole was not published till 1718. The fault charged on this poem is, (hat few images 

are introduced which are not equally applicable* to any olher sylvan scenery. It wa - 









dedicated in Lord Lumsdnwne, whom ho ineuli«»ns in one of his earliest aequuinlanee. To 
those already mimed, may ho added Dulingbruko, Congreve, Garth, Swift, Atterbury, Talbot;, 
Humors, and Hhelludd, whose friendship he had gained at sixteen nr seventeen years of age. 
Pwpo, to his credit ho it sot down, cultivated friendships imi* only with the groat, hut with 
his brethren among the pools. Wycherley indeed was infected with the weakness of the 
archbishop in f * Gil T>las r> touching his own compositions, and the young poet was 
imprudently caustic: in his criticism on the. old one. Their correspondence was consequently 
dropped ; and though renewed through the mediation of a common friend, it was with no 
revival of cordiality. Dut in 172d, some time after Wycherley’s death, his poems were 
republished ; ami in the following year Pope printed several letters which had passed 
between them, in vindication of Wycherley’s fame a * a poet, in answer to certain misre- 
presentations profiled to that, edition. This quarrel was a trying affair in the outset of 
PopoV career, and his conduct had been above his years ; but young as he was, bis talents 
worn now beginning in ripen. Ilis example confirms the truth of Lord Paeon's remark, that 
personal deformity acts a-: a spur to that improvement of the mind, which is most likely 
to rescue him who is curtailed of his dim proportion from a sense of degradation. 

To this early period of Pope’s life belong Die “ Messiah," the “ Ode for St. Cecilia's 
Day,’* "Verses to the Memory of an I'ufurtuiuiTu Lady," and other of Lope's minor pieces, 
which were collected and published in a small 8vo. volume, in 1720. It is stated in a 
note, io Dr. rlol morn's Life. that. Lope himself was the, ubjoet of the passion emnmemoval ed 
in the last-mentioned porno. 'The dale of that mnsL brilliant composition, “ Eloiwi to 
Abelard," is uncertain. The <fc Kssay on Criticism" was written hi 170tl, ev A work," says 
-Johnson, “ which displays such extent of compi-elionr-imi, such nicety of distinction, such 
acquaintance with mankind, and such knowledge both of ancient and modern learning, art 
are not often ullajiwd by the. matures!, age and longest experience." Lope’s fame, was 
carried to its height by llm Ihipe of the Doric." That poem originated in an impertinence 

njleml by Lord Loire to Mr:-.. Arabella Formur, which led to a quarrel between Ilnur 

re pe, dive families. Doth parlies were among Lope's acquaintance, and this lively piece, was 
written to produce a reconciliation, in which it; succeeded. Tim universal applause given to 
Dm fust sketch induced ih<* author to enrich it with the machinery of the Sylphs. In 
that new dress tlm two cantos, extended to live, came mil- in 1712, accompanied by a letter 
to Mrs. Arabella Fennor, to whom 1m afterward* addressed another after her marriage, in 
the spruce, ami courtly style of Volt urn. A sentence or two may be quoted as a sample 

of the poet’s epistolary manner. “Madam, you urn sensible, by this time, how much the 

tenderness of ojki man of merit is to ho preferred to the addresses of a thousand; and 
by this time. Urn gentleman you have made choice of is sensible how great is the joy of 
having all. those charms and good qualities which have pleased so many, now applied to 
please oim only, ... It may ]m expected, perhaps, that, one who has the title of being 
» wit should say something more polite upon this occasion; but I am really more a well- 
wisher to your felicity, than a celohnitor of your beauty. ... I hope you will think it 
but just that a man, who will certainly bo spoken of u$ your admirer after he is dead, 
may have the happiness, while ho is living, to be esteemed, /ours, &c. ? ’ This letter is 
sometimes annexed to the poem, ami not injudiciously, as it completes the winding-up in 
the happy marriage of the heroine. In Hie same year lie published his “Temple of Fame," 
winch, according to bis habitual caution, ho bad kept two years iu bis study. It appeal's 
from one of his letters, that at that limit he had made some progress iu translating the 
“Iliad:* in 17.1 H lie circulated proposals for publishing his translation by subscription, 
lie hud boon pressed to Oils undertaking some time before by several of bis friends, and 
was now encouraged in the design by others. The publication of the first four books, in 
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1715, gave general satisfaction ;• ami so materially improved the authors finance that Ire 
resolved to come nearer to Iris .friends in the' capital With' that view, the small estate 
at B infield was sold, and he purchased a ; house : at Twickenham, whither lie- removed with 
Iris father and mother before the end <4 the year 1715, While employed in the decoration 
of his seat, he could riot forbear doubling In's pleasures by boasting of it in his communications 
with bis friends. In a letter to Mr, Blount he says, in bis customary tone of gallantry, 
44 The young ladies may be assured that 1 make nothing new in my gardens, without 
wishing to see them print their fairy stops in every corner of them, . , , You'll think: I 
have been very poetical in this description, hut it is pretty nearly the truth.” Tins 
letter was written in 1725. Warburton tells us that the improvement of his celebrated 
grotto was the favourite amusement of bis declining years; not tong before his death, by 
enlarging and ornamenting it with ores and minerals of the richest and rarest kind, ho 
had made it a most elegant and romantic retirement. But modern taste will scarcely 
confirm the reverend editors assertion, ■ that * h the beauty o! his poetic genius, in the 
disposition and ornaments of those romantic materials, appeared to as much ad van fa go ns 
in any of his best-contrived poems.''’ 

Pope’s father survived bis removal to Twickenham only two years. The old gentleman 
bad sometimes recommended to bis sou the study of medicine, as the best method of increasing 
his scarify patrimony. Neglect of pecuniary consideration was not among Popes weakmwn ; 
he did not indeed engage in the medical profession ; but h«* took other opportunities of 
pushing his fortune. With this view, he published an edition of his collected poems in 1717; 
a proceeding as much suggested by profit as by fame, In the like disposition, he undertook 
a new edition of Sltakspere, which was published in 1721 , The execution of if proved the 
editor's unfitness for the task which he had undertaken. Immediately after the completion 
of the “ Mad,” in 1720, Pope engaged, for a considerable, sum, to undertake the Odyssey T 
Only twelve books, however, of the translation proceeded from his own pen ; the rest were 
done by Broome and Fenton under his direction. The work was completed m 1725. The 
following year was employed, in concert with Swift and Arbuthuot, in the publication of 
miscellanies, ol which the most remarkable is the celebrated History of Martinas Koriblerus/' 
About this time, as he was returning homo one day in Lord BolingbrokeT chariot, it was 
overturned on Chase Bridge, near Twickenham, and thrown with the horses into the river. 
The glasses being up, Pope was nearly drowned, and was extricated with dilhculty from 
his hazardous situation. He lost the use of two lingers, in consequence of a. severe cut 
from the broken glass. 

Having secured an independent fortune, Pope endeavoured to protect his literary fume 
from all future attacks, by browbeating every one into silence: this he hoped to accomplish 
by the poem of the “Duneiad,” which came out in 4to. in the year 1727. He somewhere 
says, that the life of an author is a state of warfare : he now showed himself a master 

in literary tactics, a great captain in offensive as well as defensive war. The poem made 

its first appearance in Ireland, cautiously, as a masked battery ; nor was the triumph 
completed without the co-operation of an Eugene with this satirical. Marlborough In the 
person of Swift, who furnished some of the materials in his own masterly style of sarcasm. 
The improved edition was printed in London in 1728, Sir Eobert Walpole presented it to 
the Iving and Queen, and, probably at the same time, offered to procure* the author a 
pension : but Pope refused this, as he had before, in 1714, rejected a similar proposal from 
Lord Halifax. 1 In a letter to Swift, written about this time, lie expresses bis feelings thus * 

“ 1 was ' 011ce before ^spleased at you for complaining to Mr. — . of my not having a* 
pension; I am so again at your naming it to a certain lord,” In 1710 Mr. Braggs bad 

given him a subscription for one hundred pounds in the South Sea bund; but he made 





no \\>r nf il. Tiirse lUvnnrs. must. In- understood to have prulferml for t!m purpose 

'/l* eslnmging him In -in his jM-r.-oiiji* frit-mis; and this repeal'd rejection of them is ail 
llullhlimMi' pi'i ini’ of :-ti mlim-ss to JjIs it 1 [ iii-lmn ‘lit 5- 

in J 7 llm poet, hy Lord Loliughroke's advice, turned his pen to moral snhjcrls ; 
ami, with tin.*, a !■> 1 st ui a*t i of iii> jViuiiii, set in work upon the ^ Ess-ay on Alan.'’’ lioliugbrnko 
writer tluis to hwii't. : J htl lope talk In ymi of the work lm i- ahuiil, I hope in good 
funnel.; it. is a lino one. ami will ho, in hi-; hands, ?iu original." Pope -tells the dean, in his 
next. letter, what, this work was. “ r i'lii* work Lord iiuiinghroke speaks nf with such 
abundant, partiality isasyslem of ethics, in the Uoratiaii way." in another letter, written 
probably at tin* beginning ot* Dm ji ill owing 3 ear, \vu tram the general aim which lie at all 
events wished tin; public to attribute lo this work. “I am just now writing, or miller 
planning, a, book to bring’ mankind to look upon tliis lib* with comliirl and pleasure, and put 
movalily in good humour.” This subject wax well suited }n bis genius. lie found the 
performaiii*e mure 011-3 than 1m had cxpirlcd, and empIo;,eil his leisure by following up the 
design ill his Ktliic, KpbDes,’ 1 which came out separately in the course of tin: two following 
years. '1 he fourth, addressed to the Karl nf Ihiriiuglim, did im good to tin* author's chu ranter, 
in (‘fun eipusice of the. violent attack suji;mih-i 1 to he made tin the huke of t'haudus, a 
lieiiolii-cnt. and n.-teemed iiohlcman, under the name, of Timou. Pope loudly asserted Unit in 
drawing TiiiinnV character In* bad not the duke in view; but his denials have not iihtuimnl 
credence, and lm has, thus incurred the charge of equivocation and iulschood, without 
(‘xeulpaling him, ; elf from that of ingratitude, ami wanton insolence, The vcxaliou mused by this 
liiiiiiu'fH was somewhat softened by tin* rapid and literal i\\i sale of tin* epistle, wliir.li very 
iMion went through the piv-s a third film*. In a. lot ter to Lord Uolingbrnke, be. says, 
h m ' e.rtainly the writer dt;-i*r\ed more candour, c.v*m in iliosn who knew him lint, than to 
promote, a. report which, in regard to that, nolde per.- on. was impertinent; in regard lo me, 
villatmiis. I have taken :m opportunity of the third edition, to declare his belief not. only 
of my iimoi-euee. Imt of 1 la ir malignity ; of I he former of which my heart is us c.m.-cious us 
1 four 1 nine ilu-ir* mml !>»■ of tin* latter. lib; humanity li els a concern for tlm injury 

done to me. w hile 1 1 i - giealno,. s of mind ran bear with imlil-breiioi* the insult, offered to 

him-, elf." lie c.mclmles with a threat of us.hr; real iu.-iend of tletilious inuiies in his Mum 
works', I low fur lm carried iliuf mminee into etVect. will piviinlL be. Horn, r I he coiujdamtu 
made a.g , :ihi. i -l tlio epistle in question by scen-t nioniie.-, provoked him to write wit ire, in 
which lie vemured to attack tin.* character:; of some persons in high hi”; the. itJli’out was oj 
course resent* d . and In; retaliated by renewing hi;; invective against them, both in pvmo and 
u*rv. In the imitation of tlm furl i at ire of tlm second book of “ Horace," be had described 
.Lord 1 lervey nml Lu.dy Alary Worthy Montague, .so cbavaeterLlicully, under Dm mimes of 
Lord Kaimy and Sappho, that, those nohli: personages, besides lighting tint aggressor with his 
own weapons, u.M*d tla ir interests to his injury, not. only among the nobility, but. wii.li the 
King nml Lumen. Lope mnuusl rated most strongly against, this last mude of u-vunge. lie 
continued writing satires till the year 17 d'd, when lm entertained some thoughts rd undevta king 
an epie poem on the pretended colunixiilioii of our island by the Trojan Unite. A. sketch 

of thi;; project, which he never curried info oiler, I., is given in Jl-uirhead’s L ' LlIo id Popi;,” 

31. d 10. 

Pojm wiwj an elaborate letter-writer ; nml many of Lis familiar epistles imuid their 
way into tin; world without, lib privity. Under llm plea of self- dofcimtj, lm published a 
c, or reel nml genuine collection of tlmui in i 7 V> 7 „ About this time the weak state, of lib heal ill 
drew him frequently to Lath, Mr. Allen, ft vesukuit. in the neighbourhood, having luma 
pleased with the letters, took occasion to form an acquaintance With llm author, which 
soon ripened into friendship. Hence arose Lope's intimacy with Warburton, who tells us that, 



before they knew each other he had written his “ Commentary cm t.he Art of Criticism, 
and on the Essay on "Man." One complaint against flail essay had rested on its obmirity, 
of which the author had previously been warned by Swift, lint, this was comparatively a 
slight objection ; the philosophic poet was charged with having insidiously laid clown a 
scheme of deism, A French translation, by the Abbe- Besnil, appeared at Pari in 1738, 
on which a German professor,' by name' Crousaz, animadverted, as a system <»t ethics 
embodying the doctrine of fatalism. Pope thus acknowledges his obligation to Wnrbtirtcm 
for bis defence: “ You have made my system as clear as 1 ought to have done, and 
could not; you understand me as well us 1 do myself, but yon expre 5 me better than 1' 
express myself.” The “ Essay on Man” was .re-published, with, the Commentary annexed, 
in 1740; and at the instance of Warlmrton, a' fourth book was added to the “ Dunckul” 
and printed separately in 1742, 

In the course of the following year the whole .poem of the fcfc Inmciad *" was published 
together, as a specimen of a more correct edition of Pope's works, which the author had then 
resolved to give to the world; but he did not live to complete it, .He had through life 
been subject to an habitual headache, inherited from his .'mother, mol this was now greatly 
increased, with the addition of dropsical symptoms. He died on the 30th of May, 1711, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Pursuant to his own request,, his body was laid in the 
same vault with those of his parents, to whose memory he. had erected a monument, with 
an inscription written by himself, immediately on their respective deaths. To this, in 
conformity with his will, the simple words, “lit sibi,” with the date of lib death, were added. 
He bequeathed to Warlmrton the property of such, of his works already printed ;h he 
had written, or should write, commentaries upon, provided they had not boon otherwise 
disposed of or alienated ; with this condition, that they were to he published without future 
alterations. After he had made his will, he wrote a letter to this legating atmoymmig ids 
legacy, and saying, U I own the late enoroacl im cuts upon my constitution make me willing 
to see the end of all further care about me, or my works, I would rest for the one in u 
fail resignation of my being to he disposed of by the Father of all mercy ; and for the other 
(though indeed a trifle, yet a trilie may he some example), i would commit them to tin? 
candour of a sensible and reflecting judge, rather than to the malice of every shortsighted 
and malevolent critic, or inadvertent and censorious reader. And no baud can set them in 
so good a light, or so well can turn their host side to the day, as your own.” in dbwbarge 
of his trust, Warlmrton put forth a complete edition of all Pope's works in J7f>] * m id, 

according to his own persuasion, executed it conformably to the presumed wishes of the 

author. In point of elegance, allowing for the state of typography at the time, no objection 
cotdd be made, nor could the poet's orders have been , more faithfully obeyed, in formhm 
the various pieces into a collection. But some of Warlrarton’s remarks* are in a k*x 
friendly tone than might have been expected; and if not absolutely injurious to bis memory, 
are such as leave Pope's moral character in. a measure open to attack. Many circumstances 
are related in the large biographies of Pope, which our inclination would as lit ik allow m 
as our limits to detail Some of them would not compensate in desirable information for 
the tediousness of the narrative; others relate to defunct controversies. . To the latter 
of these classes may be referred Pope's quarrel with Colley Cibber, which loaded the press 
with vulgar indecency on both sides; also Bolingbroke’s charge of treachery brought 

against Pope in an advertisement prefixed to a tract published by his lordship in 17%), 

five years after the accused could no longer answer his accuser. 

We shall not devote any part of our confined space to an examination of the hi nils 
and weaknesses of this eminent man: they have been fully dwelt on in works of rosy 
access. Some apology for many of them may be found in his bodily inlinuities, deformed 
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J'r;ntn\ and ext mine debility oi‘ constitution. Pope’s pnr&ou, character, ami writings are 
( real < *<1 of at large. l*y Hr. AVsirton, in his K-suy.’" Kuirhead’s “ Lite of Popo cimlains 
much curious and enioriaiiiing matter. Ih\ Johnson's examination of Pope’s works is 
among tlio most elaborate ami best, pieces of criticism in his et Lives of the Pools.' 5 We 
cannot better c.oncltidr* than with his description of Pope's appearance, and summing up of 
his poetical character : * e The person of Pope is weil known nut to Lave been formed by 
the nicest mode], ilc has, in his account of the * Lilt, In Club, 5 compared himself to 

a, spider, and by another is. described as protuberant before and behind, ife is said to 
have been licantifid in his infancy : but he was of a constitution originally feeble and 

weak; and, as bodies of a lender frame nro easily distorted, ids deformity was probably 

in part the (‘licet of his application. i J is stature was so low, that, to bring him to 
a, b 'Vi‘1 with common tables, it, was necessary to raise his seat. Put his face was not 
displeasing, titni his eves animated and vivid ” . . . “ It is surely superfluous to answer 

the question that, has mice, been asked, "Whether Pope was a pout V otherwise than by 

asking, in return, if Pope be not a poet, whore is Poetry to Le found ? To circum- 
scribe poetry by a definition will only show the narrowness of the. dejjmT, though a deiinition 

which shall exclude Pope, will not. easily he made. Lei. us look round upon the present 

time, and back upon the jwet ; let, us inquire In whom the voice of mankind has decreed 
the, wreath of poetry ; let their productions be examined, ami their claims stated, and the 
pretensions of Pope will bn no more disputed. Hurl he, given the world only his version, 
the name of poet must lia\e been allowed him: if the writer of the ‘Iliad 5 wore to 
class bis successors, lie would assign a very high place to bis IrsundiLtur, willmut requiring 
any oilier evidence of genius.' 1 With respect, to the translation of Iho ‘‘Iliad," it, is fair to 
give Pope, the benefit of I »r. Johnson's praise. Put we arc justified by the consentient voice 
of ahuosl. ail M'bolars in condemning it as an unfaithful and meretricious version, composed 
in a spirit totally dilleiviit, from that of Homer, and bearing no resemblance to his manner- 
Our engraving is from a copy of tin* original picture by Hudson, made by 
T. 1 wins. A, 11. A. 
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Of all men who have erimhinoil l#iith ml rnn<imii*:il Hi**»ry mid s'-i* . I : i*. j ' 1 1 * *y i> mi'- <*i 
the most miuirlmhlr. Tit this N*|nrt, \\v ntu.-l ;r-mu to him tin: ii :*.-i pin*'* in Kmdi'b 
history; and ii' wis wrvo di-pu^d 1<» mU. in llmi. i.f Ilw* w«rl*h \v»* <* r > 1 ■•imvim'id Hint 
no (wintry would pivloud tu oiler mi.iv: than urn* (■undid,!?** io ■(; !si ■» r!.»in.\ 

James Bradley * was born in 2\Isin*.h 9 1692**'., at ‘-‘In-riM'in'ii. in 1 - ; nr<*. Ii** 

was educated at the (Inmnuiir School of* .Wilm-mdi. ami idmhmd of Kdi-d * -11-*. *•', 
Oxford, in March, 1.710-11, where In* pr^vfdrd (o On* d*~'T'v., of B. \. ami Ai.A.. in 
the years 1,714 ami 17.17 rm-porlively. Hi.: mntln*rV. l»r«>l ln-r v.a.-. -laiiii*': I'oum! fd*r. a .<d 
17 Sid), rector of Wan stead, in K.-.-ii-x , and known a- an mI.viwit, Ocularly hy tin* 

observations which lut funiisVd to Newton, as dwrihiMl in the iVimipi;..' 1 With him 
Bradley spent much of his younger life, and was his sr- Hunt in hi.-; a.dromn ideal jairuil-' - 
and some observations of 171H-1D on double slurs an* in guild ueeordan<*e with the 
relative motions which have b<vn since established in the cu.m; of those bodies. Hi.; 
tables of Jupiter's satellites, on which he was employed at. the name lime, slnuv that In- 
had detected the greater part of the iuequulilins in their motions which have :-inee 1 m eu 
observed. 

In 1718 he was elected fellow of the Royal Society: in 17 19 1m was ordained to 
the vicarage of Bridstow, in Monmouthshire ; in the following year ho received a sinecure 
preferment. But in 1721 ho resigned these livings, on nluaming the. Saviliuu Proli-ssor^iip 
of Astronomy at Oxford, the holder of which, hy tin* statutes, must not have, any heimliee. 
To finish what we may call the gazette of his lifts, lie was engaged in observation (with 
what results we shall presently see), loth at JKew and Wans toad, till .1732, when hi; went 
to reside at Oxford, having, since 1729, given yearly courses of lectures on Kxperimenial 
Philosophy. In 1742 lie was appointed to succeed Ilalloy as Astronomer Royal, and ho 
held this appointment for the remainder of Ids life. J.n the Karim year he obtained the 
degree of I).D. Iu 1752, having refused the living of Greenwich, because lm thought tlm 
duty of a pastor to be incompatible with his other sludica and necessary engn gem outs, he 
was presented with a pension of Ai25(h The last observation made by him in tins 
Observatory is dated September 1st, 1761; ami he died July 13th, J762, at Oh al ford, in 
Gloucestershire, having been afflicted hy various diseases for several years, ami particularly 
by a depression of spirits, arising from the fear lest he should survive Ids faculties. 
Be married in 1744, and left one daughter, who died at Greenwich in 1812. 

There are now no lineal descendants of Bradley. Most of his writings, which worn 
few in number, were published in the « Philosophical Transactions.” His personal merits 

* The facts here given are entirely taken frrnn tile searching account of Bradley, given hy Professor 
Hijyaud, in his “Miscellaneous Works, etc., of James Bradley, Oxford, 1H.H2.” 
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*' nv proved by tlu' j number oi hw friends, am l 1 1n- warmth with which tlu*y pndeuvmnvd 
in fOrvcs him when of'cashm nros»\ ns well as hy flu* strength of tljf* testimonies which 
timsi* who sunived bun* to his reputation us a man ami n. mcndicr of society. 

\\ c hiiAo murlt abridged rlx* preceding account, in order to make room for a popular 
f^piMlin!] of his two great discover!*. *s. — tin* aberration of Vu/hi , ami the, nutation of the 
earths (fj'fo. Jf wo with to blot these disco\ erics out of his life. there would remain an 
ainj.ln stork of useful labours, fully sulncient Id justify us in stating tliut Bradley was 
annomdlod as an observer, mid of no im-au elnmicter as a philosopher. But for the 
laflni* we must, refer tin* reader In Ihe excellent account fmm which our facts have been 
taken, or to any libioiy of astronomy. 

I he parallax of tin* fixed stars laid hern long a .-ubjert of inquiry, If a body describe 
a. eiiv.li*, mid a. spectator on iliat, body be unconscious of his own motion, ail other bodies 
will appear 10 Describe eireh's parallel to that. of 1 1 tr- sport at or's motion, and, absolutely 
■'peaking, equal to ;i ; roii.'equonlly. Hu* greater 1 1n? distance of the, body from tin* spectator, 
tlio smaller will its uppac* ut annual motion be; and it will not. he circular, because, the 

projection ol the eireh* upon the apparent sphere of tin* heavens will foreshorten, and caire: 
it to appear oval, 11 we suppose a star to describe an o\aI in the course of a year, Ihe, 

c.onsei jiieiie** will he Iliat. it, will pa^s the spectator’s meridian sometimes before a star in 

ihe eeuivc i»l tin* oval, sometime/', after it : sonHhnev nearer to t ho pule of the heavens, 
•old S'ljuet hues more distant ; and the nature id the motion of this kind which would arise 
from puralluA' can lie matin nialically deduced. If the star lie no distant, that the oval is 
too small to he del* vied by measurement (v.hirh b hiikerin the ruse with the fixed stars J, 
then in* alteration nj place will b>* perceived on ihb account : but if an oval large enough 
to be obser\ed be described in the course of a year, then the tost of the phenomenon 

arising from the e:i.rlli>, motion in its orhil is j.'s follow': — Imagine a, plane always passing 
through the centre of the sun, tie- *'en!iv of the earth, and tin* ivnlre of tlx* oval described 
by the star, then the pla.ee. of the slur in its o\.d lined be iri that plane - or draw the 
shorted, di 1 lance on the "'lobe from the centre id’ the oval in the miii. and tin* him will be 
on the point of ihe owd which lies in Hmt distunci;. 

In and hejore the lime of Headley, Hie refraction of light was not well determined, 
which would throw a doubt over any observations made to d< tort, small quantifies, unless 
the star which furnished them were situated in Hint, part of ihe observer's heaven in which 
there is no refraction, or next to none, that is, in or near his zenith, For the purpose of 
measuring annual parallax, therefore, stars had always been chosen which passed very nearly 
over the spot, of observation, and iuHtnimunfs called zenith sectors (now almost out of use) 
were employed, which measured small angles of the meridian near the zonifh, the latter 
point being ascertained by* u plumb-lim\ Mr. Molynciix, a friend of Bradley, and a 
wealthy man, bad caused Urn celebrated Graham 1o erect a large instrument of this kind 
at his house irr I\Vw ? afterwards the palace. Bradley ami Molymm observed with tin's 
instrirmont the star y in ihe Dragon, which passed nearly through the zenith of that, place, 
in December, 1725, The star was found to pass tho meridian more and more to the 
south of the zenith, until the following March, when it was about twenty seconds (about 
the sixty-filth thousandth part of the whole circuit of the heavens) lower than at lirsl. It 
was afterwards traced back again to its first position in the following December, allowing 
for the precession of the equinoxes. Others stars wore examined in the sumo way, and the 
result was, that all stars were found to describe small * ovals in the course ol“ the year. 

* The original memorandum of Bradley, oti the first night <m which a decided result had been 
obtained, war accidentally found among his papers. There is a fac- simile nf it in Professor RigautPs 
work. 
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But ou eompnring t lif- sinulmu-; of tli» a sit ;» rs in lij-'ir Hindi v.V!! tbr > b - -p-md,':-, 

places u f tlm sun, ii wu"’ evident that. flu* emr-e nf In** plmimimm-m e-.uld m-r !.«• riu- rs-,*’ 
of place arising from the orbital motion j d flu 1 ri* ui' 1 Ip.. mil, i-* * p-‘i po . ,j I > y 

Bradley wcit* found insullicienl. In IT-7 h* 1 a. renith (..*■ him <*T ,i f Vi ,i; j ■ » i ,<d ; 

ami liy further obM-rvniions, and miug dilWeni s t ;i r. 1 . iu* '‘unm u\ 1- imtb f>. hi- *. Ii:« i 
instead of the Mar being in tin- pla<v which .rimi.tl p.ovdeu woidd --m- ii, ]i ',\a .?• 
in the position which it .-.liniiM 1 j:i\«* had n ipi.irhT of ;i y\.r l.ilm* • « ;• ;b,.s if (i.t «<{. ( r\ , j* 
Oimld Measure tin* oval willi Miflirieiit e\;i' , hi'\ and weiv hi (iiol flu- I i no* of • vmp fruin 
tint star, ou tlio suppo-hinn of annual *. !*< -iii'.* tin- of I lie - 1 . i r" ■ orbit In* \v<»u!d 

suppose himself iu March insn'iid of I ht. ;»ml mi. 

That. flu; pimu.mmnon llii'ii bud o, regular <*> mnviion will* tin- pimv if :iu* r..i ,t h 

was evident; but it was not 1 hat sort of roniiretinu ari’ iug from the n.i v»: r-lio.u;** of y:.i- 

of tin* '-iirtll. It. is related ! that in* \vs« led to the true s-kj !;o ia? i' b\ oh <<r\ ii:;/ I hat 

the vain* ilf, tile top of a bnal’-i Mud’ changed ii.- direction ;i. ill lie \vhouo\er ilu* oo.it s\;o. 
put, iibotil., ami made to go in a contrary direction; and tliai on lb r- niarl.m:* i ha t if 
was curious tin; wind should Miift. every lime flu* h"a! NM'* 1 put uhmit. la- wa ,v -tired by 

the honlimm that tin*, same tiling always happened. 1 this a j it may hr pr> -in »-* o ! to 

flu* J loyal Society, in 17:IS, his beautiful e:. plana I ion of tin* annual motion v* Im-Ji h** hud 

observed in tin; slain : namely, 1 hat. if is mused by dm alteration in tin* apparent dire"te<u 

of tlui rays ol' light,, arhing from the -artli loiutr in molim!. Suppo. •* a. ^inaiu of ImlicS;- 

liml into a carriage, in motion, in a line perpendicular to its hid**, and so dirrch-d a . to 

hit tin* middh* of tin*, first, window, hut, not, with ; ullirioiit velocity to n arh an\ part of 

tin* second window, If is plain 1 hot. they will ulriki* tlm liindor panel, wliirlt 1 he niuli-.u 
of the ravriiya; brings fovwuvd, and that, to pnsson^ors in tin- inside th**. diro^iioii of the 

stream will appear to be from the middle of the window at which it outers in the oppn-ite 

hinder panel: whereas, had the carriage been at rest, it would have appeared to pa--, 

through tlm centre of both windows. And to make the stream really pass through h-dh 

windows it must, if tlm carriage lm in motion, he direct i-d through the nearer window 

towards the foremost panel on the other side. A ray of light is in the i-.miie, Kiiuation 
witli regard to the spectator. Loth as to the diurnal and the annual motion of the earth. 
Tim former gives an insensible aberration only; the latter, one which, though email, is 

sensible. The smallness of the latter aberration arises from tile velocity of light being 
more than ten thousand times that of the earth in Us orbit. And it must be remembered 
that, the motion of light was not, an hypothesis, invented to form the basis of Dradley's 
explanation, Imt was ascertained before his time, by John or, from a phenomenon of au 
entirely ditlbrent nature ; namely, the retardation observed in tlm eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites, as tlm planet moved from the earth. The absolute deduction of the laws of 

aberration was completed, by Bradley. 

The oilier great discovery of Bradley, namely, the nuiathm, or oscillatory motion of 
the earth’s axis, was completed in 17-17. In liis ‘Wanstead observations ho Lml observed 
sumo minute discrepancies, which at that time might lie attributed to errors of observation ; 
but after he was able to clear the apparent place of a star from the ellects «>f aberration, 
the held became open tu consider and assign the Jaws of smaller variations, liy coutimiai 
observation, he found a small irregularity in tbe places of the stars, depending upon tin; 
position of the moon’s node. Newton had already shown it to be a cm^mpience of 
gravitation, that the sun must produce a small oscillation in the earth’s axis: Bradley 

* Professor lligand gives this siory on the authority of “Dr. Thomson's History t.f the ttoyal 
Society,’' in which work we find no authority eiterl for it. We cannot find it in any oihcr place, but 
are credibly informed that ii rests ou good traditional evidence. 
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John Harrison was Lorn in May, 1008, at in Turk -hi tv. I U wh* wn- 

a joiner, trained him from an randy age Id tlm msuiic hiisincv. : hui ho v-mi Id 

machinery. Ho tamed his iiUenliun t» the limfhani.-m < »t* ; ami [>, nl»vial«* 

irregularities produced in their rate of going by variation.* of ti;m ur*-, he invnhi! the 
method of compensation, employed in what is now called the t/ritiimt pendulum, l-rfm-e !he 
year 1720. This contrivance consisted in constructing a pendulum with Lars of dili’« rout 
metals, having different rates of expansion, so us to correct each other: ii v dt-.enhed in 
all popular treatises on physics. By this means it is ^tnriMi I liar he had, hi lhr*- lie* ye.ir 
above mentioned, constructed two clocks, which agreed with ouch other -a it bin a M-ramd 
a mouth, and one of which did not vary, on the whole, mure than ;i minute m ten jnur..' 

This success induced him to turn his aUenlkm Id wulcho, or rather lo time keeper', 
for naval purposes. It would be impossible, without the help of plates, 1»» rendu- iuielhgiblv 
the rise and progress of his methods, for which wc must refer the rendu- 1<> (realises 
on Horology. His first instrument was tried upon the Humber, in rough weather, and 
succeeded so well that he was recommended to carry it to London, for the inspection 
of the. Commissioners of Longitude. 

The question of the discovery of the longitude had been considered of national 
importance since the year 1714, when an Act was passed offering £10,000, £15,1)00, and 
£20,000, for any method of discovering the longitude within sixty, forty, or thirty miles 
respectively. In 1735, ILirrison arrived in London with his time-piece, and showed it 
to several members of the Royal Society. He obtained a certificate of its gumlimas. 
signed by Halley, Smith, Bradley, Machin, and Graham, in consequence of which he was 
allowed to proceed with it to Lisbon, in a king’s ship, in 1730. The watch was found 
to correct the ship’s reckoning a degree and a half; and the Commissioners thereupon 
gave Harrison £500, to enable him to proceed. He finished a second time-piece in 1730, 
and a third in 1758, each nearer to perfection than the former, and Loth abounding in 
ingenious contrivances to overcome the effects of temperature, and of the motion of 
a vessel at sea. In 1741, he obtained another certificate, signed by almost every name 
of eminence in English science of the time. In 1740, the gold medal of the Royal 
Society was awarded to him. In 1701, having then a fourth time-piece in hand, but 
being convinced that the third was sufficiently correct to come within the limits of the 
‘Act of Parliament, he applied to the Commissioners for a trial of it. Accordingly, in 
1761 (November 18th), his son, William Harrison, was sent in a King’s ship to Jamaica 
with the watch, and returned to Portsmouth, March 2Gth, 1762. On arrival at Port 
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’ Jll ‘ UU ?’ 1J ' h ’ l' 0 "’ 11ju walL ' h was wrong only 5^ seconds; mid at its 

,e I"'"’ 1 mmul,! ;j4 i SCcwuk Tllis was sufficient to determine the longitude within 

miles ; ami Harrison accordingly claimed £'20,000, in a petition to the House 

.(millions presented early in 170:1. The Commissioners lmd awarded him 4‘],5(J0, 
and promised 41,000 more after another voyage. Owing to some doubt as to the method 

, al1l,Ul!os l '“ , l ,lj i' wl in 'iaie at Tort Royal, they do not appear to 

have Leya o( opinion that the iirst voyage was conclusive. In 17d3 a.n Act passed, hy 
winch, firstly, m, other person could become entitled to the reward until Harrison's claim 
was settled; and, secondly, 45,000 was awarded to him on his discovery of the structure 
ot the instrument, Rut the Commissioners nut agreeing about (lie payment, another voyage 
was resolved on, and Air. William Harrison sailed again for liarhudoes, with Dr. Maskelyue, 
afterwards the Astronomer Ih.yal. The result was yet more satisfactory than before; and 
111 ' l,; ’ 11 ,M '"’ J ' kU1, "'as pasM.'d, awarding to Harrison the whole sum of 420,000 ; the 

first moiety iijion the discovery of las construction ; th e second, so soon as it should he 
found that, others ca.M he mad,, like it. In this Act it is stated that, the watch did 

not. lose more than ten miles of the longitude. J.! u t Harrison had hy this time been 

rendered unduly suspicious of the intentions of the Commissioners. He imagined that 
H. tt 31 U! li».t h<\dml him unfairly, am! was desirous of having* no method of finding 

. lljfd of Imiar ^millions. An nr- count of tho suhseijmmt proceedings, 

wlmdi tlm following is an w«w j*rint«il in .sull-doioiicfi by the f ’onimissionors : 

May 2 .sth, 1/lia, iMr. flam son's ami informs the commissioners that lm is ready to 
deiuer the drawings and explanations, and expect* a certificate that lie is entitled to 
ferm.i flic turf, iimiely ef the reward. The eomml-oiom-rs are nmmimuusly of opinion that 
verbal explanations find experiments, in the presence of such persons as they may upjiumt, 
will he neeoKiury, May t'Otli, Air. Harrison attends in pwm, uml consents to the additional 
cfpbiintion ; and certain men of science, as «..]| as watchmakers, arc instructed to receive 
tli.im dune R'lili, Mr. Ilarrhmi being prei.m., is informed that the hoard is ready to fix 
a. time to proceed, 011 which he denies ever having gi\eu his assent, and refers to a letter 
which he had delivered ill the last meeting. The letter had net, says tlm commissioners’ 
minute, been delivered, hut had been left iq-mi the table, mmol iced hy any one. It was 

to the. effect ihat Harrison was willing to give further verbal explanation, hut requires 
to know to whom it. must, hr given ; “ for,” says he, “ 1 will never attempt to explain 
it, to the sat Islington of the commissioners, and who tlmy may appoint; nor will 1 
ever coma under the directions of men of theory.” He further refuses to make any 
experimental exhibition, and cuds by complaining of the usage he has received. Ho was 

then told by the board that lie would only hr asked for experiments in cases where there 

were operations which could not he fully explained hy words, such, for instance, as the 
tempering of the springs; on which lm left the hoard abruptly, declaring, “’that he 
never would consent to it, us long ns lie had a drop of English blood iu his body.” 

The commissioners thereupon declined further dealing with him. 

The reason of the above absurd conduct wo suspect to have been, that Harrison 
desired, in addition to the large reward claimed hy him, to have a monopoly of the 
maimfiicturo ot his watches, such us would have necessarily been created for his benefit, 
had he been allowed to keep his actual methods of working n secret. For he offered, 
W‘» rrreirivtf lb reward, *• to employ 11 . sufficient number ef hands, so as with all 
possible speed to furnish his Majesty's navy, etc., etc., not doubting but the public will 
consider the charge of the outset of the undertaking.” We quote here from the “ Riugruphia 
Rritiumicft." in tlm last, volume of which, published jn ].7(jfj, is an account of him, from 
nutlemls avowedly furnished by himself, and plainly written by a partisan, ft is the only 
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instance wo can fi.nl in which a memoir of a living P-r-n has ken i.wrt«,l in timt 

W01 ’ k Tl.e next, circumstance we find, (for there in no connected history of this dii^im,, 

' . , • , ,|.mn.hlols,l is the. ih 'I ivory of the \tutoh m 

which exists only in a numhu ■ 1 1 ■ j, j(> , lt - ,„,i iu r might 

of Uoifi slates! that it, m„hl not k ,1,^1 

unon within a degree of longitude in a voyage of six weeks ; and a voj angij ' > 

31lmd hy Harrison in the, following year, to', -mes Mask, dyne of -mg treated Jhe 
instrument unfairly. Many cimimdaures are stated wlm-li now ap|.e.i) li.-'.i i-<u. , o"< • » "■ 
which if true, would have reileeled discredit on the commissioners. Put not lung «... k 
tod after the refusal of Harrison to acred, • to the very reasonable demand oi h - 
cotmiss’iouers, exeepi that he was most probably as wm-ig in Ins saspuaoas as he had 
ken foolish in his dealings. The end of this dispute was, lhal m 3 .*.i llarnson complied 
!ri(h the conditions insisted upon; and it having hern found that Ins m.j.rovemH. s ume 
Z as admitted of exeemion by another re, -rived the whole sum «»M 

to him l»y the Act of Parliament , 

Harrison was not a well-educated man. and was deficient m Urn power ot . xpr- mg 
his meaning dearly. It was easier for him, no doubt, to make two walehes than to explain 
one; and Lee, perhaps, his aversion to “men of theory,” who troubled him tor dewnpi.ons 

and oxnla; nations, , , , , . ,t . 

j[ 0 aind in 1770, at. liis Ijcaipo, in li*-I JAm-wiiuircs lmvm« U-«*u H 

latter years of his life in bringing his improvements still nearer to jwrMwu. I In. kv 
work, which was tried in 177:1, was found to have erred only four mm, Is and a half 

In his younger days, some, church-bells, which worn out fit tune, set Imu upon 
examining the musical sealc, with a view In correct them, lte —indented 1>« ideas 
on the subject to I)r. Smith, who confirmed and extended them m Ins writ-known work 
on Harmonics. In the Preface it is stated that Harrison made, the mtmul ol the majoi - 
tliird hoar to that of the octavo tlw proportion of the diameter of a orde.to its 
circumference. This, lie said, ho did on tlm authority of a friend, who assure, l lmn it 
would give tho host scale. Harrison himself wrote a treatise on the scale, but we do 

not know whether it was published. _ 

Hr is on the whole, a line instance of the union of originality with pme\ « i amt 
The inventions, of which it takes so short a spare to tell the history, wen: the work of 
fifty years of labour, and to them the art of constructing chronometers, and conse<|uently 
the science of navigation, is indebted for mmd. of its present advanced slate. 
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Francois Mauik Auoukt, who is commonly known by his assumed name, I)o Voltaire, 
vv;i.a burn nt < ihatciuiy, near Hivaux, EA-bruury 2()tli, 101H. lie. soon distinguished himself 
as a child of extraordinary abilities. Thu Abbe dc. ( 'luHeaunouf, his godfather, look charge 
M ibe elements of his educalmn, and laboured sucresHully to improve tin*, talents of bis 
ready pupil without much regard to his morals. At three years old tl in fu ture champion of 
infidelity bail learned by art tins “ Muisude,” an irreligious poem of J. 1>. Rousseau. These 

lessons were not forgotten at college, where lie passed rapidly through the usual courses 

of study, and alarmed lus Jesuit preceptors by the undisguised licence. of his opinions. About 
this time some of liis first atlonipts at poetry obtained for him the notice, of Ninon do 
IThielus; and when the Abbe do ( Tialeaiiihuf’. who had been the last in her long list 
of favnurib-s, irnroduml him at her bouse, she was so pleased with the promising talents 
of tlm boy, that she left him by will a Fguey of 2.0(H) frames tn purchase books. The 
Poole <le .Droit, where. Amuot ir'X.t studied, was innelt loss «uib i il tr> liis disposition than tbe 
t'ollegn of Louis le. Drand, In vain bis father urged him to undertake the drudgery of 
a profession; the Abbe was a more agreeable monitor, and under bis auspices the young 
man sought, with eagerness tin* best Parisian society. At the nippers of tlm Prince de 
Fonli be became acquainted with wits and poets, acquired the easy tone of familiar politeness, 
and distinguished himself by the dolieacy of liis tlaltories, and the. liveliness of liis repartee 1 . 
Jn 171 be weut to Holland as page l,o the French Ambassador, the Marquis dc Ohulcauneuf. 
This place bad been solicited by bis father, in the hope of detaching him from dissipated 
habits. J Jut little was gained by the step, for in a short time he was sent back to liis 

family, in consequence of an intrigue with a Mademoiselle Du Noyer, whose mother, a 

Protestant; refugee at the Hague, gained her living by scandal and libels, and on Ibis occasion 
thought something might be got by complaining to the ambassador, and printing young 
ArnuetVs love-letters, lie was, however, nut easily discouraged. He endeavoured to interest 
the Jesuits in liis a flairs, by representing Mademoiselle Du Noyor as a ready convert, 
whom it would be Catholic charity to snatch from the influence of an apostate mother. This 
manu'uvre having failed, he sought a rea mediation, with his father, who remained a long 
while implacable; but touched at last by his son’s entreaties to be permitted to see 
him once more, on condition of leaving the, country immediately afterwards for America, he 
consented to receive him into favour. Anmet again attempted legal studies, but soon 
abandoned them in disgust. The Regency had now commenced ; ami among the numerous 
satires directed against the memory of Louis NIV., one was attributed to him. The report 
caused him a years imprisonment in the Bastille. Soon afterwards lie changed the name 
" of Arouet for that of Voltaire. ee T have been unhappy” lie said, “so long as I bore 
the first; let us see if the other will bring better fortune; 5 It seemed indeed that it did 

1 a 
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so; for in 1716 the tragedy of “ CEdipe was ivpresonti3il, ami established lii-* lvjnauf i-.a 
of its author. It liad been principally composed in the Hastily. when*, in* nF" laid ihr 
foundation of his “ Ileuriadc” which occupied the lime lie could spare hviu k u.<; 

political intrigue, until 1724. Desiring to publish it, he submitted tin- poem to some ^'h-< l 
friends, men of severe taste, who met at the house of tlm President do Muhihs. IJh‘ V 
found so many faults, that the author threw the manuscript into tin k lire. Jim i rmihuii 
Henault rescued it with difficulty, and said, “Young man, ymu* haste has rest me ;i. 
pair of best lace ruffles; why should your poem be bettor than its her»». wiio was lull 
of faults, yet none of us like him the worse? 1 ’ Surreptitious copies spread rapidly, 
and gained for the author much both of celebrity and envy. Hut. it- displeased two pmurtu! 
classes ; the priests were apprehensive of its religious, the courtiers of its polilnv.l, tendency : 
ins omuch that the publication was prohibited by government, and the young king rclused 
to accept the dedication. Soon after this Voltaire was sent again to ihc Pmslilb 1 , in 
consequence of a quarrel with the Chevalier de ltolm.ii; and on his liberation, ho was 
banished to England. There he remained three years ; perhaps the most important. era 
of his life, for it gave an entire new direction to his lively mind. Hither! i> a wil, am! a 
writer of agreeable verse, he became in Engl anil a philosopher. liHuruiiig to J 1 ranee in 

1726, he brought with him an admiration of our manners, and a knowledge of our best 
writers, which visibly influenced his own compositions and those of his eon! emporiums, 
He now published several poetical and dramatic pieces with vsi.riii.hlo success; but. In* 
more than one forced to quit Paris by the clamour and persecution of his enemies. 
After the failure of one of his plays, Fontonelle and sonic other literary associates seriously 
advised him to abandon the drama, as less suited to his talent tlmn the light stylo of 
fugitive poetry in which lie had uniformly succeeded. He answered them by writing 

“ Zaire/’ which was acted with great applause in 171)2. He had already published 
his “ History of Charles XII. ; 3 that of Peter the Groat was written numb Inter in 
life. The “ Lettres Philosophiques, 15 secretly printed at Turnon, ami rapidly circulating, 
increased his popularity and the zeal of Ids enemies. This work was burnt by the 
common hangman. About this time commenced that celebrated intimacy with Emilio, 
Marquise du Chutel et, which for nearly twenty years stimulated and guided Ids genius. 
Love made him a mathematician. In the studious leisure of Cirey, under the auspices of 
“ la sublime Emilie,” he plunged himself into the most abstract speculations, and acquired 
a new title to fame by publishing the “Elements of Newton," in 17MB, and contending 
for a prize proposed by the Academy of Sciences. At the same linio In* produced in 

rapid succession “Alzire,” “Mahomet, 51 and “ Merope. 11 His fume was now become 
European. Frederic of Prussia, Stanislaus, and other sovereigns, honoured him with their, 
or were honoured by bis, correspondence. Pint the perpetual intrigues of bis enemies at. 

home deprived him of repose, and even at Cirey he was not always free from troubles 

and altercations. Upon the death of Madame du Ghatelet. in L7-J0, he accepted i hr* 

often urged invitation of Frederic, and took up bis resilience at tin*. Court of Purlin. 
But the friendship of the king and the philosopher was not of long duration. A violent 
quarrel with the geometrician, Maupertuis, who was also living under the protection of 
Frederic, ended, after some ineffectual attempts at accommodation, in VoltnireV. depot-fun; 
from Frederic's society and dominions (175M). He liad just published his “Siecle de Louis 
XIV., 55 which was shortly followed by the “ Essai sur les Munirs.” 

After a few more wanderings, for the versatility of his talent .wined In require a 
corresponding variety of abode, Voltaire finally lived him self at Forney, near Geneva, m 
the sixty-fifth year of his eventful life, and began Vo enjoy at leisure his vast reputation. 
From all parts of Europe strangers undertook pilgrimages to this philosophic shrine. Sovereign-* 
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lin>k pride iii corresponding with tlm Patriarch. as liu was called by the numerous seel ol‘ 
trim-thinkers, ami sell-sly lei l philosophers. who junked up to him as their leather ami 
Will*]. Tho Society ol* rhilu.soplitTS at Paris, now om ployed in their groat work, the 
“ Encyelupa-.iliu/ 1 which, from the moment of its ill- judged pro] libit ion l>y the government, 
had assumed the character of an anli- Christian manifesto, looked up to Voltaire as tho 
acknowledged chief of their party. He furnished some of tho most important articles in 
the work. Ilis whole mind seemed now to he bent on one object, the subversion of the 
Christ iun religion. Innumerable miscellaneous compositions, different in form, and generally 
anonymous, indeed often disavowed, were marked by this pernicious tendency. “ I am 
tired," lie is reported lo have said, “of hearing it repeated that, twelve men were sufficient 
to found Christianity: 1 wil) show the world that one is sufficient to destroy it!" Half a 
century lias claps ml, and the event lias not justified the truth of this hoast : lie mistook 
his own strength, as many other unbelievers have done. These impious extravagances 
were not, however, tho only occupation of the twenty years which intervened between 
Voltaire's establishment at IVrncy aud his death. In the. defence of Sir von. Lally, Laharre, 
Cuius, and others, who at. several times were, objects of unjust condemnation by the judicial 
tribunals, be exerted himself with a zeal as indefatigable as it was meritorious. Emmy, 
under his jirot.iv.tion, grew to a considerable village, and the inhabitants learned to bless 
the. liberalities of their patron. Ilis niiiul continued to be embittered hy literary quarrels, 
the most; memorable being that with J. J. Itous'-vau, commemorated in his poem, entitled 
4 tluerre Civile do fieuevo (17<hsj. ][ 0 hated this unlnrluuate exile, as a rival, os an 

enlliusiast., mid as a friend, comparatively speaking, to Christianity. JW were these his 
only disquietudes. Thu publication of the infamous poem of* "* La hieelle," 1 which lie 
suffered in strict eonJidence to cireulaU* among his intimate friends, and which was printed 
by the treachery of some of them, gave, him much uneasiness. For its indecency and 
impiety 1m might not have cared: but all who hud offended him, mil hors, courtiers, even 
the king and his mistress, were abused in it. in the grosM-nt manner, mid Volt, urn had no 
wish In provoke the arm of power. lie had recourse to his usual process of disavowal, and 
as In* could not. deny the whole, bo a.-; : erfed that tho otlensive, parts had boon inlcivalated 
hy liis enemies. In other instances bis zeal outran discretion, and affected his comforts 
hy producing apprehension for his safety. Sometimes a. panic terror of assassination look 
possession of him, and if needed all the gentleness ami assiduities of his adopted daughter, 
Madame do Yaricourl, to whom lm was tenderly attached, to bring buck his usual levity 
of mind. At length, in I77K, Voltaire, yielding to the entreaties of his favourite niece, 
Madame Lewis, came to Laris, where, at the theatre be was greeted by a numerous 
assemblage in a manner resembling the crowning of an Athenian dramatic poet, more than 
any modern exhibition of popular favour. Home back to bis lintel amidst the acclamations 
of thousands, tin*, aged man said feebly, “ You are suffocating mo with roses/ 5 lie did 
not, indeed long survive this festival. Continued study, and the immoderate use of coffee, 
renewed a stranguary to which he had been subject and he died May J'iOtli, 1778. He 
was interred with the rites of Christian worship, a point concerning which lie, had shown 
some, solicitude, in the A.bbayo do Seellmros. In ITU l his remains were removed by the 
Revolutionists, and deposited witli great pomp in the Pantheon. 

It is difficult, within our contracted limits, to give an accurate character of Voltaire. 
In versatility of powers, and in variety of knowledge, lie stands unrivalled : but 1m might 
have earned a better and more lusting name, luid lie concentrated his talents and exertions 
on fewer subjects, and studied them more deeply. It has boon truly and wittily observed 
I liul. “lie half knew everything, from the cedar .if Lebanon to the hyssop on the: wall; and 
Jm*. wrote of them all, and laughed at them all/ Of tho feeling of veneration, either for 
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God or man, he seems to have brum incapable. } Io thought too highly of hini f »*if to L ^ ■k 
up to anything. Capricious, passionate, and generally sellbh, he was yH iim-Hlde lu Hidden 
impulses oT generosity. Ho was an acute. rather than a subtle thinker. JYrliup- .in tit'* 
whole compass of liis philosophical Works there is not to ho Jamal *m<* original «*pnu-m, 
or entirely new argument; but no man wr was endowed with so happy a faeiliiy fur 
illustrating the thoughts of o l Iters, and imparting a lively clearness to the. kwh ab*tni. *■ 
speculations, lie brought philosophy from the closet into the drawings hum. Hmitn mly 
skilled to detect and satirize the faults and lollies of mankind, his lnvu of ridicule was too 
strong for his love of truth. lie saw the ludicrous side of opinions in a moment, and 
often unfortunately could see nolhing else. His alchemy was directed towards transmit! ing 
the imperfect metals into dross. All enthusiasm, eagerness of belief. magnifying of probabilities 
through the medium of excited fueling, all that makes a sort as well in its author if-: 
followers, these things were simply foolish in his estimation. It: is impossible n* gatlu-r 
from his works any connected system of philosophy ; they are full of contradict inns ; but 
the pervading principle which gives lliem some form of coherence is n rannirou.> uvm>iou 
to Christianity, As a Deist believing in a God, “ rename rateuv vengemV 5 bat proscribing 
all established worship, Voltaire occupies a middle position bet, ween lime-seim *on the mu* 
hand, who, while he avowed, scepticism as to the proofs, professed iwiviuv for tie* 
ehiiiacl eristics of Revealed Religion, and Diderot, on the other, with his fnimiieui crew of 
Atheists, who laughed not without reason at 1 licit 1 Patriarch of IVrney, for imagining Unit 
he, whose life had been spent in trying to unset lie the religious opinions of mankind, could 
fix the point at which unbelief should stop. Tim dramatic poems of Voltaire Main their 
place among Llie first in their language, but bis other poetical works have lost much 
of the reputation they once enjoyed. He paints with fidelity ami vividness this broad 
lineaments of passion, and excels in that light allusive style, which brings n<> image or sentiment 
into strong relief, and is therefore totally unlike the analytic and picturesque mode of 
delineation, to which in this country, and especially in this ago, we are apt to limit the 
name and prerogatives of imagination. As a novelist, he has seldom been equalled in 
wit and profligacy. As an historian, lie may be considered one of the first who authorized 
the modern philosophising manner, treating history rather as a reservoir of finds for the 
illustration of moral science, than as a department of descriptive art. He is often imimirate, 
and seldom profound, hut. always lively and interesting. Un the whole, however the 
general reputation of Voltaire may rise or fall with the lliictuations of public opinion, he 
must continue to deserve admiration as 

“ The wonder of a learned age ; the line 
"Which none could pass ; the wittiest, clearest pen j 
The voice most echoed by consenting men ; 

The ft on l which answer'd best to all wed said 

fty others, and which most requital made ," — Ci<i:vkj<ano. 
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.. i *-<•; born." -,n-. Hogarth. in Lis Memoirs ot himself. in Iho riiy <A Hendon, 
N,.u • mill, My father’-; p„n, like that, of many author,, dnl m,l. cmW.. 

l,i,u p. ,1, mi or lii.m |inl. no- iu a way ..f shining f«r mjwll. ^ I 11:1,1 ,lil ' ,unlll '> 

, ,,„h 1 ami a r»r drawing, shows of all sorts gave trn, ""common pleas,,,',, 

Xu tut ini.ml ; niiil mimicry, cm, mm to all cl.iliiivn. was remarkable u, me. An early 

t„ a neighbouring painter drew my attention fern play; and I was, at every 

opportunity, employed in making drawings. I 1'h’kn.l up an ae,| montane,, ol Hu, 
Le lurii, and ;in learnt In dmw the alphabet with great enveUma, My 
W lmn u.t school were, man, remarkable, f.,r 1h„ ornament, W lurl» ml-nmU them, than fa 

itself, in the farmer I can fa, ml that hlaekhea.ls with better memories could 

nuieli surpass me; bnt far the. latter 1 was particularly .hst.me.mhnl 

To this account of Ilntfarths childhood we lane only to mid. tie Ins . the , n 
cnlh.c'ia -.tic ami laln.rian , scholar, who, like many of bis craft, awe, l lilt I- a the. intern 
„f I’urt i un'. eaiisnllcil time imlicalimis af talent as. well as lu> means wan. I alh-M am 
pi:, ,,is cn apprentice a sih m-plate engraver. Hut H-gart,, ***** •** 
lip.hei than drawing ciplurs. ami cut, -af- arms ; ami Mi.ni I In- cxpiratmu ai us mileutmes 
hml mail., himself a go.,, I draughtsman, and "blamed cnsnleraWa km.wle.ly,, o 
ealaurin.'. It was his ambitiau to la-come, .list iu-auii hod ms an aiti, , am ® 11111 
with Mm* the men, copier of other men's pro.luelioiis, he *»'ght. to comlam, the 
functions of the painter with llmse of the engraver, ami to «!<« Urn power " 1 «W meain^ 
his own idea'., all the fruits of his acute observation. He has hnnseli explained the 
,,f i.js views iu a passage which is Worth attention: 

‘ - Many reasons led w to wish that I could find the shorter path - .k fonms 

ami eharae.ters iu my mind,— and instead of copying thn hues, try to read the ku«HW. 
and if possible, lin'd the. grammar of the art by bringing mto one focus the uiu.ms 
ohsenaU.ms 1 had made, and then trying by tny power on the canvass how lax my p a i 
umthled me to combine and a), ply them to practice. For this purpose 1 « « . 

various ways, and to what, dill'., re. at, purposes, the memory might be applied; ml Mi 
upon mm most suilaldn to my situation and idle disposition; laying it < own ire as » > 

nvimn, that ho who could by any moans acquire an.1 ’"LwhdTT the figure as 

sfi’-jrt; s rt ■-«* •» <* •**« - *•? 

iiilin'ile eomhinaiions." Acting on these principles, he improved by 
mitnral powers of observation and reeolleetion. In his rambles ana mg t ' J* * * ™ 
,, llU ilon he, was over on the watch for striking features or imndenls , and not bus. mg 
,nliniy to memory, he was accustomed, when any face struck lent as Peculiarly 
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or expressive, to sketch ir mi his thumb-nail, to be treasured up on paper ul. his return 
home. 

For some time after the expiration of liis apprenticeship, Hogarth continued to practise 
the trade to which he was bred ; and liis shop-bills, coats-of-arms, engravings upon tankards, 
etc., have been collected witli an eagerness i( ui te disproportionate to their value. Sunn 
lie procured employment in furnishing frontispieces. and designs for the booksellers. Thu 
most remarkable of these are the plalcs to an edition of “ lludibrn?,” published in 17:2l>; 
hut even these are of no distinguished merit. About 17:28 lie began to seek employment 
as a portrait painter. Most uf his performances were small family pictures, containing 
several figures, which lie calls Conversation J’ieoes,” from twelve to fifteen inches high. 
These for a time were very popular, and his prod in* was c.oiisidcruhii', as liis price was 
low. liis life-size portraits are few; the most remarkable are that of Captain Co rum in 
the Foundling Hospital, and that of t.lamck as Xing ilieluivd III. Hut bis practice as 
a portrait painter was not lucrative, nor his popularity lasting. Although many of ids 
likenesses were strong and characteristic., in the. represent at ion of beauty, elegance, and 
high -brooding, he was little skilled. The nature of the artist was as unenurlly as his 
pencil; he despised, or ailectod to despise, what is called embellishment, forgetting that, 
every great painter of portraits has founded liis success upon his power of giving to an 
object the must favourable representation of which it is susceptible. When Ilngurlli obtained 
employment and eminence of another sort, lie abandoned portrait, painling, with a growl 
at the jealousy of his professional brethren, and the. vanity and blinilm-ss of llm public. 

March 2onl, 17iJ 4 J, Hogarth contracted a stolen marriage with the only daughter of 

the once fashionable painter, Sir James Thornhill. The hither, for some time implacable, 

relented at last; and the reconciliation, it is said, was much forwarded by Ids admiration 
of the Harlot’s Progress, a series of six prints, commenced in 1751, and published in 
1734. The novelty as well as merit of this series of prints won for tlmm extraordinary 
popularity ; and their success encouraged Hogarth to undertake, a similar History of 
the Hakes Progress, in eight prints, which appeared in 1735. Tim third, ami perhaps 
tlrn most popular, as it is this least objectionable of those pirturiul novels, Marriage 
Alamode, was not engraved till 1745. 

The merits of these prints were sufficiently intelligible to the public: iheJr originality 
and boldness of design, the force and freedom of their execution, rough us it U, won 
fur them an extensile popularity and a rapid and continued sale. The Ilurlot'a Hmgnrs 
was the most eminently successful, from its mindly rather than from its Miporior 
excellence. Twelve hundred subscribers’ names were entered lbr it.; it was dniimiliM-d 

in several forms; and we may nolo, in illustr.il ion of the dillbrenee of pad, and p tv* on l. 
manners, that fan-mounts were engraved, containing miniature copies of the si \ plate,-;. 

Ihc merits ot the pictures were less obvious lo the few who could allbrd to spend 

large sums on works of art; ami Hogarth, too proud to lei. them go for prices mm-h 

below the value which ho put upun them, Availed for a long lime, and wailed in vain, 

for a purchaser. At last he determined to commit them to public silo; but instead of 
the common method of auction, he devised a new and complex plan, with tlm intention 
oi excluding picture-dealers, and obliging men of rank and wealth, who wished to purdim-e, 
to judge and hid for themselves. The scheme failed, as might have been exported. 
Nineteen of Hogarth's best pictures, the Harlot's Progress, the .1 Jake's Ih’ngnr.s, the 
Tour limes of the Hay, and Strolling Actresses dressing in a Iia.ni, produced only 
427/. 7s., not. arranging 22/. lo.v. ciic.li. The llarl.il b I'l-.-gn-sn was 1 .mvli;i!.r.l l.y 
Mr. lioddoril, at. the rate uf fom-tcrai guinw a jiieimv ; live of the aoi-ioh in 

tJic Jin- at ]< oxitliill. J lie lliikcsi I’rogrc.ss iivcnigoit twraitj’-hvo giimcs u [tic-iuri- ; it 
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r ) ’ }; « i uni* I ,* r rod v.uimy .if f i i/tl:' ■ iimr.i! mid .-u * irii* works preclude, our naming 

f,i-{ tin- ! -I*'. T-* tij.. i i already ixii-m i> iii< **l we, would add llm March 

luViuelih-y. imIIivw . irl*. l\di\ sin* I>i-lr «l Iwt, t.li** Kuru-pd Musician, Modern Midnight 

< 'on - • r .il i* *ii- Him Lee* am) r >M*ei-t. Iln- f-.ui* prints of mi Klee.tion. and Iwu entitled 
*1 lii* ’{ init*'-, u hii'li \v>uM hardly requir* noiira, u for having produced a memorable 
({ , u!m i My. him -If *m mm ril<*. s<n.l Willems au-l » 'liurr.hill «m the oilier. The satire 
u\ li,,- liri, i>ul>li: In*, l ill 17* >2, wn- directed. not against, Wilkes himself, but his i>nlit ienL 
iVi«*ni|^ I'itt and Temple ; imr r; if. sn biting us to have required Wilkes, in dulmmo of 
hi; party, l*> retaliate upon oiuMvilh whom In* hud lived in lamiliiir ami friendly intercourse. 
1| ( * aid 'so, however, iii a number of tin* ” North Union," containing not only abuse nf 
tin* uniii, but. unjust, and injurious mention of his wife, Hogarth was deeply wounded 
by ibi:‘. attack, and hu retorted by flu- well-known portrait — it ought not to bo called a 
caricature — of Willow with the cap of liberty. kt I wished. he says, cc to return the 
compliment, and turn it to some advantage. r riie. renowned pa I riots portrait, drawn ns 
lit*- ns 1 emild, as to features, and marked with some indications oj his mind, answered 


every purpose. A Brutm, a saviour of liis country, with such an aspect, was so arrant a 
fnnro, that though it gave rise, to nmeli laughter in the. lookers-on. it galled both him and 
liis adherents. r rbis was prov-d by the papers being eraunned every day with invectives 
against the artist, till the town grew sick of thus seeing no* always at full length. Clmreliill, 
Wilkes’s toad-eater, put tin* ‘North liritun ’ into \ cr-v in an w Mpistle, to Hogarth but 
a-, the abu.-io was precisely the same, except a. little poetical heightening, it made, no 
impreiMnii, hut perhaps, elVuceil or weakened tin* black strokes of the, ‘ North Triton.’ 
jlnuever, having an old plate by me, with ■mine parts ready Mink, as the back-ground ami 


a. dog, I began to consider how I could turn so much work laid aside, to sonic account; 
and so patched up a. print of blaster 4'hureliill in the elmr.ic.ter ot a bear. Lbc quarrel 
was unworthy of tin* tulcnlx either of the painter or pout, “-Never.’ says AVal pole, “did 
two angry men of their abilities throw dirt witJi Jess dexterity.” It is the more In be 
regretted,' because its elVee.ls, as lm himself intimates, were injurious to Hogarth’s declining 
lmalih. The summer of 3 7<* l he spent at Chiswick, and the free air and exercise worked 
a partial renovation of his strenglh. The amendment, however, was but temporary; anil 
In- died suddenly, Oclnbur Zilitli, llm day after his return to Ids Loudon residence in 


Hojcester Square. 

If we. have, dwelt little upon Hogarth's merits in his peculiar style uf art, it is still 
bss necessary to say much concerning bis historical pictures. Of their merits he himself 
formed a high and most, exaggerated estimate, not hesitating To give out that nothing but 
envy and ignorance prevented bis own pictures from commanding as much admiration, 
and as high prices, as the most esteemed productions of foreign masters. Posterity has 
confirmed the judgment, of his contemporaries, and Hogarth's serious compositions are very 
generally forgotten. The only one which merits to be excepted from this observaiirm is 
ids Sigb-mimda, painted in 17511, in competition with the well-known and beautiful picture, 
ascribed by some to f'orreggio, by others to Furino. Our painters vanity and plain 
dealing had raised up u Host of enemies against him among panders, picture- dealers, and 
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connoisseurs ; iui<l all whose self-love. he hail wounded. or whose tricks he lmd donumm'd, 
eagerly seized this opportunity to vent their anger in retaliation. The picture is well 
known, hotli by engravings and by Walpole’s severe criticism. We abstain from qiioling 
it ; we have passed lightly over a great artist’s excellences, and it would lie unfair to 
expatiate on his defect? and errors. Besides this, Hogarth’s chief historical works are the 
Pool of Bethesda and the Good Samaritan, executed in 17?>(> as a specimen of his 
powers, and presented to St, Bartholomew's Hospital ; Paul before Helix, painted lnv 
the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, in 174-9; and Moses brought before Pharaoh's daughter, 
painted in 17f>2, and presented to the Humid ling Hospital. 

Hogarth was not a mere painter : ho used the pen as well ns the pencil, mid 
aspired to teach as well as Lo exercise his art. Hu has left a memoir of his own 
life, which contains some curious and ini crusting and instructive matter concerning his 

own modes and motives of thought and action, lie wrote verses occasionally in a rough 

and familiar style, but not without some sparkles oJ‘ his humorous turn. Hut his most 

remarkable performance is the fic Analysis of Beauty,” composed with the ambitious view 
of fixing the principles of taste, and laying down unerring directions for the student of 
art. Its leading principle is, that the serpent inn line is the foundation of all that is 
beautiful, whether in nature or art. To Ihu universality of this assertion we should be 
inclined to demur; Nature works by contrasts, and loves to unite the abrupt and angular 
with the flowing and graceful, in one harmonious whole. The work, however, unquestionably 
contains much that was original and valuable, lint when it was found that Hogarth, a 

man unpolished in conversation, not regularly trained either to the use of llm pen nr the 

pencil, and, above all, a profound despiser of academics, of portrait painters, and of 
almost all tilings conventionally admired, bad written a. book profiling to teach the 
principles of art, the storm of criticism which Jell upon him was hot. and furious. It 
was discovered that Hogarth was not the author of the book, that the principle was 

false and ridiculous, and that everybody had been in possession of it long before, Tin.* 
last objection, certainly, is so far true, that every one instinctively must feel a line of 
easy curvature to be more graceful than one of abrupt and angular ilexurc. lhit the 
merit of first enunciating this as a rule of art belongs to Hogarth ; and it is recorded 
to have been the opinion of West, uttered after the authors death, that the ‘‘Analysis" 
is a work of the highest value to the student of art, and that, examined after personal 
enmity and prejudice were laid to sleep, it would be more and more rend, studied, and 
understood. We doubt whether this judgment of the President is altogether sanctioned by 
the practice of the present day; but time, without altogether establishing the author's 

theory, has at least laid asleep the malicious whispers which denied to Hogarth the. merit 

of it, whatever that may be. 

. In the executive part of his art, either as painter or engraver, Ib.garth did not 
attain to first-rate excellence. Ilia engravings are spirited, but rough; but they have the 
peculiar merit (one far above mechanical delicacy and correctness of execution) of repre- 
senting accurately, by a few bold touches, the varied incidents and expression which 

he was so acute and diligent in observing. A faithful copier, Ids works are invaluable 

as records of the costume and spirit, of the time : and they preserve a number of minute 

illustrative cireum stances, which his biographers and annotators have laboured to explain, 
with the precision used by critics in commenting upon Aristophanes. Wit and humour 
are abundant in all ol them, even in accessories apparently insigni 1 leant ; and they require, 
to be studied before half the matter condensed in them can be perceived and apprehended, 
ec It is worthy of observation,” says Mr. Lamb, “that Hogarth has seldom drawn a 
mean or in significant, countenance.’ 5 This is so far true, that there are Aw of his luces 
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which .In net contribute to the general effect. Mean and insignificant in the common 
smisi 0 f the words they often are, and the fastidious observer will find much to overcome 
iu tin general want, of pleasing objects in his compositions. But the vacancy or expression, 

refinement of the countenance, are alike subservient to convey a 

meaning or a moral ; and in this sense it may justly he said, that few of Hogarth s 
f. ice3 are insignificant. Through the more important of his works a depth and unity of 
purpose prevails, which sometimes rises into high tragic effect, the more striking from 
tlm tot, 1 1 ab't'in'1* ot (•N’.iVi'iuiNii.d objects ot dignity, as in the two last plates of the 
Hike - - Progress. Gin Lane has been included by Mr. Lamb in the same praise, and its 
power cannot be denied; but it contains too much that is purely disgusting, mixed with 
much that is in the nature of caricature, to be a general favourite. 

The nationality of Hogarth’s prints has given to them a more lasting and extensive 
popularity than any class of engravings has ever enjoyed. Not to mention the large 
impressions from the original plates, which were touched and retouched again and again, 
they have been frequently engraved on a smaller scale, accompanied with an historical 
nu.i descriptive text : and’ the* is scarcely a library of any pretensions which lias not a 
Ho-nrili Illustrated," in some shape or other, upon its shelves. Of these works, the 
fu-M Vx; Hr. Trutder’s “Hogarth Moralised” republished lately in a very elegant 
shape : " the most complete is the quarto edition of Hogarth’s works, by Nichols and 
Stevens, There is a long and valuable memoir of the artist in Rees’ “ Cyclopaedia, 
hv Mr. Phillips, R.A., and an extended life by Allan Cunningham m the “haiuiiy 
Library.” The works of Walpole, Gilpin, Hazlitt, and others, will furnish much of acute 
criticism; and wo especially recommend the perusal of at. Essay by Charles Lamb, on 
the “Genius and Clmmetor of Hogarth,” published originally in the Reflector, No. 3. 
it. is chiefly occupied by a minute, criticism upon the Hake’s _ Progress ; and though, 
in our opinion, somewhat partial and excessive in praise, is admirably calculated to show 
the reader in wlmt spirit the moral works of Hogarth should be studied. 
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Samuel Wesley, whose mother was a niece of Thomas Fuller, the church historian, was 
in his earliest years thrown by family circumstances among the party of the Dist-entcrs ; 
but he abandoned them in disgust, and entered at Exeter (Allege, Oxford, m 1UK1-. He 
afterwards obtained the livings r»t Epworth and Wroote, in Lincolnshire ; and at the iomie.r 
of those places, June IT, 1703, was born his second son John. Six years afterwards, the 

house was set on fire hy some refractory parishioners, and the boy was forgotten in the 

first confusion. He was presently discovered at a window”, and by great exertion rescued 
at the very moment which, promised to bo his last. John Wesley saw the hand oi Providence 
in this preservation, and made it in after lilc*. a subject of relied ion and gratitude. 

At the age of seventeen *hc was removed from the Charterhouse School, whore Im 
had made some proficiency, to Christ. Church, Oxford ; and the reputation hy which he was 
than distinguished was that of a skilful logician and acute disputant. lie was destined for 
the Church; and when the time for ordination arrived, after some faint scruples which he 
professed respecting the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed and the supposed 
Caivinistic tendency discoverable in the Articles had been removed, be entered into orders; 
and, as the book which had especially excited him on the most serious meditation to 

undertake that office was Jeremy Taylors 64 Rules of Holy Living and Dying, 91 so was it 
with the deepest earnestness that ins resolution was taken, and with a fixed determination 
to dedicate his life and his death, his whole thoughts, feelings, ami energies, to llio 

service of God. Accordingly, in the selection of his acquaintance, ho avoided all who 
did not embrace his principles; and, having imw obtained a fellowship at Lincoln College, 
he had the means of assembling round him ii little society ol religious friends or 
disciples, over whom his superior talents and piety gave him a natural inllueiiec. r J hese, 
through their strict and methodical mauner of living, acquired from tlmir billow-students 
the appellation of Methodists, — a name derived from the schools of ancient science, and 
thus destined, through its capricious application hy a few thoughtless hoys, to designate 
a large and vital portion of the Christian world. 

About this time Wesley entered upon liis parochial duties as his father's curate at 
Epworth* and presently afterwards, on the approaching death «f that respectable person, 
he was strongly urged by his family to obtain, as lie probably might have done, the 
next presentation for himself. Had lie yielded to their solicitations, ho might have 
passed his days in humble and peaceful obscurity; but his mind was too large for the 
limits of a country parish, and he already felt that he was intended to serve his Maker 

* It was, strictly speaking, during this his absence from Oxford that his little society then (of 
which the leading member was his younger brother Charles) acquired the name of Methodist. 
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in n larger field. So, evading the arguments and withstanding the entreaties of his friends, 
he went hark to reside for a while upon his fellowship at Oxford. 

in the year 1735 he engaged iu the more public exercise of the ministry in the 
character of a missionary, lie set sail for the new colony of Georgia, in America; he 
had the countenance of t3ie civil authorities, and the object which he principally professed 
was tin*, conversion of the Indians. PI is liahits at this period were deeply tinged with 
asceticism. In his extreme self-denial and mortification, in respect to diet, clothing, and 
the ordinary comforts of life, he affected a more than monastic austerity, and realized 
the talcs of eremitical fanaticism. He even declaimed against the study of classical 
authors, and disco imaged, as sinful, any application to profane literature. And the 
extravagance of his zeal look a direction, such indeed as might he expected from his 
Lirth and education, but ill adapted to recommend him to the affections of the colonists. 
He adhered, with the obstinacy of a bigot., to the rubric of the Church; he refused to 
administer baptism «*x*vpt by ininuTrimi ; he withhold the communion from a pious 
iMswi*uU'L\ unless lm should first consent to be iv.bapt.ized ; lie declined to perform the 
burial service over miolher; and, while ho was exciting much cuniity by this excessive 
rft ridings, ho formed ail indiscreet, I hough iuiKicctil, connection with a young woman 
nunmd Sophia Cmudtm, which led him into difficulty, and occasioned, after scene 

ludicrous and some very serious scenes, his sudden and not very creditable departure 

fnmi A morion. 

He i'**maiiied there a year and nine mouths without making, so far as we leuni, a 
single attempt to introduce} ( •hristia.uily among* the Indians. lie. alleged that the Indians 
had expressed no wish for conversion ; and if his conscience was indeed thus easily 

satisfied, lie was yet very far removed from Christian perfection. Tims much indeed he 
C'-rtainly appears to have learned from this first experiment on his own powers, that he was 
not yet qualified for the ofiiee of missionary; ibi: he felt that, he, who would have converted 
others, was not jvt cum cried himself. 

We.-, by had sailed to America, in tlm society of some Moravian missionaries, whoso 
exulted piety had wrought deeply on his feelings, and given them sonic inHueuco over 
his conduct, On Ids return to England, while lie was already impressed with some 
Sense of Ida own mi worthiness, he became, itlnwdy connected with Peter Dodder, ti man of 
talent-, and authority, and a Moravian. Through his instruct ions Wesley became thoroughly 

convinced of his own unbelief, and begun to pray, with all the ardour of his enthusiastic 

for an inriiintaimous couvcrsiom It was not long before he believed that this blessing 

was vouchsafed to him. On the uveuing of tlm 24 th of May, 1738, as oim of a society 

iu AidcrsgiLic-street was reading iu In's presence Luther's “Preface to the Epistle to 

flm Homans, 11 — “ About a quarter before nine/’ says Wesley, “while he was describing 

the change, which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart .strangely 

warmed; I felt I did trust iu Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance 

was given me that he had taken away my slus, even mine, and saved me from the law* 
of sin and death.” Jfowlmit, whoa 1m returned home, he had still some more struggles 
with the evil one, and was again buffeted by temptations ; but he was now triumphant 

tli rough earnest prayer, “And herein/’ lie adds, “J found the difference between this 
and iny former state chiefly to consist. I was striving, yea lighting, with all my might 
under the law, as well , as under grace .; hut then I was sometimes, if not often, conquered ; 
now 1 am always conqueror/ 1 Ibis is justly considered as a remarkable day in the 
history of Methodism; and Wesley himself attached so much importance to the change that., 
hud been wrought in. him,, that he scrupled not to proclaim, to the great scandal of 

some of his vmregenerate friends, that he had never been a Christian until then. 
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His first act after his conversion was to set out oil a visit to the celebrated Moravian 
colony, established under the patronage of Count Zinzeuduri, at lierunhul in Liiautin, 
There lie employed a fortnight iu examining the doctrines and discipline of flint, sect, and 
then relumed, as he went, un foot. " I would gladly have spent my life here; hut my 
Master calling me to labour in another part of the vineyard, I was constrained tu into 
my leave of this happy place.” Yet lie perceived clearly enough the imperfecliims iu llndr 
method; and his intercourse with their noble patron was not such us to Haller the 
ambition, or even the independence, of his character. Hut he had acquired a knowledge 
of their system, and was thus qualified to apply to his own purposes any port, of it 
which might hereafter serve them. 

Wesley returned from his visit to Germany burning with religious oiithnhiiun, and 
presently entered into the path which Whitefield, his friend and disciple, hud opened 
for him. Tlio latter, who was a few years younger than Wesley, and like him educated 
at Oxford, and iu orders, had begun a short time before to address the people in the 
open air, at Kingswood, near Lrishd. Wesley, after some little hesitation, proceeding 
from his respect for ecclesiastical practice and discipline, followed his example, and 
commenced his field-preaching in the same place. Hero was the first indication of any 
approach to a separation from the Church, atnl thus in fact wore laid the foundations uf 
the sect of Methodists; yet such was not the design, perhaps, of eitliLi* of ils founders:, — 
certainly not of Wesley, His scheme, if indeed he had then proposed to himself any 
fixed scheme, was rather to awaken the spirit of religion simulating within the t-lmreh; 
to revive the dying embers of vital Christiuniiy ; to infuse into the languid system m-w 
life and energy; Lo place before the eyes of the people the essentials of their faith, and 
to rouse their religious instructors to a proper view of their profession and sense of 
their duty. It was rather an order than a sect that he designed to found; an order 
subsidiary to the Church, in .rivalry indeed with the ancient branches of the: Establishment, 
but filled with no hostile spirit, and having no final object but its regeneration. Such 

as were the Mendicants in respect to the Roman Church ; severe in their reproaches 
against the indolence and degeneracy of the clergy, whether regular or secular ; severe 

in their own professions, and for u season in their piety and practice too ; making their 
earnest appeals to the lower classes, and turning their influence with them to their own 
aggrandizement : yet so far removed from schism, so Jar from harbouring any ill designs 
against the papacy, as to ha the warmest zealots of l lie Vatican, and the most, faithful 

ministers of all its projects : — such (so far as the change in civil and ecclesiastical principles 
would permit) the disciples of Wesley were probably designed to have become, iu 

respect to the Euglish Church, by the original intention of their master. At. any rate, 
it was certain that the emulation, which he could not fail to rouse, would in the end he 
serviceable to the interests of true religion ; and it is very possible that, in the depth of 
liis enthusiasm, he held every other consideration to be entirely subordinate lo this. 

The first effects of his public preaching have not been surpassed by anything that 
we read in the history of fanaticism. On one occasion, as he was -inculcating the doctrine 

of universal redemption, “ immediately one, nml another, and another, sank to the earth ; 

they dropped down on every side as thimderstriick.” Sometimes, as he began to preach, 
numbers of his believers fell into violent fits and lay struggling in convulsions around him. 
At other times his voice was lost amidst the groans aud erics of his distracted hearers. 
Wesley encouraged the storm which he had raised ; ho shared the fanaticism which ho 

imparted ; and in these deplorable spectacles of human imbecility ho saw nothing Imt the 
hand of God confirming by miraculous interposition the holiness of his mission. 

But however elated the preacher might, be by these spirit util triumphs, however 



conliilent in the immediate aid and favour of God, ha did nut neglect such human means 
as occurred to him fur securing and advancing his conquests. At a very early period 
he divided his followers at Bristol into male and female bands, for purposes of mutual 
confession and prayer, in imitation of uiie part of the Moravian disci] dine. The establishment 
of luv e-feasts was equally early. Presently Friday was set apart hy him for prayer and 
fasting; and a house was erected (likewise at Bristol] fur the meeting of his disciples. 
Things were already advancing towards schism. The directors of the church discouraged 
the extravagance of the teacher, and pitied the madness of the people. Many clergymen, 
with praiseworthy discretion, refused their pulpits to men who might turn them to such 
strange purposes. And this gave a pretext to Wesley for seeking means of instructing the 
people independent of the Cluuv.li. 

In the menu time he discovered that there v ere diifcrcnces between hinmelf and those 
with whom lie had hitherto been must closely eunneeted — differences the more diliirult to 
reconcile, because they concerned points of doctrine — the one with the Moravians, the other 
with Whitefield and his followers. T'ur the arrangement of the former, Count Zinzendorf 
came in person to England, and had sumo conferences with Wesley — hut lie no longer 
found in hint a timid disciple, or obsequious admirer. Wesley defended fearlessly the 
opinions which he professed, concerning Christian perfection ‘and the means of grace ; and 
as no concussion was possible im the other side, the controversy ended in an entire and 
final breach between him and the Moravians. The dispute with Whitefield, occasioned hy 
the predestinarian doctrines now nakedly advanced by him, was comludod with considerable 
bitterness, and came to a similar termination. Not that the separation was in this case 
so complete as to preclude a temporary reconciliation, which was oiTectod some years 
afterwards; but the dill'erem-c was clearly proved to he rial .and irreconcilable ; and the 
permanent, division of Methodism may in fact, he dated from the year 1740. 

From this time Wesley, having shaken oil* two connexions which laid oiiibamssml 
more, than they had strengthened him. became, the mlc. head and mover of a considerable 
religious party: and ho immediately applied his tahmls to give it organization and perpetuity, 
lie divided his followers into classes, each under lln* direction of a loader, lie caused 
pecuniary contributions to he colled oil from tlm individuals composing those clashes, so as 
to establish a permanent, fund for the support of his society, bearing an exact proportion 
to the number of i t.s members. He appointed itinerant preachers, and instructed them to 
preach iu the upon air, under the plea that they wefc excluded from the pulpits of the 
Church. And lastly and reluctantly, — Tor lie still retained much nib vl ion for that Church, 
and could not he blind to the consequences of the measure. — lie committed the office of 
preaching to laymen. Jn the first instance, indeed, lie conceded to them no more than 
the privilege of expounding the Gospel ; but, seeing how soon they deviated from 
exposition into preaching, he thought il. wiser at once to acknowledge the latter as a part 
of his system, and thus acquire the power of preventing, us far as might he, its abuse. 
These men were, for the most part, humbly horn and ill educated. But their zeal supplied, 
iu popular estimation, the place, of learning ; and their luihits of poverty enabled thorn to 
endure tins privations incident to thn missionary of a new sect. Thus were I heir labours 
attended with great success ; and lliis was essentially promoted by a very sage provision 
of Wesley, that no confession of faith should be required on admission into his community. 
Tlit* door was thus upon to nil mankind. The new member was never called upon to 
Recede from the body to which he had previously belonged, lie might bear what 
denomination he chose among the visible members of Christ’s Church, so long as ho 
renounced his vices and his pleasures, and ‘ engaged with a regeneral e heart in the work 
of his sal valium 
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At tins time (about 1712) Wesley and Lis disciples attained that degree of importance, 
which qualified them to become objects of persecution. It was among the lower classes 
that they had thrown the torch of fanaticism, and it was from the same that the out rages 
which now assailed them proceeded. Dn two or three occasions the person of the master 
himself was in some danger from popular fury : and it may perhaps have Leon preserved 
by his singular presence of mind, and the awe which lie knew how to inspire into his 
fellow-creatures. But these violent eruptions of indignation, as they were founded on no 
semblance of reason, and opposed by the civil authorities, were partial and of short 
duration ; and as the rumours of them were much exaggerated at the time, their influence, 
as far as they had any, was probably favourable to the progress of Melhodism. Some 
calumnies that 'were raised against Wesley irum more respectable quarters, touching his 
tendency to papacy and his disaffection to the reigning dynasty, arising from entire 
misunderstanding or pure malevolence, were immediately repelled, and speedily silenced 
and forgot ton. 

In the year 1741 Wesley invited his brother Charles, four other clergymen who 
co-operated with him, and four of his lay-preachers, to a Conference : this was the origin 
ol the assembly or council, which was afterwards held annually, and became the governing 
body, for the regulation of tlie general affairs of the society. Enur years subsequently, it 
school was opened at Kingswood, for the education chiefly of the sons of the preachers* 
In the extreme severity of some of the rules which lie imposed on this establishment, 
Wesley seems to have been guided by an ambitious design to set apart his own people 
from the rest of the community, rather than by the common principles of education, or 
the common feelings of nature. And so jealous was he of any other influence being 
exerted on his children, that they were not allowed to he absent from Llio school, not 
even for a day, from their first admission till their fund removal from it. Notwithstanding 
however the peculiarity and, as he thought, the purity of his system, he met with, many 
difficulties and reverses, in his first attempts to place it oil a permanent foundation. 

We may pass over the circumstances of liis unfortunate marriage, which ended, after 
a few months of discord and vexation, in a hasty but final separation. Ills wife, after proving 
herself his foulest slanderer and bitterest enemy, presently deserted him. “ Non cam roliqui 
(says Wesley) — -non dimisi — non revocaho.’ 5 1 have nut left her — I have not put her 
away — I will not recall hcr. ;J The same calmness of temper and perfect self-pOHsessinii, 
which so remarkably distinguished him in his public proceedings, seem nut to have abandoned 
him even in the more pressing severity of Iris domestic trials. 

Neither have we space to notice the controversies which he carried on with two of 
the most eminent divines of his time. Bishops Lavington and Warbuvlou ; since Wesley, 
though engaged in dispute with the prelates of the Church, and very frequent and hitter 
in the reproaches which he cast against its ministers, still adhered to its communion, and 
had yet committed no act declaratory of absolute independence. But later in life he advanced 
farther towards schism. Eirst of all, as he did not assume fur his lay-preachers the power 
of administering the sacrament, lie caused several to be ordained by one Erasmus, a Greek 
Bishop of Arcadia — thus evading the spiritual authority, which he could not contest, and 
which he did nnt yet venture to dispense with. But this was a feeble resource, unworthy 
of his courage, and unavailing to his purposes. A stronger measure followed. His disciples 
were very numerous in America, and it was desirable to send out to them a head, invested 
with the highest spiritual authority. Dr. Coke, an « evangelical 13 clergyman, was selected 
for that office, and Wesley took upon himself to invest him with the requisite dignity. 
These letters ot ordination are dated September 2nd, 1784, and announce, in substance, 
that Wesley thought himsell providentially called, at that time, to set apart some persons 



fur the work of tlie ministry in America,; ami therefore, under the protection of Almighty 
tioil, and with a single eye to iiis glory, had that day set apart, as a superintendent, hy 
the impost Linn of his hands and prayer, Thomas Coke, a doctor of civil law, anil a presbyter 
of the Church of England. 

In this affair, it was weak in Wesloy t-o plead (as he did) a seasonable conviction, that 
in the true primitive Church Hie order of bishop and presbyter were one and rhe same ; 
fur if Wesley exercised as presbyter episcopal authority, so, under the same plea, might 
Dr. Coke have exercised it. without any imposition of Wesley's hands. This was a 
shallow pretence, which could scarcely have deceived himself. The fact was, that Wesley, 
now acting as the sole head of a separate religious party, assumed the prerogatives of the 
highest ecclesiastical dignity; and resolved that all the privileges of his ministers should 
emanate from himself. This is properly rmisideroil as a. second important epoch in tlie 
history of Methodism. 

Wesley was then eighty- one years old, and he lived for seven years longer, in the 
perfect enjoyment of his health and exercise of his faculties, almost to the very end. 
He died March 2nd, 1791, leaving no property, except the copyright and current editions 
of his works, which lie bequeathed for the use of the Connexion. The whole number of 
his followers, at the time of his decease, is stated at about 1*15,000, uf whom more than 
07,(300 wore Americans. In the United Kingdoms, his principal success hail been in 
some of the large towns in England and in Ireland. Hut he complains of the coldness with 
which his preaching was, for the most part, received by the agricultural classes generally, 
and by the entire Scotch nation — facts which may, however, he accounted for, without 
sup] losing any religious obduracy either in the one or the other. 

Thus did Wesley live to fix ami consolidate, by the calmer deliberation of his later 
years, the effects, which might otherwise have been transient, of his early enthusiasm. It 
required many talents, as well as many virtues, to accomplish this — and Wesley was 
abundantly endowed with both. The natural ardour and eagerness of his character was 
moderated* hy great sagacity and calm judgment, a cimr.ilis.ting and forgiving temper. If 
he loved power, he did not covet money ; but bestowed all that lie had upon the poor. 
Doubtless his original object was simply to awaken the dormant, spirit of vital Christ utility ; 
and if spirit mil ambition, fomented by Hut general discouragement which ho received from 
the ■ clergy, seduced him too readily — though reluctantly and in opposition to his own 
professions, anil even to his own intentions — into what did in fact amount to schism ; yet 
the breach is not even now irreparable, if only his better spirit shall preside in Hie councils 
of his disciples, and he met with a kindred feeling of religious moderation by the directors 
of the Established Church. 
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Tite first Earl of Mansfield was a younger son of a noble house in Scotland, which ho 
raised 1o a higher rank by his own brilliant talents and successful industry. 

William Murray was the eleventh child of David, \iscount Stormont, and was born 
at Perth, March 2nd, 1704. lie received his education at Westminster School anti 

Christchurch College. Oxford, where he gained distinction by the elegance of his scholarship. 
He took his degree of M.A. in June, 1730, and was called to the bar in the Michaelmas 
term following; the interval he employed in travelling in France ami Italy. At an curly 
age lie gained the friendship of Tope, who, in several passages, has home testimony to 
the grace, eloquence, rising fame, and attractive social accomplishments of the young 

lawyer. In 1737, in consequence of the sudden illness of his leader, who was seized 

with a fit in court, Mr. Murray liad to undertake, at an hour's notice, the duty of 

senior counsel, in the cause of Cibber i\ Slupor. From bis success on this occasion be 

was wont to date the origin of his fortune. “Business,” he said, “poured in upon 

me on all sides; and from a few hundred pounds a year, I fortunately found inysedf, 

in every subsequent year, in possession of thousands." In the same year be was retained 
by the corporation of Edinburgh in the memorable transactions which arose out of the 
Port-eons riot; and ids exertions to preserve their privileges were subsequently acknowledged 
by the gift of the freedom of the city in a gold box. November 20th, 1 738, Mr. Murray 
was married to Lady Elizabeth Finch, daughter of the Earl of Winehelsoa. a lady 
who, in addition to rank and fortune, possessed those more valuable qualities which 
rendered their married life, llirnugh near half a century, one of harmony and domestic 
happiness. 

Air. Murray was appointed Solicitor- Gen oral in 17-1-2. and took bis seat in Parliament 
for the first time, as member fnr Borough bridge. For many years, during which be 

held office under the Tellium administration, he was recognised in the House of Commons 
as one of the jablcst supporters of government; and he was frequently opposed, in the outset 
of his career, to Air. Pitt, who, after the elevation of both to the upper house, boro this 
high testimony, among others, to Murray's weight as a speaker : “ No man is better 
acquainted with his abilities and learning, nor has a greater respect for them, than I 
have. I have had the pleasure of sitting with him in the other house, and always listened 
to him with attention. I have not. lost a word of what he said ; nor did I ever.” In 
his official station, he necessarily took a prominent part in the prosecution of the rebel 
lords, especially at the trial of Lord Lovat, in 1747 ; and his eloquence was set off 
by his fairness towards flie prisoner, whose concern in the rebellion was indeed too 
evident to admit of hesitation on the part of his judges. We may follow up the history 
of his legal advancement by briefly stating that, in 1754 he was appointed Attorney- 
General; and, in 1756, Chief Justice of the King's Bench; and, at the same time, raised 
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to tin* Fwar;.-, by the title of Baron Mniisfu-1.1. Jt is said that the Puke of Nowcastlo 
^as oalromi'Iy unwilling to consent to the removal of bis most powerful supimvtor front 
tlio (.'uni mons, hut was ibm.ol to cmuply j.y ti lrt threat that, if he refused, Murray would 
J m fengi t art as Altorney-Goiimil. 

i jml JM in isfi f-M's private life appears for the most part to luivc been parsed in tranquil 
]»ros]"*j-i|y, which alb infed no Inr-ii l<_*nt.s Jhr thu biographer to dwell on; at least the 
published records of him arc nearly eonfmod b> his vxerlioiis a,s an mlvoralc, Lis speeches 
in 1 ai'liiUufht, and avj vurls uti the important eases which ho adjudicated. Jt will ho 
suifirfeiit, hero to meat inn thuso events hy which Lord Mansfield is connected with Urn 
puhlir: history oi England, and to make a few general observations on his character as 

a lawyer and a, judge 1 . 

In 37i>ri s tlm legality of what wi-re railed general warrants, not directed against 

persons hy name specifically, hut generally against any person or persons supposed 1u ho 
guilty of a. certain act, was mooted, in couscqueuer; of a ttecretary of State's warrant to 
apprehend tlio te authors, printers, and publishers” of tlm celebrated No. .'IB of the 
North Lrilon. Wilkes, being apprehended by virtue of this warrant, was discharged 
by Iralt, afterwards Lord ( umden, (hie! Justice of the Common Pleas, when brought up 
bofen; that Court by writ of halvas corpus. The question cairn; before Lord Mansfield 
in a different form. An adieu ol trespass was brought in tin; court of Common Picas 

against the messengers who executed tlm warrant, and a verdict was given, fur the 

plaintiff, A fell of exceptions against Chief Justice Bruit's directions to tin- jury was 
tendered, in pursuance of which the question was again argued before Lord Mansfield, 
who coincided with his brother chief in holding the instrument illegal under which the 
defendants had acted, Sumo this derision, general warrants have been disused. 

In Jr Oh, Wilkes, thou at, 1 he height, of his popularity* returned to England, and 
applied for a reversal of his outlawry. Tim excitement of his partisans broke out both in 
riots and in indecent attempts to intimidate the judges hidorn whom the point, was to bo 
argued. Lord Mansfield prommn.vd jhr the reversal, upon Iho ground of a technical 
infoj utality , which the ( ourt held lalal to the process; but in his elaborate judgment lie 
huh care strongly to censure tlm seditious efforts which bad been made to inflummu the 
< mirt, a, nd to impress on his auditors that the apparently trifling objection on which the 
judgment turned was lufal in law, and could not have been passed over ia any other case. 

I bis speech has been much admired ; nor h it easy to overrate its beauties as a 
composition; it lies open, however, to the objection of being too theatrical. After 
overruling the object ions made hy tlm defendant's counsel, it rises into eloquent; declamation 
against the attacks ot the proas and the throats of the mob ; and, at tlm moment when 
all seems ripe; for a contrary decision, proceeds to grant the tiling so loudly clamoured 

for. lie may safely contemn danger who does not expose himself to it; and it would 

on this occasion have been more dignified to make less parade of mdepemfenee. 

■Lord Mansfield's view of the law uf libel exposed him to much obloquy, lie was 

a resolute nsserior of the doctrine that jurors wove to judge of the fact only, not of the 

law, or rather of the question, libel or no libel. A prerogative lawyer on the bench, he 
was a supporter of Tory principles in parliament, lie strenuously main I uiried tho right of 
11m British legislature to tax America, uml was Ihe advocate, though lie probably would 
not have been the adviser, of those measures which led to the American revolution ; lor 
the temper of his mind seems to Lave been cautious and somewhat timid, and his political 
conduct was swayed by an habitual moderation, wliich sometimes prevented his accession to 
the more violent measures of his party. His course was consistent with what we may 
suppose to have boon his early prejudices, for ho came of a Jacobite family ; and it was 

4 K 
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made a matter of accusation against him, while Attorney-General (must unfairly i e\ i\ ed by 
Junius'), that, as a schoolboy, he had been known to drink Jacobite toasts. Jhc charge, 
if true, was too trivial to merit further notice than George II. bestowed upon it : 
et Whatever they were while they were Westminster boys, they are now my very good 
friends.” At the same time he was a steady advocate of religious toleration, both on tlm 
bench and in the House of Lords. This he shoved in 17G8, on ocrasimi of tlm jimscv.nl ion 
of a Homan Catholic priest by a common informer, in liis strict dealing with the. penal 
laws enacted against that class of men ; and in assigning his reasons for admitting n 
Quaker’s evidence mi affirmation in certain cases. And the I)i ss eiders in general, and 
especially of the city of London, were much indebted to his support in the House of Lords, 
in 17 G7, for the abolition of that mean and oppressive custom by which limy wnv* lined 
for refusing to serve the office of sherifi, being at the sumo time subject to legal |>(*u<dl"n‘r* 
if they accepted it. Lord Mansfield's exposition oi the iniquity of this practice was 
unsparing and conclusive. 

The unprecedentedly-long period during which Lord Mansfield presided in the King a 
Bench is one of considerable importance in the history of British jurisprudent 1 !' ; indeed, 
the multiplicity of his decisions during a period of thirty-four years, could not Jail maierially 
to affect the law relating both to commercial and other property, especially in a country 
so rapidly increasing in wealth, and in which new cases were continually arising out of 
the ever-changing state of society. By a largo body of his admirers, u class including 
the majority of the nation, he was regarded with almost unlimited admiration ; but several 
of his important judgments have since been overruled ; and we probably shall not err in 
stating it as the general opinion of well-infurnicrl persons in the present day, that, indm'ut 
and virulent as is Junius’s attack on him as a judge, there is a solid fiiumhitiim for tlm 
charge that he was more prone to enlarge the power of the crown than to protect the 
liberty of the subject, and more willingly referred to the Roinau Jaw and ilu* law of 
nations than to Magna Oh art a ami tlie Bill of Rights. But the charge of introducing 
equitable doctrines into the common law must be received with much move caution, lie 
may have gone too far in his favourite scheme of introducing iimre enlarged mid liberal 
views than had prevailed before his time; he may have neglected former authorities ami 
introduced too great laxity in the interpretation of the law ; but, dangerous as such license 
is, lest, iu the uncertainty of law, a greater evil be incurred than by tin; oenointud 
commission of an essential injustice, yet we must look with rmuphicoi n*y on that alleged 
tendency to relax the strict rigour of law in favour of substantial juHicc, which HM-me to 
have consisted chiefly in a disposition to admit evidence when mere technical <lisijualiiicaiii>n, 
and not essential unlitness, was urged against it; and rather to let right prevail than give 
the victory to wrong by rigid adherence to the technicalities of tin; law. His feelings 
may be illustrated by a playful saying of his own to Garrick : ^ A judge on the bench 
is now and then in your whimsical situation between Tragedy and Comedy; mclimitimi 
drawing one way, and a long string of precedents the other.* 1 Jt is certain tied m bun 
we owe all that our mercantile law has of system, and of consistency with tin* pniiriob-; 
which govern the practice of other nations. It is no less trim iluit I ho remedies gemndly 
afforded by our courts of law have become much more beimlichd, ediw In* eahrynl and 
moulded actions originally of an equitable nature to suit eases to which prnm'diu;*,; in 

equity are very ill adapted. Nor is it too much to assert that under him the n-knc* nf 

law assumed the form of a liberal study. 

It is hardly necessary to reply to the graver charges of moral guilt adduced by tlm 

able and unscrupulous auLhor to whom we have referred. The spirit iu which ilmy mv 

conceived may be estimated from the unmeasured vitupnraliuii i>f the , Snitch in gwo-ml. 
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uiudi forms the opening of the lurl y- first letter of Junius, addressed to Lord Mansfield. 
Jlis lordship's knowledge of English law has been impugned; his innovations upon its 
doctrines have been censured ; Lis application and extension of its principles have boon 
questioned; and his const itulinnal doctrines liavo been often and justly condemned; hut wo 
do nut believe that his honesty lms been seriously doubted, since the violence of party 
uuiiuosity 1ms teased to inflame men's passions and pervert their judgment. 

Our knowledge, of Lord Mansfield's private history is very limited. His life, however, 
s(vms to have been spent, in happiness ami tranquillity, until the riots of 3780, in which his 
fiuusr\ with its contents, was destroyed. Besides a valuable property in hooks, pictures, and 
furniture, lie sustained tlmt loss which, to a literary man, is irreparable, — the eollcMvted 
manuscripts of a laborious life. He bore this heavy calamity with honourable fortitude, and 
declined to accept of pecuniary compensation. To the application of Government, he returned 
tins answer: J think it. docs not become mo to claim or expect reparation from the state, 

1 have made up my mind to my mis fori uno as I ought, with this consolation, that it came 
h'om those whose object manifestly was general eoni’u^ion and (instruction at home, in 
addition f>» a dangerous and conijdicfited war abroad. Jf [ should lay before you any 
account or computation of tli*-. pecuniary damage 1 have sustained, it might, seem a claim 
or expectation oi being indemnified." Shortly afterwards he appeared in the House of 
Lords, to justify the strong measures by which tin* riots had brim quelled. “ It, was 

wonderful,” says Bishop Newton, in. his *• Life and Anecdotes,"* ^ after such a slmrfc as ho 
had revived, that he could so Siam summon his faculties as to make «me of Ihe finest mid 
ablest, speeches that, eve/ was heard in Parliament, io justify the legality of the late 

proceedings on the part of Government, In demonstrate that no royal prerogative, had been 
excited, no martial law had been exorcised, nothing had been done but wbal every mail, 
civil or m Hilary, had a right to do in the like cases. ‘I spook nor, from books’ lie said, 
"for books I bare none;’ having been all consumed in the fire. Tim ell'crts of his speech 

were the, admiration and conviction of all who heard him, and jail, an mid to the debate 

without, division. Lord Mansfield never appeared greater in any action of hi:* life.* 1 No 
particular cause connected with Urn frenzy of the time, ran he aligned for this attack on 
the Chief Justice: lie had not been active in supporting Iht*. measures for the relief of the 
Catholics, which produced this remarkable ebullition of folly mid wickedness. But wlnm 
once riot, is along the causes which have first stirred up men’s minds are readily forgotten ; 
and the violence of party abuse with which Lord Msuwfichl had been assailed, and the 
unpopularity of the Government, in which lie was supposed to exercise a principal, though 
secret influence, are sullicimtt, to account for this calamity. 

In 3 77t>, Lord Mansfield, at his own requesl, was raised to the dignity of ail oarb 
He. hud no children, and his object was to raise the rank of his paternal family in the person 
of his nephew, Lord Stormont, to whom the succession was secured. Jn 1781 he was 
compelled ti> absent himself from Ids judicial duties fur a season, and spent some lime, 
with considerable benefit to his health, at; Tunbridge Wells. He returned to his judicial 
employment, and continued to exercise it wilh unclouded intellect, being ouly prevented by 
bodily infirmity from attending the court during the last year and a half that ho held the 
office.. In J 788 ho resigned it,, at the advanced age of eighty-four, having presided in 
the court of King’s Bench for the unprecedented period of thirty-two years, and being still 
in possession of a share of Iieall.lt and power of enjoyment which seldom full to the lot of 
so advanced an age, lie relniued the perfect, possession of his faculties until within a week 
of his death, which took place; March 18th, 1701, in the ninetieth your of his ago. 

In the case of this, us of many oilier emim-nt men, wo may regret that so few particulars 
of their mury- day manners have boon preserved. In the relations of private life his conduct 
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was exemplary ; anil tlie amenity of his manners, tlic playfulness of his uil. ami hi . mhmul k 
qualifications as a companion, secured the affection of those who enjoyed his h |, cn*1>. ^ 

talents as a speaker were set off hy a graceful and attractive peLxm, ami a rmiurkaihly 
harmonious voice ; qualifications greatly conducing to good delivery, which it is siud ho was 
in the habit of improving in youth, by sedulous cultivation under the direction of 1 "1^ 

A gentleman (Mr, Bailliej, who had been deeply indebted to Lord Mansluhl's pvtdi^miuil 
abilities, bequeathed 1500/. lo erect a monument to his memory. Tim commission was 
entrusted to worthy hands, for it was given to Flaxman. A sketch oi his umk is ghtn 
boW. 

The “ Life of the Earl of Mansfield,” by Mr. Halliday, is the only biographical 
account of this eminent lawyer which we know to exist. It is too imuiitustly piuieg^iu-id, 
and, as lias heen intimated, contains a very meagre account of the private history id its 
noble subject. It is mainly occupied by reports of Lord Mansfield's speeches and judgments, 
and must therefore be chiefly acceptable lo legal readers. 
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TjiPi parents nl‘ this omiuenl discoverer in optics. Id whom we nro chiefly iittl r:1>tL*«l for Urn 
high pcrfoelinu of our tcl<*smpi*s, were French Protest nuts, roddent in Nbrniamly, whence 
liny worn driven by tin? revolution of tin* edici of Xante?, in 1H85. With many others 
of tlioir class, tiny look up ilmir residence in Kpiialfmhls, where John Dolioiid. Hit; subject 
of this memoir, > was horn, June 1U, 17U>». It, has linen supposed, and among others by 
Ritlunde, that the name is nut French : if we. were to hazard a conjecture, we should say 
that it. might, have, been an English corruption of I? Iluflandt*. While yet very young, John 
FnJloinl lost his father, and he was obliged to gain his livelihood liy the loom, though 
his mil and deposition led him to devote ail his leisure hours to mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Notwithstanding the cares incumbent upon the father of a family (lor lm 
married early) ho contrived to find time, not only for tins above-mentioned pursuits, hut 
for anatomy, classical literature, and divinity, lie continued his quiet course, of life until 
his son, IVIer Rolhmd, was of age to join him in his trade of talk-weaving, and liny 
curried on that, business together for several years. The son, however, who was also of 
a, scieutiln* turn, and who had profited by Ids lather's iiislmciimis, quitted the silk trado 
to coimnenct: business as an eplician. lie was tolerably .‘lUTesslul, and after Koine years 
his father joined him, in I7h2. 

The first improvement made by the. elder lUlriud in the. telescope was the addition 
of another glass to the eyu-pieee, making the wlmle mint her of glasses in the instrument 
(tlm object -glass included; six ia.-.tead of Jive. This lm communicated to the Royal Society 
in 17a,‘h through his friend James Short, well known as an optician and astronomer, 
who also rt-imnunieulcd all his succeeding papers. Ily his new construction an increase in 
tin' Held of view was procured, without, any corresponding augmentation of the unavoidable 
defects of the, instrument, in May, 17fd», llolloml eonmmnioalod to the Royal Society his 
improvement of the micrometer, in J7J7, Rouguer proposed to measure the distance of two 
very near objects (the opposite edges of a planet, for example-,) by viewing them through a 
conical telescope, tin; larger end of which had two object-glasses placed side by side, the 
eye-glass being common to both. Tin* distance of the objects was determined Ly observing 
liow far it was necessary to separate the centres of llm object-glasses, in order that the 
centre of cadi might: show an imago of one of the objects. Mr. Jtolhmd's improvement 
consisted in making use of 1.1m same object-glass, divided into two semicircular halves sliding 
ou one auot.li t*.r. Rut the fume of Jhdtond principally reals upon his invention of achromatic, 
or colourless telescopes, in which the surrounding fringe of colours was destroyed, which 

* Kor t hi! delails uf tlm Life wo, are mostly hiflobitirt lo the Memoir of J)r* Kelly, Ins son-in- ifvw, lrom 
which all ihc exisling Account * of IMIoiul are taken. This book lias become very scam*, and wt* n re 
imtohie'l fo i (hr nppni Uniity «f perusing it to the kiiulncha of (S. Dolltnuh Kstj, 
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had rend ere il indistinct the images funned in all refracting telescopes previously c-msl meted. 
He was led to this practical result by the discovery of :j, principle in optic/, the! R«e 
dispersion of light in passing through a refracting medium, that is, the greater or Ws 
length through which the coloured spectrum is scattered, is not in proportion to tiio 
refraction , or angle through which the rays arc bout out of their course. Newton u^erh-d 
that he had found hy experiments, made with water ami glass, tlini. if a ray of light he 
suhjectcil to several refractions, some of which correct the rest, so Unit, il emerge.; parallel 
to its first direction, the dispersion into cuhmrs will also las corrected. s«» (hat tije ii'j'h; 
will he restored to whiteness. This is not gum-rally true; it is trim if <»n»- siiK-tuim- 
only he employed, or several which have the same, or nearly the same dispersin' pnmn\'' 
Mr. Peter Lolland afterwards satisfactorily explained tin! reason of N* j wtou\ mis laU*-. hy 
performing the same experiment with Venetian glass, which, in the time of {lie lailer, 
was commonly used in England; from which he found that the far!, stated by NTwfoii 
was true, as far as regarded that sort of glm-s. Hud Newton used ilinl. glas.N In* weuhl 
have discovered that dispersion and refraction am not noeessavily runmrlcd together; lie 
would then have been led to the. difference between refilled iu* and dispersive puwer, and 
would have concluded from his first experiment that Venetian glass and water have, their 
dispersive powers very nearly equal. As it was, lm inferred that the refracting hdui-e.pn 
could never he entirely divested of colour, without entirely destroying I he refrurtinii, that 
is. rendering the instrument no telescope at all ; and, the experiment firing grunted, ifi** 
conclusion was inevitable. It is well known that lie accordingly turned his miration 
entirely to the reflecting telescope. 

In 1747 Euler, struck hy the fact that the human eye is an achromatic nuiihiii.dinu of 
lenses, nr nearly so, imagined that it might fio possible to destroy colour hy employ inp 
compound object glasses, such ns two lenses with ail intermediate space tilled with \\i\Uy t 

In a memoir addressed to the Academy of Purlin, lie. explained his method of constructing 
such achromatic glasses, and proposed a new law of rciVungihility, dillerent from I hat <>f 
Newton. lie could not, huwever, succeed in procuring a successful result in practice. 

Lolland, impressed with the idea that. Newton's experiment was conclusive, objected f,» 

Eulers pnocess in a letter to Mr. Short: which the latter persuaded the author to 

communicate, first to Euler, and then, with his answer, to the Royal Sm-icty. A.-’-nming 

Newtons law, Dolltmd shows that Euler's method would destroy all refraction ns v.oil ■ 
dispersiuii. The latter replies, that it is sufficient for his purpose that. Newnm’s low 
should he nearly true; that the theory propounded by himself dons inn, diiler much fr-nn 
it; and that the structure of the eye conviue.es him of the possibility of mi aelirommii: 
combination. Neither party contested the general truth of Newton's (jnmdm imi. 

A new party to the discussion appeared in the field in the person of i\l. Miiigriuieni.t, 
a Swedish astronomer, who advanced some- mathematical reasoning again;'! tin* law of 

Ne.wton, and some suspicions as to the correctness of his experiment. The latter being 

thus formally attacked, Mr. Lolloml determined to repeat; it, with a, view of ; Wiling 
the question, and his result was communicated to llm Royal Society in JT.iH, |;y 
placing a prism of Hint -glass inside one of water, confined by glass planes, ;.o that (he 

refractions from the two prisms should he in contrary directions, lie found that, whmt their 

angles were so adjusted that the refraction oi one should entirely der.iroy itiaf of tin* 

other, the colour was far from being destroyed ; “for the object, tin, ugh nut of, at] 
refracted, was yet as much infested with prismatic colours, as if it Iutd been hvu through 

a glass wedge only, whose refracting angle was ueur thirty degrees." if, 

* ^ ce f ’ ^ unl, y Cydnpnccli.i," article Mromth, for i hhs aud oilier term-, employed in ilm UfV. 
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proved that llie correction of refraction, and the eurrimtiun of dispersion, are not necessarily 
consequent this one on the other. Previously 1o communicating this result, Dollnnd had, 
in 1/ »>/, applied it to the construction of achromatic glasses, consisting of spherical 
lenses with water between them: but finding that tlm images, though free from colour, 
not very distinct, lie tried combinations of diilercnt kinds of glass, anil succeeded 
at last in tunning the achromatic object -glass now mod, consisting of a convex lens of 
nown, and a concave of Hint glass. Ilia son afterwards, in 17(17), constructed the triple 
object-glass, having a double concave lens *of flint glass in the middle of two double 
convex lenses of crown glass, Thu right uf Dolloiul to the invention lias been al tucked 
by various foreign writers, buL the point seems to have been decided in liis favour by 
the general consent ui later times. 31is conduct certainly appears more philosophical 

than that id either ol his nppuimuis. Su lung as lm believed that Newton’s experiment 
\^as correct. lie held fast by it. not allowing any mathematical reasoning to shako his 
heli'd ; ami in this respect, he was mure consistent, than Euler, who seems to have 

thought that an achromatic cimibinutioii might be made out of the joint belief of ari 
experiment, and of an hypothesis ulterly at variance with it. And the manner in which 
tlie distinguished philosopher just un-iitioiied recrivd the. news «if 1 mllnmFs invention, appears 
singular, considering the side which each had taken in the previous discussion. Euler, who 
had averted the possibility of an achromatic lens, against Doilmnl, who appeared to doubt 
it, s' ays, " 1 am not ashamed frankly to avow that tlm first accounts whicli wen*, published 
of it appeared so suspicious, and even so contrary to the host established principles, that I 
could not, prevail upon myself to give, credit to them/' Dnllond was the first win) actually 
resorted to experiment, and lie thus became the discoverer of a remarkable Jaw of optics; 
while bis tact in the application of Ids principles, and the selection of liis materials., is 
wnrJliy of admiration. The reputation of Pollund rests upon tlm discovery of Hu* Jaw, 
and its application to the case in point ; fur it has since, been proved that lie was not 
absolutely the first who had constructed an achromatic. lens. On the occasion of au 

action brought for the invasion of the. patent, tlm defendant proved that about tlm your 

1750 I>r. Jla.ll, an Essex gentleman, was in the possession of a secret for constructing 

achromatic telescopes of twenty inches focal length; and a writer in the u Demlcmaifs 
Magazine" for I.7H0 has advarmed bin claim with considerable circumstantial delail. It 
is dillieult to g.*t any account of (hat trial, as it is not reported in any of the books. 
At least we. presume «o, from not limling any reference to if, either in the works of 
Dodson or Davis on .Patents, though the, case is frequently mentioned; nr in II. IHarkstom/s 
•‘Deport of Houlton and Watt Dull/’ in which Doilund’s case forms a prominent 
feature of the argument Put, from Hie, words of Judge Duller, in the case just cited, 
it is dillieult to suppose that tins ace, mint given by Lilian* lo (“Montucla, J 1 Istoirc des 
iMatliemaihpies” voh iii., p. DlK, note) can he correct .Lulando asserts that it was 
proved that Dolbmd received the invention from a workman who had been employed by 
Dr. Hall, and that tlm latter had shown it to many persons. Judge Duller says, “Tlm 
objection to Dollond’s patent was, that ho was not tlm inventor of the. new method of 

making objcct-gl asses, but that Dr. Dali had made the same, discovery before him. Dut it 
was holden that, ns Dr. Hull had confined it to his closet, and the public were not acquainted 
with it, Dolhmd was to In* considered as tlm inventor.” The circumstances commoted 
with tlm discovery, particularly the previous investigation of the phenomenon on which Dm 
result depends, independently of the words of Judge Duller, quoted in italics, appear to us to 
render the anonymous account very improbable ; nor, as far as we know, is there any other 
authority for it. That Dr. Hall did construct achromatic telescopes is pretty certain; but 
we are entirely in tlm dark as to whether lie did it on principle, or whether lie could 
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even construct more than one sort of lens; anti the assertion Unit In', or any one iu-lriHed 
by him, had communicated with Dollond, is unsupported by anything worthy tin* name *U‘ 
evidence. We may add, that the . accounts of this discovery, written by Doihmd him- elf, 
possess a clearness and power of illustration which can result only from long mid inhmt>- 
attention to tlie subject under consideration. 

After this great discovery, for which he received Ihe t l ophy umdai of tin* 1 ; 1 1 y; , 1 
Society, Sir. Dollond devoted himself 1o the improvement of tin* iichromaJir hde^-iipr, in 
conjunction with his other pursuits. We are informed by O. Dollond, Iv-tj.. that his 
grandfather, at the latter end of his life, was engaged in calculating almanac* jbr various 
parts of the world; one of which, for the meridian of Durbin loos, and the jour 1 7 ! W , i’ 
now in liis possession. 

Mr. Dollond was elected a fellow of the Koval Society iu 17i>L In tin- i-anw year. 
November 30th, lie was struck with apoplexy, while attentively engaged in rending *' rijiiiMiu'--. 
Theory of the Mom)/’ which had then just appeared, lie died in u few limn*, .liicrw.inP. 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. His sou Peter Dollond, already mentioned. rontimwd t|j«, 
business in partnersbip with a younger brother ; and it is now mo.4 ably carried on by id* 
daughter’s son, who has, by permission, assumed the name of Dollond. 

The following extract is from the memoir writtou by Dr. fOJJy, iu which i\e find 
nothing to regret, except that so few traits of character are. related in it, Tittle i;!a> 
write memoirs of remarkable men from personal knowledge, slmidd remember ib.it dm.id.' of 
Iheir habits ami conversation will be much move valuable to posterity, than daMpd'Kini)*-' 
upou their scientific labours and discussions, which, omting from the pen* tVi* -in or 
relations, will always be looked upon us c.t* yurfc slalem^nts. Had llm ie;in»eij umber 
borne this in mind, we should have horn able to give a. belter personal aecontd 44 f DoJluml 
than the following; which is absolutely the only information relative to hit. private ehar.tei^r 
which we can now obtain. u He was not content with private devotion, us he was 
always an advocate for social worship; and with Ids family regularly attended the public 
service of the French Protestant church, and occasionally heard 1 Jenson and Larducr, whom 
lie respected as men, and admired as preachers. In bin appeumuec he w,m grave, and 
the strong lines of his lace were marked with deep thought and reflection ; but in bis 
intercourse with his iamily and friends lie was cheerful and a licet it mat e ; and hi* Imepi, ipu 
and sentiments are distinctly recollected ns always making n strong improvem <m jfm 
minds ot thoso with winuu lm conversed. If is memory was . extraordinarily retentive, uud 
amidst the variety of his reading ho could recoiled, and <jnnto the most important prangem 
ot every hook which he hail at any time perused." 
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Bksjamin Franklin was lorn at Boston, in New England, January Gth, 170 ( 5 . Ilis father 
was a Nune.nnfni'inisl, who had emigrated in 1082. and followed the trade of a tallow* 
chandler. Benjamin was one of the youngest of fourteen children, and, being intended fur 
the ministry , wan sent for a year to lie J mston Grammar School; after which, poverty 
compelled Ids lather to remove him, at ten years old, to assist, in his business. The hoy 
dislik'd this occupation so much, that he was bound apprentice to an elder brother, who 
was just, established at Boston as a printer. Though hut twelve years of age, lie soon 
ieauit all Ills brother could teaeh him ; hut the harsh treatment he met, with, which 
he says first inspired him with a hatred for tyranny, made him resolve to emancipate 
himself on the first opportunity. All his leisure time was spent, in reading; ami having 
exhausted his small stock oi books, lie resorted to a singular expedient to supply himself 
with more. Having been attracted by a. treatise on the advantages of a vegetable diet, 
be determined to adopt it,, and offered to provide for himself, on condition of receiving 
half the weekly sum expended on his board, ilis brother willingly consented ; and by 
living entirely on vegetables lie contrived to save, half his pittance to gratify bis voracious 
aj, indite for reading, lie continued the practice. for several jeans, and attributes to it, bis 
ijuliluiii h*m]u-nuu*(' an<l hMill<Mvmv to tin* of the ln}»K 

Some time before this the elder Franklin hud set up a newspaper, the second over 
published iii America, which eventually gave Benjamin a pretext for breaking through the 
trammels oi Ids apprenticeship. in consequence of some, remarks which gave offence to 
tin! provincial authorities, the former was imprisoned under a warrant from tin: Speaker 
of the Assembly ; and his discharge was accompanied with an order, that, James Franklin 
should no longer print the “New England (Jouranl.’” in this dilemma the brothers 
agreed that it should bo printed for the future in Benjamin’s name; and to avoid the 
censure that might, tall on tlm elder as printing it by bis apprentice, the eld indenture 
was cancelled, and a new one signed, which was to bo kept secret; but fresh disputes 
arising, Benjamin took advantage of the transaction to assert his freedom, presuming that 
his brother would not darn to produce the secret, articles. Expostulation was vain ; but the 
brother took rare to spread such reports as prevented him from getting employment at 
Boston, lie determined therefore to go elsewhere; and, having sold his books to raise 
a little money, he set, oil' without the knowledge of his friends, and wandered by way of 
New 1 ork to Philadelphia, whore he found himself at seventeen with a single, dollar in his 
pocket, friendless ami unknown, lb succeeded, however, at last, in procuring employment 
with a printer of the name of Kenner, with whom he remained seven months. By some 
accident he was thrown in the way of the. Governor, Kir William Keith, who promised to 
be oi service to him in his business, if lie could persuade liis father to establish him in 

4 l 
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Philadelphia. His father, however, refused to advance any money, thinking him too young 
to he established in a concern of his own. He therefore once more engaged himself with 
Keimer, and remained with him a year and a half. 

The favour of the Governor, who promised him introductions and a letter of credit., 
led Franklin to undertake a voyage to England, with a view of improving himstdf in his 
trade, and procuring a set of types. But he was severely disappointed, when, at the 
end of the voyage, upon applying to the Captain who carried the Governor’s dispatches, 
he learnt that there were no letters for him, and that General Keith was one of flint 

large class of persons who are more ready to excite expectations limn to fulfil them. lie 

soon, however, got employment, and, with frugality, contrived to maintain both lum^-lf 

and his friend Ralph, who had accompanied him to England on a literary speculation, 

which, after many failures in verse and prose, procured him at last a nook in the 
“ Dunciad,’ 5 and a pension from the Prince of Wales, whose cause he had espoused in 
print' against George II. 

During his voyage he attracted the notice of a merchant named Denham, who, again 
meeting him in London, became fond of him, and engaged his services as a ebrk. After 

remaining a year and a half in London, he returned with Mr. Denham to Philadelphia. 

During this voyage lie drew up a scheme for self-examination, and several prudent rules 
fur the guidance of his future conduct, to which he steadily adhered through life .e<] 
the remarkable success of most of his undertakings may bo traced in a. great iru 

to this faculty of profiting early by the lessons of experience, and abiding rigm by 
a resolution once made. 

He had scarcely returned half a year when his patron died, leading him ; m 

the world at the age of twenty-one. But he had now acquired su much r-Icill \U 

business, that lie was gladly received at advanced wages into Keimer a printiug-iu m 

About this time be set on foot a 'club, called <£ The Junto,” consisting oi o 

persons of liis own age, must of whom proved eminent men in after-life. This ass a 

had much influence on his fortunes, particularly when, having quarrelled with Ken, j 

was induced to establish himself in partnership with a fellow-journeyman, mimed M* , 

and needed both interest and money. By 1720 he had saved enough to buy o i 

partner, and make himself sole proprietor of the printing-house. In the following y< 
married a young woman named lieade, to whom he had been attached b el ore he \vt 
England. 

In 1732 he began to publish “ Poor Richard’s Almanack.” It was interspersed 
many prudential maxims, which were printed with additions, in a collected form, i 
and have been translated into many languages. The annual sale of this Almanack . 

10,000 copies, and, as it was continued for twenty-five years, was very profitable 
author. 

In 1736 lie was appointed Clerk to the Assembly of Pennsylvania, and obtained 
printing. The next year he was made Deputy Postmaster, mid introduced so many judb\ 
reforms into his department, that it began to bring in a considerable revenue, though 
to that time it had before barely paid its owu expenses. JJe also carried into elli-ct. jumiij 
improvements at Philadelphia, as Ids credit with bis fellow-townsmen increased ; invariably 
taking care to introduce them as “ the idea of a few friends,” or “(lie plan of Home 
public-spirited persons;” thus avoiding the odium which attaches to the corrector of abuses, 
and eventually securing the credit of having made useful suggestions. .In those sclioniitu 
lie was well seconded by the “ Junto.” Some of them were— Institutions for watching, 
paving, and lighting the city; the Union Eire Company, still, we behove, in nyoJul 
operation ; a Philosophical Society ; an Academy for Education, now grown up into Orn 
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University of Pennsylvania; anil tlie City Hospital. But many of these improvements were 
brought. forward at a la! er period; for until 1748, when he took a partner, his time was 
almost exclusively occupied in his printing-office. 

Being now, comparatively, a mail of leisure, he devoted more attention to philosophical 
pursuits, and to public, business, for which his fellow- citizens began to find his habits and 
talents exceedingly well suited. He became, in succession, magistrate, alderman, and 
member of the Assembly; and nothing of importance was transacted without Lis assistance 
or advice. 

The first public mission in which he was engaged, was to a tribe of Indians in 
1750, which was successful. In 1753 he was appointed Postmaster-General, with a salary 
of £300 a-year. 

The next year he produced a plan for the union of the American Provinces, for 
mutual defence against an apprehended invasion by the French from the Canada, frontier. 
This seems to have been the first time that such an idea was broached ; and, as ho 
was fond of saying, like all good motions it was kept alive, though not carried into 
effect at the time. 

Pennsylvania was then ruled by an Assembly elected annually, and a Governor 
appointed by the descendants of William Penn, who resided in England, and were the 
feudal lords of the soil. This unuinaJuus kind of government naturally led to misunder- 
standings, which were among the causes that mainly contributed to alienate the affections of 
the provinces from the mother country. The PrnpriuUries, as they wore called, laid 
claim to immunity from taxation, upon grounds which the Assembly refused to admit ; 
and the Governor and his officers taking part with the Proprietaries, to whom they were 
indebted for their appointments, a controversy grew up, which was never entirely disposed 
of while the commotion with Great Britain subsisted. In this dispute Franklin took ail 
active share, and sided with the opposition, rejecting frequent overturns from the. government; 
with which, however, he, continued to keep on good terms, never losing sight of the duty 
of a citizen, in supporting the authority *»f the laws, and defending t,he state against, its 
foreign and domestic enemies by his writings and example, hi following this course on 
various occasions, especially that of the French invasion from Ganada, ho not only warmly 
ijxurte.il himself in person, but advanced a good deal of money, which, to the disgrace of 
the British Government, was never wholly repaid. 

la 1757 he. was appointed to manage the controversy with the Proprietaries in 

England. Thither lie accordingly repaired after some vexatious delays, and proceeded in 
the object of his mission with his accustomed energy ; and though he met with many 

obstacles, his eDbrts were at length successful, and the Bonus gave up their claim to he 
exempt, from contributing to the burdens of this state. But they still held the power of 
appointing the. Governor, which the Province wished to he transferred to the Crown, and 
the dispute was afterwards renewed. The conduct of Franklin in this aifair gained him so 
rumh credit hi America, that, he received the additional appointments of Agent for Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Georgia, each of which Provinces had grievances of its own requiring 
redress. 

Luring this absence in England, Franklin was presented by the Universities of 

St. Andrews ami Oxford with the degree of J>. G.L., and took his place as Follow of 

the Royal Society, which honour, with many similar distinctions, had been conferred upon 
him some years before for his discoveries iu electricity. This chief of these were, the 
identity of electricity with lightning, and the mode of protecting buildings by pointed 
metallic conductors. The simplification which he effected in the theory of electricity, by 
showing how all the phenomena are explicable by the hypothesis of a single electric fluid, 
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fulfils a remarkable example of philosophical generalization, and il lasting monument 
its author's genius.* lie was also consulted on American utliiirs by Lord thallium, who, 
by his advice, as it is believed, withdrew a part of the British fureo then acting ^ it !• 
the lung of Prussia, and directed it with so much secrecy and success ugniiM fu.oadn. 
that the French had no intelligence of the danger of the province til! they heard of it'! 
irretrievable loss. 

In the summer of 178:2 he returned to Philadelphia, where he received public tljank- 
and a grant of i!5000 for his services, llis popularity was such, that he had bn n 
re-elected annually to the Assembly, and he immediately resumed the active part which 
he had formerly taken in its proceedings. 

Among other projects for reform, that relating to the appointment. <*f Governor. which 
the Proprietaries seem to have exercised with very little regard to the public intoivd, 
gave rise to much stormy discussion during the next two years. Franklin's share in it 
procured him many enemies, who succeeded in preventing his filed ion in JV8L Vet, a 
strong petition to the Crown on the subject having been disregarded, bo was a. jocund 
time appointed agent for enforcing the views of the Assembly upon the nnliiuiilhvi in 
England. When there, he by no means limited his exertions to tide name/, point ; 
minor dissensions were now merging in the final struggle, for national independent in 


which the passing of the Grenville Stamp Act, in J 78,-! , gave tin- in tint dime 
Franklin reprobated this tax as arbitrary and illegal, when it was first report »• w 

Assembly; and his writings in the papers against it, with his examination in R; if, 

are thought to have contributed much to its repeal under the Rockingham admit n, 

in 1760. 

In this and the three next years he paid several visits to the (Winent, \ ho 

« was received with much distinction. lie begun already lo record his obsorvati- m 

the part the different powers would be likely to take in case of a rupture between id 

and her colonies; — an event which a thorough knowledge of the temper of both lt , 

even thus early, to contemplate us by no means improbable. The closure, t.f lb* -if 

Boston, in 3773, and the quartering of troops in the town, filled up the me d* 

discontent. Franklin was then agent for throe provinces besides Pennsylvania ; a, r 

remonstrances, which he lost no opportunity of forcing on the attention of the i 

public as well as the Government, found in him a most efficient supporter. At 


finding all his efforts to bring about a reconciliation entirely fruitless, am! having m 
much misconstruction and personal indgnity at the bauds of successive ndmiuFl 
he resigned his agencies, and set sail fur Philadelphia, where he armed in the sj> 

1775, after an absence uf eleven years. 

In the preceding autumn a Congress of delegates from the Assemblies of all 
provinces, the idea of which seems to have originated with Franklin, had nu't at PbiUcJpih 
and their first act was to sign a Dodafutinu of Rights, wbic.li had been transmitted h 
Franklin and the other agents for presentation. The day after his return ho was hinmelf 
elected to serve in this Congress for Pennsylvania, and was entrusted with ihe manngHueni 
of several important negotiations. Ju the mean time collisions had taken place botvmn the 
troops at Boston and the inhabitants, which led to the unions of Lexington and bunker's 
Hill. These events quickened the deliberations of the Congress ; and after one mom 
fi nitless petition fin* redress, the Declaration of Independence was published, July lih, 

1776, and warlike preparations were actively commenced. Thu English Ministry now sent 
out Lord Howe, with full powers to concede everything but absolute independent ; but as 
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the CninniLssiiniers appointed to confer with him, of whom Franklin was une, wore 
instructed to treat upon no other terms, the negotiation abruptly terminate*!. 

After his return from a short I nit unsuccessful mission to Canada, Dr. Franklin had 
been appointed President of tlie Convention for settling the constitution of Pennsylvania; 
but lie had not long held the ollice before his services were again put in requisition by the 
Congress, as head of the Commission to the Court of France, with powers to negotiate 
loans, piuvha.se stores, and grant letters of marque. lie consented, with all the alacrity 
of youth, to undertake this charge, though in liis so vfiuty- first year ; and, crossing the 
Atlantic for the fourth time, armed in France, with his colleagues before the end of 1770, 
ami took up his resilience at I’assy, a village near Paris. The nation at large received 
the Commission with open arms, and rendered them much assistance, in which the 
Government secretly participated. Put it was not till the surrender of Burgoyne's army, in 
October, 1777, that the reluctance of the Court to hazard a war with England was 
overcome. The treaty f alliance, and ivcogiiilioii of the United States, was signed in 
February, 1778, and war immediately was declared against England. 

The principal object of the Commission being thus gained, Franklin still continued in 
France, with the character of plenipotentiary during the seven remaining years of the war, 
till .1783, when England consented to recognise the independence of her late colonies. 
The definite treaty for that purpose w;is signed by himself, and on the part of England 
by David Hartley, September 3rd. 1783. 

Jle hud of late years been alliictod with those, painful disorders the gout and stone, 
and at last received permission to return, uf which fie availed himself the following spring, 
having just completed his seventy-ninlh year. lie was, as may bo supposed, most 
enthusiastically received at. Philadelphia, after an absence of eight years and a half; but 
Ihe Pougress, wilh ail ingrutilude which lias often been justly laid to the charge of 
republics, made him no acknowledgment or compensation for his long and arduous sen ices; 
and he felt, the neglect rather keenly. 

In a very short time we find him again busily engaged in public employments ; 

first; as a, member of the Supreme Executive Council, ami of the Commission for the 
settlement of the National Confederacy, and soon afterwards as President of the, State of 
Pennsylvania, which he retained for the full legal period of three years. lie was also 
a balding member in several societies for public and charitable purposes. One of the 
latter was a Society for tlm Abolition of Slavery, and his last public act was a memorial 
to Congress cm this subject Jle then wholly retired from public employments, after a life 
spent in labours through which nothing could have supported him but a consciousness of 
the high responsibilities of a mind gifted like, his own, and the magnitude of the cause 
for which his powerful advocacy was so long engaged. He died about two years after 
liis retirement, at the ago of eighty-four, in the full enjoyment of all his faculties. Few 
men ever possessed such opportunities or talents for contributing to the welfare of mankind; 
fewer still have used them to better purpose ; and it is pleasant to know, on lus own 

authority, that such extensive services were rendered without any sacrifice of his own 
happiness. In his latter correspondence ho frequently alludes with complacency to a 
favourite sentiment, which he had also introduced into his Memoirs : — “ That he would 
willingly live over again the same course of life, even though not allowed the privilege 

of an author, to correct in a second edition the faults of the lirst ” 

Ills remarkable success in life, and in the discharge of his public functions, is not 
U> be ascribed to genius, unless the term be extended to that perfection of common sense 
and intimate knowledge of munldud which almost entitled lus sagacity to the name of 
prescience, and made “ Franklin’s forebodings” proverbially ominous among those who 
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knew him. His pre-eminence appears tu have resulted from the* habitual cultivation of a 
mind originally shrewd and observant, and gifted with singular powers of energy and self- 
control. There was a business-like alacrity about him, with a disiuvlimi and integrity which 
conciliated the respect even of his warmest political foes; a manly stiuighlhinv wlims* 
before which no pretension could stand unrebuked; and a coul tenacity nf temper and 
purpose which never forsook him under the most discouraging circuit ist am* vs. and was tn> 
doubt exceedingly provoking to his opponents. Indeed his sUinlinn.-.s, lmwcvcr useful to 
his coiuitty in time of need, was perhaps carried rather to excess; his enemies railed it 
obstinacy, and accused him of being morose and sullen. No better refutation of such a 
charge can be wished for than the testimony borne to bis disposition by h-ieatley (** Muni lily 
Magazine,” 1782), a man whom Franklin was justly proud to call his friend. In private, 
life he was most estimable; two of his most favourite maxims were, nev*:r to exult hiiwlf 
by lowering others, and iu society to enjoy and contribute to all innocent anor-eiiionlrt 
without reserve. His friendships were consequently lasting, and clmsmi at will from among 
the most amiable as well as the most distinguished of both sexes, wherever ldb rohloncc 
happened to be fixed. 

His chief claims to philosophical distinction arc his experiments and «li?<*nwioa in 
electricity; but lie has left essays upon various oilier rnaltvrs of inbnw. and practical 
utility; an end of which he ne.ver lost bight. Among those are remarks on ship-building 
and light-houses; on the temperature of the sea at different latitude and depths, and 
the phenomena of what is called the Gull-stream of the Atlantic; on tlm effect of oil poured 
upon rough water, and other subjects connected with practical navigation; and on the 
proper construction of lamps, chimneys, and stoves. IJis suggestions on these subjects are 
very valuable. His other writings arc numerous ; they relate chiefly to politics, or tun 
inculcation of the rules of prudence and morality. Many of limit) uro light ami own 

playful; they are all instructive, and written in an excellent and simple style ; lot I hey 

are not entirely from the imputation of trifling upon serious subjects. The moat valuable, of 
them is probably his autobiography, which is unfortunately but a fragment. 

As a speaker, he was neither copious nor eloquent; there was even a degree of 
hesitation and embarrassment in his delivery. Yet, as ho seldom rose without having 

something important to say, and always spoko to the purpose, ho commanded the attention 
of his hearers, and generally succeeded in Ids object. 

His religious principles, when disengaged from the scepticism of Ins youth, sippeiu*# to 
have been sincere, and unusually free from sectarian animosity. 

Upon the whole, his long and useful life forms an instructive example of iff* force 
which arises from the harmonious combination of strong faculties and feedings when so 
controlled by sense and principle that no one is suffered to predominate to the 

disparagement of the rest. 

An excellent Life, in which his autobiography is included, with a collection of many 
of his. miscellaneous writings, and much of his correspondence, has been published iu m 
octavo volumes, by his grandson Temple Franklin, who accompanied him during his mission 
to franco, and possessed the amplest means of verifying his statements by reference to the 
original papers. 
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vox Lixn’k, rommotiiy called Lim.aus, way. born at L’asliult, in the province of 
SmalsiD'l. in S-ahIcu, May -Jill, 1707. His father, tin* I’rolcstant minister of the parish 
oi Xicnbrdmh, wu :t. rollrcfor of curious plants ; and Carl snnn became acf|iiainft*d with 
tin* plant:-, in hi' fitlwrV gunlm, as well as with tin* indigenous species in 1 lie neighbour- 
hood. HMng intended fm* the rliuivii, he was placed, hint at the Latin school, and thou 
at l iiu t iymnusium of the neighbouring town of Wesio ; Imt he neglected his professional 
wadies to de\oh* liii iis-f *1 j" almost exclusively to the physical sciences. Lutaiiy, which was 
then little cultivated in Sweden, more particularly engrossed his attention: he formed 
a small library of hotanieal works, and although unable to comprehend sonir- of the authors 
lie pottic* s»m 1. yd he continued to read them day and night. lit* even learnt: some nf thorn 
by heart, and acquired. among his touchers and fellow scholars, the name of the Little 
Hotaubl. His i'llher, whose object was to tit. his son for gaining a Iivelilin.nl in his own 
sacred calling, and who was ill able to defray the expenses of a learned education, was 
greatly mortified by (his mbapplication of lime. He. determined, therefore, without waging, 
us lie considered i(, any more money, to employ Carl in some manual occupation. I Lis 
design was changed b\ the interference, of Hr. Holliman, si physician of Wcxio, who 
advi. ed him. instead of forcing his son into a profession (or which he hud no taste, to lot 
him follow the study of medicine and natural history. Hotlmma rendered ibis scheme 
practicable, by taking turl into Jiis own house. for a twelvemonth; during which ho 
instructed the youth in physiology, and likewise upon tlm right method of studying las 
favourite, science ( ,f botany, according to (he system of Tounmibct. 

Limueus was cijuully fortunate in gaining admission into flic family of Dr. Stobreus, 
professor of physic and botany at the university of Lund, whither lie repaired in 1727. 
Here, he pursued his botanical studies with y.eal, and acquired tin 4 esteem and affection of 
his host. He went, to the University of Upsal in !1 7 by advice of his early friend, 
Dr, Holliman, Imping to obtain some situation in it. Jlut lm was disappointed ; and, his 
scanty mean* being soon exhausted, he found reason to repent of having quitted the, 
friendly roof of Kt.ohmus, who was much offended that a pupil, whom he had treated 
so kindly, should have. left the University without consult jug him. A fortunate incident 
relieved him from this state of anxious suspense. One day, in the autumn of 17iiO t white 
examining some plants in the University Garden, lie was accosted by an aged clergyman, 
Dr. OJaf t Ids ius ; who, after some inquiry into the nature ayd extent of Ids botanical 
studios, received him into his own house, and employed him to assist in a work on the 
plants mentioned in Scripture, and to collect botanical specimens around Upsab 

Himumis enjoyed great advantages in his new situation, lie had the full- use of an 
extensive library, rich iri botanical works; lie lived on most familiar terms with his patron, 
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by whom lie was introduced to Dr. Rudbcrk, tin:- proh-^nr el Ddunv ; and LuiIImi-!;, 
obliged by ago to execute the duties of his oliice i.y depuly. obtained th:it <.iii !',,r 
Linnaeus in 1730. The young mans reputation us a nutundLi was now ‘"ttddidied in tin- 
University ; and, in 17ol, the Royal Academy of Sciences at r^il deputed iiim t*. m.-iD* 
a tour through Lapland, with the solo view of examining tin 1 natural prodm-lim,/. ni‘ |j m t 
desolate region.* Ho set out, on horseback, May 1:2th, TRU R>.S.|, without ieriunliiv.u.vi, 
of any kind, and bearing all bis luggage at bis buck. !u tin* Hewer of >oiuli, 

enterprising, and in robust health, he was well adapted t«> 1ru\ei>e thr wdd viiiimriw. nf 

northern Sweden and Lapland, in which he. mot. with sumo vomaidie ami dunen'MU*; 
adventures. When in the districts of I’itlu-a and Lulea, <m tin* Gulf of Bothnia, he 
near perishing from a danger of which he has given the following animated novum : 

“ Several days ago the forests had been set on tire by lightning, and tin: tlmnos 
raged at this time with great violence, owing to the drought of the rca:.om ,! t raver ml 
a space, three quart urn of a mile in extent, which v. as entirely burnt, so that the plnrc, 
instead of appearing in her gay and verdant attire, was in deop f'.ablo : a :pechuT* muni 
abhorrent to my feelings than to see her clad in the white livery of winter. ’Pin* lire 
was nearly extinguished in most, of the spots we visited, except in ant-hills and dry tnndas 
of trees. After wo lunl travelled about half a quart ir of a mile across one of flume teener, 
of desolation, the wind began to Mow with rather more force, upon which a sudden nm-e 
arose in the half-burnt forest, such as I can only compare to what may be imagined am* mg 
a large army attacked by an enemy: we know jmfc whither to turn our .-.tops, Tim mie-ke 
would not suffer us to remain where wo stood, nor durst we turn hack. It seemed he t, 
to hasten forward, in hopes of speedily reaching the outskirts of the v;<»nl ; bid in tin* 1 we 
were disappointed. We ran as fast as we could, in order to avoid being enuhed by flu* 
falling trees, some of which threatened us every minute. Sometimes the fall of a huge 
trunk was so sudden that wo stood aghast, not knowing whither to turn to escape 
destruction, and throwing ourselves entirely on tlm protection of Providence. In nn e 
instance a large tree fell exactly between me and my guide, who walked not more tlmu 
a fathom from me; but, thanks to God ! we both escaped in safety. We worn not a little 

rejoiced when this perilous adventure ended, for wo had felt all the turns like a couple of 

outlaws, in momentary fear of surprise” 

In the space of five months Linnaeus performed, mostly on foot, a journey of tluvn 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight English miles, and with tin? approach of winter 
he returned to Upsal. On that occasion he was admitted a member of the Academy, 
and received about iilO for his expenses. The u Flora Lappunica” was the result of ihin 
journey. Scarce recovered from the fatigues of lii.s tour through Lapland, be again felt 
the pressure of poverty, lie commenced a course of lectures on the ussy a mg < t f metals, 
but his success excited the jealousy of J>r. Rosen, Hut successor of Dr. lUidber.k, who 
insisted that, in conformity with the statutes, Liiuiams should no lunger be alb, wed to 
lecture. The Senate had no choice but to enforce tins statutes, and this severe. |,j,, w 
deprived Linnaeus of all present means of advancement lie quitted Dpsal, and took up 
his residence at Falilun, the capital of Dalccarlia, where he gave lectures on assaying to 
the copper miners of that district. In 1735, having saved a small sum of money, ho 
resolved to travel, and take a medical degree at some foreign university, lie his 

course through Hamburgh to Holland, and obtained the degree of M, I). at the little 
University of Hardenvych. He gained the friendship of Grouovius and Loerhauve, by whom 
lie was strongly urged to settle in Holland, then in the height of its commercial prosperity. 
But Linnaeus' mind was set upon returning to Sweden, where he had formed an at inch merit 
to the eldest daughter of Dr. Mox’aeus, a physician at FahJun. Intending to pass homeward* 
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ri, ; l ‘ iL j,;, ‘ from I an introduction to an eminent botanist, 

i>r. 3 in: * 10 , 111 , . u *h u win mi lit: a time. During this visit lie became 

v.d!^ Mr. i iili-ir.l, a vi.*Ii burgomaster of Amsterdam, who had a magnificent 
oi.imrj j i*:m smd Jordon at Ihirti-rmup, near Haarlem. This gentleman wished for the 
<,[' u man who could arrange hin collections of natural history, and put his garden 
mto nrdi*r. Jmmieu:- ’mioivd into his employment in this rapacity, and the connection 
proyod • qually s;ii i>tn rl« »ry ji> both piulh>\ 


Ju 


I dunams nmdo 


a four to Lnghmd at the expense of Mr. Clifford, who wished 
iiini to m.'pirt tin* gardens <d our cuuntry, amt to communicate with the eminent botanists 
^ ll ' n ihigli.di proi’essurs were warmly attached to the system of Ituy; but 

Dillrniii'-’, il«* botanical professor at Oxford, was so impressed with the talents of Linnaeus, 
thii,f lie, urged him to Ink'*. up hR jvsidonce. there, offering to share tlni profits of his 
ji»’otr/si»r-Jiip wiih him. Proic-sor Marly n of f-aiuhridge, Miller, Collinson, etc., held friendly 
iidrmmr-n \uth him, and lie returned to JloUund with the most favourable impressions of 
1,1,1 111,111 111 K'sghiud. < ’ontriuy to the. wishes of Mr. Clifford, he left Hartecamp 

Inwards tie* nVe of 17;J7, with the intention of reluming to Sweden. No stronger proof 
can be given ol tin* o.-timatiou in which Liiumms was held in Holland than the regard 
expressed t.»r lmit by UiH-rhaavH, even t»n his death-bed. Before* the time of Liimutus's 
ini ended departure irom Leyden, Pmorhuavi? became too ill to admit visitors. LhniEeus was 
the. only person in whose favour an exception w<h made, that the dying physician might 
bid bim an ulVeejjunafe, farewell. I have lived/ 1 he said, Ht my time out, and my days 
are at. ;m end; 1 have done everything that was in my power : may God protect thee 1 
Whui. the world required of me it Jims got; but from thee it expects much more. Farewell, 
my de.i.r 1 dunams ! ” 


When upon the point of leaving Leyden, 1/imiams was attached by illness; and upon 
bis reeowry he, determined to visit. Paris before, bis return to Sweden. Ar, Paris lie 
experienced great kindness from the Jussieus; and lie received the high compliment of 
being elected a corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences. 

In the summer of 17ff»S, he. embarked at Rouen for Ilelsingburg. Soon after his 
arrival in Sweden, lie married the lady to whom lie had been so king attached. 

Dr. pulteney, in his u View of the Writings of Limuuus/’ gives a full account of the 
numerous publications put forth by him during hia residence in Holland, and adds: “It is 
scarcely to be conceived bow this great man found lime to iinisli so many works, any one 
of which would have been sufficient for establishing his character as a ’botanist” The most 
important of those were the “ Sysfema Natural/’ 17d5, and the ci Genera PJantanun/’ 
17*57, in which the sexual system of plants Is fully developed. 

Ju 17;iH, Linmeus settled as a physician, at Stockholm, where he met with so much 
opposition Hint be almost resolved to quit his native country. But by perseverance lie 
worked Ins way into practice ; and he was fortunate enough to be employed by the Queen 
of Sweden. In 17off lie contributed, with some, other spirited persons, to form an 
Academy at Stockholm, of which lie was elected President. 

His professional success did not lead him aside from his favourite studies ; and he 
kept his (ye steadily on the great object of his ambition, the botanical chair at Upsal, In 
I DU lie was appointed medical professor, lie soon entered into an agreement with 
Professor Resell, to allow him to perform the duties of the botanical chair, while his 
colleague lectured on physiology and other subjects. Before entering on the duties of his 
professorship, ho pronounced a Latin oration before the University, “ On the Necessity of 
Travelling in our own Country/’ 

Limuous was now placed in the situation which of all things lie hacl most coveted. 

4 N 
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The academical garden was soim laid out tin a new plan. \\ ben he was appoiiuol 
professor, it did 110 L contain above lifty* exotic plants. In J7H. ;-iv ye.us uth-rwe r»l ■. he 
published a catalogue, from which it, appears that lie had iutruduml eb-M-ii hundred, 
besides the vegetable productions of Sweden itsidl. 

He now applied to all his cunv.spnndeiils for plants ■ and, writ in;? !-• * A ! 1 n i ‘ I Idler, 
lie says, 4 L hornier ly I had plants, but no money; and imw. of what ii; ' ■ i > my meivy 
without plants? 15 Ilis exertiuus so much extended tin; fame oi th.* I ni', iTm! llmi tin. 
number of students considerably increased, particularly during tin- time In* held tin* olihi 
of rector. They came from Russia, Norway, 1 U-nmarlv, threat Itrnain, Holland. < lernuny, 
Switzerland, and even jVoin America, lie mado summer occur: inn/ attend'd !y hi- y:*| -il- 
often to the jiuniher of two hundred. Win u sonic rare or remarkable plan! or oihrr 
natural curiosity, was found, a signal was given hy a horn, at which tin* wind* p.*.r!y 
assembled round their hauler. 

Limnnus published his “ Aimmiilates Academica*,” " Philo-ophia Potanin," and • Sp. cir -■ 
Flantarum,* 1 respectively in 17U), 3 7*01, and 1755. Of thi/e, the ihv? is a colin turn 
treatises on various subjects; the second is the foundation of the Idium-au ;y trm oj 
botany, and from it most of uiir popular introductions have been compiled : the third 
is termed by Haller, “Maximum opus, el, ictermun!' 1 in this work In* first uuployd 
trivial words as specific names: thus, the species of every genus i:; dc, igmited lu j, r iu ( *1* 
epithet, expressive, of some obvious elm racier, and the tiresome plan o{ ipi.*1ing au uiiiri 
description to distinguish the. species was abandoned. His fame had un* rapidK it*.r‘v;i i d. 
and his scientific otumecliuiis and corm pom Inure with foreign count dec. had hoc, mm \i-ry 
extensive. 

In 1753 lie was idee, ted a I'Y-liow of the Ilnya! Society of IjoiiiIhu; and in lie :;un. 
year his sovereign, Clustavus ill., bestowed upon him a mo.it ihiftcring marl; of Jji regard, 
by creating him a Ivniglit, of tlm Polar Star. This order had never before l^en enuhrieit 
on any literary character ; nor had any person below the rank of a, nobleman lu«en Imiiournl 
with it Foreign countries were not backward in testifying their seme of his inorii ■, : he 
was a member of the IUiyal Academy of Sciences of .Paris, of St. Pel.nvhurtjfh, ami of Ih-rlin : 
and there was hardly a learned body in tiuropc but was anxious to enrol hi- name among 
their numbers. Tim most tlaUering compliment, which he received was from ilm Kin**' ot 

Spain, who inviled liiin to settle at iMudrid, with the. oiler of an annual pen, mu ihr [if. 

of 2000 pistoles, letters of nubility, and Ihe free, exercise of his own religion. He, Luwtver, 
did not accept of tins oiler, but answered, that if he had any umril, hi;-, ,-cni-v:; wi r • 
duo to his own country. 

The University of Upsal had now become an object of curiosity; it ranger,; iw re atiraefed 
there, ami prolonged their stay, solely with the view of becoming uvjuaiiiinl with Hiuti.eit. . 
Among other visitors, the Marl of Macartney, when he. was Engli.di i\lhii\i,T at St. 

Petersburg)!, went from that city on purpose, to vi 1 it, him. ilia writing’ \u-jv -.o'm 
appreciated in foreign countries, and 3)is system was* first publicly langhl. in rmr «nui ly 
Professor Martyn, in the University of Cambridge. I Jin pupils > proud tbenrolvc.i over He 
globe; they carried everywhere with them the spirit of ibeir mm-hr, and diiiusrd ihu 

love of natural history. When Captain Cook's iirsL voyage; was uioleiiakeiu. one of 1 ihunem: a 
most celebrated pupils, Dr. Sohimler, accompanied Mr. Hanks in the rapacity of na,turali; , i. 
It was nut, however, from his pupils alone, that .Lhimmrs received informal ion ; in every 
part ol the world persons were found anxious to forward specimen:, to him, and his 
collections thus became unrivalled. 

The introduction of the Lminean system was al rmu led with -uch great change, especially 
of nomenclature, that it experienced mnsidenible opposition from the oilier naturalist!;; and 
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Hit biographers i» I nmKus have recorded several literary feuds with distinguished con- 
temporary and especially with Albert Haller, a genius of equal merit with himself. 

ihf ; iaU< ' 1 ; • vw> oi L,m, * us were spent, in a state of ease, affluence, and honour, 
very different from the poverty and obscurity of his early life. He was one of those meat 

mcn > wh0 have sknvn ], y «“*!*• lww mnch the genius and activity of an individual" are 
cupuld" of _ iicootnplisiimg. He was the reformer of botany, and perhaps the greatest 
promoter of natural history that ever lived; and so much has never been done for that 
sriomv, injw short a space of time as at the period he flourished, and immediately' after. 

In In.', the reigning kmg of Sweden appointed him, in conjunction with others, to 
mahe a new translation of the Bible into the Swedish language. In the month of May, 
I'. 11. u hit t livtiirnig in ilm r naiiif.il Garden, he was attacked by apoplexy, the debilitating 
etl'ertK of which obliged him to relinquish the more active parts of his professional duties" 
and to dose bis literary career. In 1770 a second apoplectic fit paralysed his right 
side and impaired his turmtal powers, liven in this painful and miserable state the study 
of nature wmmined his greatest pleasure, and lie was constantly carried into his museum, 
to survey the treasures there accumulated. He died January 10th, 1778, in the seventy- 
first, year of his age. 


On his dmith ft #om*ra! mourning t«mk place at Upsal, A. medal was struck upon 

the mvitsi, n, and a monument erected to bis memory in the cathedral church of Upsal. 
i'hc King oj Swollen limc-elf pronounced (l panegyric on his distinguished subject before 
the I loyal A cat ferny of Kwmfen. 

Naftin* wui mnmmitly lihernl in the emfewmoum of Limmis’s mind. He had a lively 
iiiiaginmimi ; a judgment, guided by the strict laws of system; a most retentive 

mmumy, ami tisin uhiHu^ hiduHry, he khmml in inspire the great and opulent with 
a tuafe fer natural hUPtry* and lie wished particularly that ecclesiastics should have 

Hiine kmmfed*„?o of if. He thought such knowledge would sweeten retirement, and that 
pjef>»r‘ I. ud oreat uppmlmiitifvi frn* observing nature, lie was decidedly religious himself, 
and <mt one of life greater works begins or ends without some passage expressive of 

admirufion for the Supreme* Creator, 

Hi" effriigfh ami weakness alike consisted in a rigid adherence to system. He 
arranged, m von hut* hi a \y fem of his own invention, all natural objects, from roan down 
n* the ' impie my ?ak The Lhmacm school Is more lifted fo arrange am! describe the 
mntrriuL oi .mfemv than to extend its boundaries Its pupils have too rigidly adhered to 
u, system which in ill adapted ia our mmmsed sphere of knowledge, 

hi botany, the merits of Lmrm*u* were transcendent lie found it a chaos, and 

mhifvd ii it. it system, which enabled the student to study it with ease. The great 

objection to his arrangement, founded mt the sexual parts of plants, is, that it is artificial, 

irnd Iuh railier retarded the knowledge of a system mure philosophical, and in stricter 

accordance with the rules of imhnn The labours of the Jussieus and De Candolle have 
iloiie much to iifftmhtee it better system; but much still is wanting to complete it. 

After the death «d' f dniirai a only mm, in November, 1783 , 'the late eminent botanist, 
Kir dames Smith, pimdwnt his museum of natural history, books, and manuscripts, 
for 'UVJML lids rolled bm emisbted of nearly everything possessed by the great Linnaeus 
nnd his sum Sir Jetties Smith directed in his will that these treasures should be offered, 
iiftro* Iiih own dmitln to the IMmmxi Society of London, They were accordingly purchased 
by that body fby 3iinfi gyiucan ; ai.nl are now placed in the Society’s rooms in London, 

Thin memoir is compiled almost entirely from a Life of Limiams, written Her the 
Kmdcfy for the Jitffuw® ©# llstful Knowledge, mi from the article “ Linnams/* in the 

“ Hfegraphfe Umvon-IfeT by ih* hue Karon < mfer. 
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Euffon is report cm l to lists c said — ami tin 1 vanity which was Ins }*i , * , ili <iii;n,uiF Lure may 
have given some colour to the assertion — “ l know I rut live great geniuses,, Neu tt-i-. Ha*'*.u. 
Leibnitz, Montesquieu, auil myself.” Probably m* author over receive*! I nun hb. eMiih-iupoivirb 
so many excitements to snrli an exhibition *>f presumption ami selH-i.ji.vqm urn. \\. 

conferred upon him a title of nohiJity ; the Empress of Uusuu was hi.-i t’errespim^'-m : IVutiv 
Henry of Prussia addressed him in the language of the most <*xiigg«*ra;.i*d eompiimeuJ ; ami 
his statue was sol up during his lifetime in the cabinet of Louis. XVI., with such mi 
inscription as is rarely bestowed even upon tlm most illustrious *il' past age. A ft or tin* 
lapse of half a milury we may examiuc the personal dui ranter, uiul tins library merit., 
of this celebrated man with a more sober judgment, 

'Mm history of Hut fen is singularly barren of incident. At an early ng** lie devoted 
himself to those, studies of natural history which have rendered bis name .■ o 111110.11%; 
ami at eighty years old he was still labouring at tlm completion of tin* great, plan to 
which he had dedicated his Hie. 

George Louis le Glen*. Euffon was burn at Montbar, in Burgundy, on ilm 7 th September, 
1707. His father, Benjamin le Clere, was a man of fortune, who mulil JitWd to bestow 
the most careful education upon his children, and leave them unlettered in llte choice of 
an occupation. The young Button had formed an acquaintance at Hijou with an Englishman 
of his own age, the Duke of Kingston. The tutor of this nobleman sum, jbrtimutviy, an 
accomplished student of the physical sciences; and lie gave n powerful impulse to tin* 
talents of Button, by leading thorn forward in their natural direction. Without the 
assistance of this judicious friend, the inclination of his mind towards honourable, and useful 
exertion might have been suppressed by the temptations which too easily besot those who 
have mi ample command of tlic goods of fortune. It was not so with Bulfon. Although 
he succeeded, at the ago of tw^nty-nue, to the estate of his mother, width produced 1 dm 
an annual income of ,-£ 1 2 , 000 , ho devoted himself with unremitting assiduity to the 
acquisition of knowledge. Having travelled in Italy, mid resided some little time m 
England, lie returned to his own country, to dedicate himself to the constant labours of 
a man of letters. Ills first productions were translations of two English works of very 
different character — c£ Halos' Vegetable Statics,” and “Newton's Fluxions;” and, following 
up the pursuits for which he exhibited his love in these Initial aliens, he carried on a 
series of experiments on the strength of timber, and constructed a burning mirror, in 
mutation of that of Archimedes. 

The devotion to science which Button had thus manifested marked him out for an 
appointment which determined the course of his future life. Ills friend I hi Fay, who was 


* “ MajesUiti nature par in^o ilium. 
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nso 

Ihe Intondant of the Tar din du Roi (now rolled the Jardm des Plantes), on Ids dealh-bcd 
recommended Buttm as the person best calculated to give a right direction to tliis 
establishment ibr the cultivation of natural history. Halloa seized upon the opportunities 
which this appointment afforded him of prosecuting his favourite studies, with that energetic 
perseverance for which he was remarkable. He saw that natural history had to be written 
in a manner that might render it the most attractive species of knowledge ; and that 
philosophical views, and eloquent descriptions, might supersede the dry nonioiiidiitures, and 
the loose, contradictory, and too often fabulous narratives which resulted from the crude 
labours of ill-informed compilers. To carry forward his favourite object, it was necessary 
that the museum, over which In* had now the control, should lie put in order, and rendered 
more complete. He obtained from the government considerable funds for the erection of 
proper buildings; and the galleries of the Jsirdin des Plantes, which now hold the line 
eolh-clion of mammals and hinls, were raid'd under his superintendence. Possessing, 
liu-reibro, the most complete moans which Europe afforded, lie applied himself to the great 
tusk of describing the animal, vegetable, ft ml mineral kingdoms of nature. A. large portion 
of this immense undertaking was loft unperformed, although, to use his own words, he 
laboured fifty years at his desk ; and much of what; lie accomplished was greatly diminished 
in value by his determination to see natural objects only through the clouded medium of 
liis own theories. Put, nevertheless, ho has produced a work which, with all its faults, 
is an extra ordinary monument of genius and industry, and which will long entitle him to 
the gratitude of mankind. “'Wo read Button, 1,9 says Condorcel;, “ 1:0 he interested as well 
as instruct till. He will continue to excite a useful enthusiasm for the natural sciences; 
and the world will long be, indebted to him for the pleasures with which a young mind 
for the first lime looks into nature itnd the consolations with which a soul weary of the 
sturms of life reposes upon the sight of the immensity of beings peaecobly submitted to 
necessary -and eternal laws/’ 

Puffon wos in some, particulars nmiualified fur this laborious duty be had undertaken, 
lie delighted to indulge in broad and general views, and In permit Ids imagination to 
luxuriate in striking descriptions. Put he hud neither I. lift patience, nor the Wo of 
fioe.unicy, which would have carried him into those uiinule. details which give to natural 
history its highest value. He, however, had the merit, and the good fortune, in the early 
stages of lus uudorinkiti#, to associate himself with a Mow- -labourer who possessed those 
qualities in which ho waft ddicimit The lirst fifteen volumes of “ I/IIistuiro Naturello,” 
which treat of the theory of tin; earth, the nature of animals, and the history of man 
and viviparous quadrupeds, wore published between 174 9 and 1707, as the joint work of 
Button and Daubenton. The general theories, tlie descriptions of the phenomena of nature, 
and the pictures of the habits of animals, were by Button. Daubentou confined himself to 
the precise delineation of their physical character, both in their external forms and their 
unatomy, But Daubentou refused to continue his assistance in the e< History of Birds ; f9 
for Button, unwilling that tlie fame which he Is ad acquired should he partaken by one 
whom lie consiiloared only its a humble and subordinate labourer, allowed an edition of the 
History of Quadrupeds to be published, of which tlie descriptive and anatomical parts had 
been greatly abridged. In the “ History of Birds/ 3 therefore, Bullbu had to seek for 
other associates ; and the form of the work was greatly changed from that of tlie previous 
volumes. The particular descriptions are here very meagre, and anatomical details are 
almost entirely excluded. In some of the volumes, Button was assisted by GuOneau de 
Montbcillard, who, instead of endeavouring to attain the accuracy of Daubentou, affected 
to imitate the style of his employer. To tlie throe last volumes of the Birds the 
AIM Bexon lent his aid. The nine volumes of Birds appeared between 1770 and 
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ITS?). Buff on published alone his “ History of Minerals,” which appeared in five volumes, 
between 1783 and 1788. Seven volumes of Supplements complete the Natural History. 
The first appeared in 1773 ; the last was not published till the year after its authors 
death, in 1789. The fifth volume of these Supplements is a distinct work, the “Epochs 
of Nature.” * 

The study of natural history, and the composition of his great work, occupied the 
mind of Button from his first appointment as Intend ant of the dunlin du Iioi to within 
a few days of his death. In the prosecution of the plan he had laid down, he never 
permitted the slightest interruption. Pleasure and indolence had their attractions ; hut they 
never held him for many hours from Ills favourite pursuits. Button spent the greater part 
of* his time at Montbar, where, during some years, his friend Dauhcntnn also resided. It 
was here that Button composed nearly the whole of his works. Many interesting details 
have been preserved of his habits of life, and his mode of composition. He was, like all 
men who have accomplished great literary undertakings, a severe economist of his time. 
The employment of every day was fixed with the greatest exactness, lie used almost 
invariably to rise at five o’clock, compelling his man-servant to drag him nut of bod 
whenever he was unwilling to get up. “ I owe to poor Joseph,’" lie used to say, “ b*u 
or twelve volumes of my works.” At the end of liis garden was a pavilion which served 
him as a study. Here lie was seated for many hours of every day, in an old iralh'TU 
chair, before a table of black birch, with liis papers arranged in a large waimiUm? 
escritoire. Before lie began to write he was accustom oil 1o meditate fur a lung time upon 
his subject. Composition was to him a real delight; and ho used to drcluru that bn bad 
spent twelve or fourteen hours successively at liis desk, continuing to the last, in a :-.iwb* 
of pleasure. His endeavours to obtain the utmost correctness of oppression fimibhrd a 
remarkable proof of the persevering quality of liis mind, lie composed, and copied, and 
read his works to friends, and re-copied, till lie was entirely satisfied. It is said lhal. 
he made eleven transcripts of the “Epochs of Nature.” In his domestic habits there was 
little to admire in the character of Buffiui. JLis conversation was trifling and linmliou.s 
and the grossness which too often discloses itself in his writings was ill entimiiud in Ids 
own conduct. lie paid the most minute attention to dress, and delighted in walking to 
church to exhibit bis finery to his wondering neighbours. Although lie was entirely devoid 
of religious principle, and constantly endeavoured, in liis writings In throw discredit upi.n 
the belief of a great First Cause, lie regularly attended high mass, received the n.numujiuti, 
and distributed alms to pious beggars. In bis whole diameter there appears a. Mul 
absence of that simplicity which is (lie distinguishing attribute of men of the \ery hivjnvi 
genius. 

The literary glory of Button, although surpassed, or oven eipudled, during hi* illb, 
by none of his contemporaries, with the exception perhaps of Voltaire and ibms^au, him 
not increased, and is perhaps materially diminished, after having hv.n\ ti*ii‘d by the opinions 
of half a century. In literature, as well as in politics, as wo have learnt fn uitudi a 
greater value to accurate facts, have we become less captivated hy the jbm* of ohujuimcc 
alone. Button gave an extraordinary impulse to the love of natural history, by : urroimdhtg 
its details with splendid images, anti escaping from its rigid investigations by hold and 
dazzling theories. He rejected classification; and took no pains to dbfinguhh by pivm-;*: 
names the objects which he described, because such accuracy would have impeded the prxgmv, 
of his magnificent generalizations. Without classification, and an accurate UuniHudntmv, 
natural history is a mere chaos. Button saw the productions of nature only in 

* The host edirion of the works of RiiflTon is die first, of ,1#; vuls.. *1io. 
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Be made no endeavour to delineate with perfect accuracy any individual of that in mien sc 
hotly, nor to trace the relations of an individual to all the various forms of being by which 
it is surrounded. Although he was a profound admirer of Newton, and classed Bacon 
amongst the most illustrious of men, lie constantly deviated from the principle of that 
philosophy upon which all modern discovery has been founded. He carried onward his 

hypotheses with litLle calculation and less experiment. And yet, although they are often 
misapplied, he has collected an astonishing number of facts ; and even many of his boldest 
generalities have heen based upon a suilirient foundation of truth, to furnish important 
assistance to the investigations of more accurate inquirers. The persevering obliquity with 
which he turns away from the evidence of Dfisign in the creation, to rest upon some 

vague notions of a sod f- creative power, both in animate and inanimate existence, is one of 
the most unpleasant features of his writings. How much higher services might Ballon have 
rendered to natural history had lie been imbued not only with a spirit of accurate and 
comprehensive classification, but with a perception of the constant agency of a Creator, of 
both of which merits lie had so admirable an example in our own Bay ! 

The. style of Ballon, viewed as an elaborate work of art, and without regard to the 
great object of style, that of conveying thoughts in the clearest and simplest maimer, is 
captivating from its sustained harmony and occasional grandeur. But it is a style of a 

past, age. Even in his own day, it was a theme for ridicule with those who knew the md 

force of conciseness and simplicity. Voltaire described it as <e empoule ; ” and when some 
one talked to him of “ L'llistnire NaturcHe/’ he drily replied, u Tas si natureUe.” But 
Builbn was not carried away by the mere love of fine writing, ire knew Ids own power ; 
ami, looking at the state of science in his day, he seized upon the instrument which was 
best calculated to elevate Jam amongst his contemporaries. The very exaggerations of his 
style were perhaps necessary to render natural history at oneo attractive to all descriptions 
of people. Up to his time it had been a dry and repulsive study, lie first clothed it 
with the picturesque and poetical; threw a moral sentiment around its commonest details; 
exhibited animals in connection with man, in his mightiest a, ml most useful works; and 
described the great phenomena of nature, with a pom]) of language which hud never before 
heen called lo the service, of philosophical investigation. Tho publication of his works 
carried the study of natural history out of the closets of the lew, to become a source of 
delight and instruction to all men. 

I lullon died at Baris on the. 10th April, 17Hrt, aged eighty-one. lie was married, iu 
1702, to Mademoiselle de St. Bolin ; and he left an tmly son, who succeeded lo bin title. 
This unfortunate young man perished on the scaffold, in 3 71)0, almost one of the last 
victims of the fury of the revolution. When ho ascended to Llm guillotine lie exclaimed, 
with great composure, “ My name is Buffon.” 

A succinct and clear memoir of Builbn, by Cuvier, in the Biographic Uni verse lie,” 
may he advantageously consulted. Nearly all the details of his private life arc derived 
from a curious work by Jltiuault do Swindles, entitled “ Voyage a Montbar,” wluYh, like 
many other domestic histories of eminent men, has the disgrace of being founded upuu a 
violation of the Jaws of hospitality. 
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Leonard Euler * was bom at Basle, April 15th, 1707. His father was the clergyman of 
Jieichen, near Basle, anil had himself been a pupil of James Bumouilli. He inloiuled his 
son for his own profession, and, after having been himself his first instructor in mathematics, 
sent him to the University of Basle. John Beniouilli was at this limn Professor, and his 
sons, Nirolas and Daniel, two more of the ekjht Bemnuillis known to (he history of science, 
were under him. With die sous Euler contracted an intimate, friendship ; and obtained 
such a degree of favour even with their lather, that the latter gave him a private lesson 
weekly, upon points mure advanced Ilian those treated in the public course. This , V ns „ 
strong mark of favour from John Beniouilli, who was of au uutiiiiiahle disposition, jealous 
of his brother, of his son, and finally of almost every one who displayed a superior’ talent, 
for mathematics. Euler at first turned his attention to theology, in accordance with the 
wishes of his father, but this was not of long continuance. At the age of nineteen, he. ides 
obtaining a degree from his University, he had merited the notie.it of (he Academy of 
Sciences for a memoir on some points of naval architecture. In the smne year lie wan 
an unsuccessful candidate fur a Professorship tit Basle; an unlucky event, ,M. < kmdoivet 
observes, for his country, inasmuch as a few days afterwards he left it for Kussia, and 
never returned. His friends the Bernnuillia (Nicolas and DanielJ had, two years belm-e, 
accepted invitations from the Empress Catherine ; and lie followed them in hopes of obtaining 
employment and subsistence at St. Petersburgh. But by the time ho arrived, both Nicolas 
Bernoudli and the Empress were dead, the Academy of St. Petersburgh was left, without, 
a patron, and Euler, a nameless stranger, could not for a long time obtain any willed 
avocation How ho maintained himself we are not told; but lie was upon ,1 IC point, of 
entering tile Russian service as a sailor when his prospects heightened, and he obtained 
the place of Professor of Natural Philosophy. In 1733 lie succeeded Daniel liermmilli 
who returned to his own country, as Professor of Mathematics. In the smite veer In’ 
married a young lady named fell, the daughter of an artist of Basle, who lmd emim-alml 
to Russia ill tlie reign of Peter the Great. ” 

The despotism of the Russian government could not, please thn republican horn • but 
circumstances obliged him to endure it till 1741, when he quitted Petersburg!, for Berlin , m 
the mvitanon of Frederic the Great To the necessity for continual reserve and government, 
ol the tongue winch was necessary in the Russian capital lias been attributed bis love of 
silence and study, which exceeded all that is related of' any of his contemporaries. The 
mother ot Frederic who was as ranch attached to the conversation of distinguished men 
as the Ring lnmself, could never obtain more than a few syllables from Euler at any 

* We have followed the ctyr of Comlorcct as to facts ami dales. 
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oiift time. On bur asking the reason why he would not speak, he is said to have replied, 
“ Madam, I have Jived in a country where men wlio speak are hanged.” 

hnlev remained at Berlin (ill 17GG. hi 1701 lie lost his mother, who had resided 
with him for eleven years. During this time lie was not considered as having abandoned 

his Russian engagements, and a part of his salary was regularly paid. When the Russians 

invaded Brandenburg in ]7i»0, a farm blunging to him was destroyed, but be was 
immediately more than reimbursed, by tlic order of the Empress Elizabeth. Ou the 
invitation ni that princess he consented to return to Pctcrsburgh in 17(>G. He liad fur 

some years suffered from weakness in the eyes ; and not lung after bis return to Russia 

ho became so u*\irly blind that lie cmihl distinguish nothing except very largo letters 
marked vith chalk on a. slate. In this stale Ins continued for the remainder of his life; 
and by constant, exercise, lie. acquired a power of recollection, whether of mathematical 
foimuLc. 1,1 hguifK, which would he totally incredible if if were not supported by strong 
evidence. }Je. lormcd in his head, and retained in 3ns memory, u table of the first, six 
powers of all numbers up to lot), conutining about 3.000 Jigmus. Two of hU pupils hud 
summed seventeen h-nns ol a. converging scries, and difthred by a unit in the fifriniJi 
decimal of th«» result ; Euler decided bmvouu them cmwrjy by a mental oihuilatlou.* 
liis eliiW aninsE-imm/’ during his deprivation was the, formation of uvtiliciaJ magnets, and the 
infraction uj one oj his grandchild ivn in mat hematics. liis studios were in no degree 
relaxed bv it. In J7* 1 Eulers Imium was destroyed |>y lire, together witli a considerable 
pait ol Hie city. He was himso|( su\eil by a. frllow-ctmuirymnn uunmd Grimm, ami his 
uiaim-cripts w«)v also jvsriusd. In J770 ho married the aunt of liis first, wife. No other 
event Worlhy ol special notice nmirivd before liis death, which took place suddenly, 
September Gb, 1 Ho laid been employed jn ealculating Ihii laws of the. ascmit of 

balJo<m\ which were then newly introduced ; lu* uflmvnnD dined with liis family ami 
M. Lexcll, his pupil, cunvmv.ed with them on the newly disem ere.d pJa.net of lle.rsehcl, 
and was amusing himrell with one of his grandchildren ; suddenly the pipe which lm hold 
iu bis hand dropped on the ground, and it was found that. -p ‘’lire and calculation worn 
at an end. He had Uiirimm children, of whom only three survived him : one of them, 
John Albert Euler* wits known as a inuthcnuitieiuii. 

Of, the scientific chant, Her of Euler it: is impossible to speak in detail, since oven 
tho rfauyu: of M f Comlmvefy which is much longer than any account we can here insert* 
is meagre in the extreme ; and wo imagine that the* reader would ft mu no idea 
whatsoever of the man wo are describing, from any brief enumeration of discoveries fur 
which we should ho able to allow room. Izj more than fifty years of incessant .thought, 
Eulor wrote thirty separate works, and more than seven hundred memoirs ; which could 
. upt altogether lie contained in forty large quart o volumes. These wijtiiigs embrace every 
exiting launch of mat hematics, and almost every conceivable application of them, to such 
an extent, that there is no one among mathematicians, past or present, who can be 
placed near to Euler in tins enormous variety of the subjects which ho treated. Arid 

.the contents of those volumes are, without exception, the original fruit of his own brain,; 

.seeing that he left no subject as he found it. Ho is not a diffuse writer, except in 

giving a huge, number of examples, and this renders him in some respects the most 

* suspect some mistake In this account, which is constantly given, A very surprising story ought 
to he consistent : now it is difficult to believe that any aeries which was actually employed in practice (and 
jw>pl* do not sum series to fifty places for amusement) would converge ho quickly as to give fifty places in 
seventeen terms. The well-known scries for the base of Nk pier’s logarithms is called a r;ipidly-eoiiverging 
■serw*t> and gives about fifteen places in seventeen terms. Wo cannot help thinking, cither that Euler #Vded 
che disputed term only, or that there is sonie mistake about th<3 number of figures. ■ 

' f II cessa dq calculor et de vivre.”— C on do uckt. 

‘ ' A O 
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k&frmftivt! of all writer** Ilk mrk* are full of f fie m<*$! *«rigm«I thmijfoN iloufopid 
in flie rues! original manner ; m that they have fen si min** M' iiifV-rmut i^n for bn 
successors which is even now far from .being eitoiitistoi, Let a. Mud* nt fe,» tnipfoyto 
upon any subject commuted with twatlir matte, however reroute! v\ and fr hm dfe\mv»l 
but little if lie lias not found out that Enter was there before him. 

Of till mathematical writers, Euler is mm of the most simple ami this in a tmtrmrr 
which renders his writings not by any means a mmul prt’puratfoit for future mwMfemrou 
Difficult Sirs seem toTmvtt disappeared in the progress, or never to have tern runmnteml ; 
and the student is rather made to .tel that Enter could lake him anywhere, item furny mil 
with the means of providing for himself, when bis guide shall have left him. Hence the 
writings of others, in every way inferior to Euler in ulcgamm and simplicity, into to tet 
preferred, anti have lawn prtforml, for the formatter) of. nmtliriiiafiail power. 

Eater k to be measured hy the assistance whteh he gave to life immediate MtwMors, 
and. hero it is well known that Jfe paved tlm way for fife; rfeareb of ofltcp in ii'nifiro 
effectual ' maimer than any of his ewttompor&rhm, The imtesant, repel ftfon of Ids t\mw in 
later authors is Bufftetenfc authority for this iiasertum. His writings lire the Ikil in whieft 
the . modem analysis is uniformly the inurnment of wmtigatfoit* Ilk pmteemitris James 
ami John Beruouilll, had perhaps tlm largest tdmro I# bringing tlm itithiiltoimf _ amdyaia 
of , Newton and Edbwtar to the stile of power required for nxtfitmve npplmimn, To 
Euler (besides imprlaut extensions) Wongs the distinct merit of showing how to apply 
it to physical iiivitttlgaffom* in coujtitmtteu witli IVAtotef* who ran a splendid ami 
contompomry career off a similar character in this • respect But though it would It 
r tliat tli^ra ■ are tolifidiial resalfo of the latter which laowtd iiijtM®g 

dene % 'the former* in generality of appicAllcm* there m m mmfmlmm whatsoever 
;to#N^u> 'the tattoo* of iteritfo. ■■ v ,fo\,to 1 

;%te : was a mm of a simple, reserved, ami befaevofant mind 5 with ft gtomg mnm of 
derotiim, and. a decided religious hatdt, according to the Calvinism of tlm Estoblfekrtl (teuah 
of tea country, At U10 court of Frederic, lie Mmnelf tot? ffoyotiom of Ids fondly 

* pMAtfce, which then amt the« itoplfol umdi moral wmrftg* , and 
te'senriifllty , ; to Altaic, But he possessed humour; for whan he was aste-d to eutefe 
'tot; Itotoficope' of erne of 1 toe Butthrn princes, he quietly suggested that it ton*, the odkud 
'duty' 'of toe astronomer, anti imposed toe duty upon a colleague. ' 1 ; ", fo" 

fc , ’There are few men whom the usual biographical formula as to moral character and 
habits would better fit than Euler, fo?ebrding to every account which has appeared of Jamb 
But such praises are no distinction ; and it will be more to the purpose to shite that, t be 
only occasion in which he was betrayed into printing a word which bis cmfogfe haw 

■ dispute between Maupertafe and himself against others on the principle 
of hast action, one of toe warmest and moat angry discussions. 

0 too quiet abstraction of his life that he owed The perpetuity of life 
a. Many eminent mathematical discoverers have run the brilliant part 
comparatively young. Euler " ceased to calculate and to live** at 
toe that this was a part of Ms natural and a distinct 

’Tim mim of Ms writings; HHc 1 confirms the late auppiitte,; 
nlfeeaca .between them and those of others, that there is between 
toiy. lie seems to be moving in Ms natural element* whw dffofSi 
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■ , ,U '- K "‘Ji I’nisma, in w respect indebted for his personal gw.atm-s, 1o 

'' ' wl,< ’ «»e UlJn of King, waS a weak and empty 

;., va r;: < ; h 7 ,v:1 ' ™ ^ i> y h» wu* t„ e»*.p% ^ ,-doa * ^ 

■ ■ IS alhci, i'rederic William, was a man of a violent and brutal disposition 

' ! ■'“! ! n .!' 1, ‘!" :ml ' s " W<! l ,n,,cl l ,lli = •»»•! ftlnuMt sole pleasure ami pursuit, was the 

t urn,.* am! daily super,, uemloneo of an army disproportionately greater than the extent 

, WU 7“ L U ls ’ L,W ' !V '*’ u > «•* .»f Frederic William as 

,|U ’ tins expensive- taste, ids. linanoes on the whole were well 

" ' y 111111 »'« ilnatli 1m left a i(iii(!t, ami huppv tbomd, 

:t 1nwum « r «»»•• luHliniK of crowns, am., uu ling to more tin, /a 

i.V.'Tr , " 1 '. f'n.y of 711, 000 men. Thus on Ids accession 

;; ■ 1 ■ uh, ambiguity „f ids tu, l*. » iIu ^ 

! .‘ . ,,r "' l< ‘ r "‘ r, "" | y K‘Tnre.1. mm and money, tlm instruments of war; and 

J?“‘ ' V,IS llll| "" t “ l1 lli - rt*lli.T. H, > wa- born January tilth, J71± r„ m 
l.<,,,.no V illnun, par on Ini tcmlorm-.s v.iis not. t.o be expec,| ( .,|. JJfc, treatment, of Ids whole 
hnn.lv, wile and eh, dm,, was bruin! : hut lm showed a particular antipathy to Ids eldest 
• on, ton, at age o( hnirleen upwards, for which no reason eau he assigned, except, that 
i ,o young pnnee manifested a lust,, for literature, anil preferred hooks ami music to tho 

! ;* mh ;: ry ,f f !r,,,ws - Fvtm ijii * w. w» ^ i>7 em . 

. ’ : t ; U,<i , l ‘ VtfU in VW, ho endeavoured to escape hy 

A 1 "“\ b,h | , " rs i °' ,nU ' i ; 1: l,Ut ’ t,liM hilmdiou being revealed, he was arrested, tried 
as a, .Inserter, ami condemned to death by an obedient court, -martial ; and the senleuoe, to 
all appeantmte, would have been Carried into effect, had it. not been for the interference 
oi H.e Jcniperor o Germany, Charles VI, of Austria. The king yielded to Ms urgent 
entreu.es hut. with much reluctance, saying, “Austria will some day perceive what a 
serpent She norms m her bosom.” In 178* Frederic procured a remission of tins ill 
fieaiii.eiit by cm, minting, mm-J. against his will, a marriage with Elizabeth CJ.ristiim. a 
princess ol the House ol Brunswick. Domestic, happiness lm neither sought imr found -for 
u „P|K.ars that, la, never lived with his wife. Her endowments, mental and personal, were 
not, such as to win the alloc turns of so fastidious a man, but her moral qualities and 

conduct me highly eommeu, led ; aud, except in the resolute avoidance of l.er society, her 

U ,U . ,i "T'f Ui ir :f‘ A h * wiUl »■¥«*. From tiro time of his marriage to his 
accession h redone resoled at Khcinsberg, a village some leagues north-east of Berlin 

.... * ,w r ' la,i(t h “ fi "* ““WP* with Prince Eugene, but without displaying, or 

lmding opportunity to display, the military talents by which he was distinguished in rfm- 
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lif, iron. 1732, however, to 171'k hi- tin..- was \'nm\«Y>y <h-v-.t.-.l t- H-vn-r? ^yu. uU 
ami soriety. S.-v.-n,! of lu* pwhU.-hed «*•■*< 'vriU-u n .»-.,« i.:t‘ 1 -r... . ^ 

tLm tlm “ Ami-Maehiuvel ” and “ H'-iwMvw mi t‘w » li:in..-.«-r - '-"'I 
also devoted some portion of his (hue to tim -ludy of h-rUc. II- ^ 

wore ehielly Freudnm.-i. : and for Ft.u<-’n mnmwrs i.mgii.o,',-. ■ "'7- -»" 1 

displayed through lift- » very d.-ebb-d ... 

Tim early part of Fn-dnvs lif- gave mile proim-'- .,1 Ins Intm.- oun.sj -oh hi 

and statesman. Tim Unto, embroidered elmhe.-, and 111.- .• ; .m j „,hi„n „) m.|.:„-,,nl .- n m-u 
ver-w, seemed In o.-cupy tlm att-mion of tlm young ndnM.mte. U«* »■■■■«• •“» 

throne, May Hint. 1710. culled his dormant energies at once ml., ms .h- ;o immd 

tlm entire direction of government, charging him -.-if with mnrntc and ' diuns. 

which princes gem rally i-.iii.mU 1.. iMr minkt-rm To .iwta w t.m i.nilt ij.Ii.-i- > <d 
business which thus devolved mi him. lm laid down strict rules or the ivguln am ol im 
Umo amt employments, to which, exeepi. when mi active service, he ..ornpnlmcdy -Inered- 
UiUil nn ndvauccil imried of life lm always rose at hmr oeloeh in the moniing • and lm 
bestowed hut. a few miuulus on his dress, in res. peel of which he yua nin-l---.'.. e lo 
downlines. Hut l.cacefu! employment.-; did net satisfy his unlive mmd. Iln lather, eoiee.it 
with the possession of a powerful army, had never usd it as an nemmoni .» '^'l»'-‘ : 

Frederic, in the first year of his reign, undertook to wrest Inm. Austria tlm pioiime et 

RiU-dft Or, that, country, which, from il,s adjoining situation, was a most dmiralde 

acquisition to the Prussian demhdm.s, if appears that lm had some Imre, htnvy d urns 

the assertion of which the time was lavourable. At the death ol < urles M u, be , 

1740 tlm. hereditary dominions of Austria devolved ou a young Imenlo, lW alnrwmds 
celebrated Maria Theresa. Trusting to her weakness, Kmlerm at once marelmd an army 
into Silesia. The people, bning chielly frutestauts, were ill aili-dcd to t urn- AitsUum rulers, 
and the greater part of the eountry, except the fortresses, h i without a bnltlu into he 

Xing of Prussia's possession. In the following campaign, April 1 0th, 1. U, wiw lougld the 

battle of Molwitz, which requires menti.m, because in tins engagement, the first m w ' 

he commanded, Frederic displayed neither the skill no* the courage wind, the whole el 

his subsequent life proved him really to possess. It was said that m took shelter m u 

windmill, and this gave rise to the sarcasm, that at Holwitz the Jung ol I vussm had 

covered himself with glory an.l with llotu-. The Trussians, however, remained nnntct, <• 
the field, lu the autumn of the same year they advanced within two days miirdi o 
Vienna- and it was in this extremity of distress, that Maria Theresa made her celeb rated 
and affecting appeal to the Diet of Hungary. A train of reverses, summed up y t lm 
decisive battle of Ozaslaw, fought May 17th, 1742, in winch 1 rederm deployed both 
courage and conduct, induced Austria to consent to the treaty of Breslau, conclude, m 

th B same summer, by which Silesia, with the exception of a small d.slncl, was n-d.il to 

Prussia, of which kingdom it has ever since continued to form a part. 

Bi\t though Prussia for a time enjoyed peace, the state of European polities was 
far from settled, aud Frederic’s tune was much occupied by foreign diploma.'), ai well 
as by the internal improvements which always were the favourite objects of In, solo-nude. 
The rapid rise of Prussia was not regarded with indifference by other power,. ’I lm 

Austrian government was inveterately hostile, from offended pride, as well as from a wit c 

of injury; Saxony took part, with Austria; Jlussia, if not an open enemy, was always a 
suspicious 1 aud unfriendly neighbour; aud George Ii. of England, the King ol I Tie, Mas 
unde both feared and disliked his nephew. Under these drcumsluu-w, upon I in- 
formation of the triple alliance between Austria, England, and Sardinia, Frederic, concluded 
a treaty with Franco and the Elector of Bavaria, who had sueri-ch-d Oniric.", VI. m- 
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Emperor ol Germany; and anticipated the designs i if Austria upon Silesia, l>y marcliiug 
inti, Iloheinin, m Angus!,, 17J.T. Inning two campaigns tlie wav was continued to tlie 
advantage i.i llie Prussians, who, under tlie command of Frederic in person, gained two 
signal victories with inferior numbers, at Holicui’riedherg ami So nr. At the end of 
December, 17-J-ij, he found himself in possession of Dresden, the capital of Saxony, and 
in condition to dictate terms of peace to Austria and Saxony, by which Silesia, was again 
recognised ns part of the Prussian dominions. 

Live years were thus spent in acquiring and maintaining possession of this important 
piovuui. I he iio.xl ten years ol i) redone II. a lit it passed in profound peace. During 
this period lie applied himself diligently and successfully to recruit his army, and renovate 
{Jie drained resmiivs el Prussia. Jlis habits of life were singularly uniform. lie resided 
'•inclly at ! 'disdain, apportioning his time and Ids employments with methodical exactness; 
.uid, by Ibis strict, attention lo meliiod, he was enabled to exercise a minute superintendence 
"V' 1 ' ,,n ‘'.V launch of government, without estranging himself from social pleasures, or 
nJianihiumg hi? literary pursuits. Alter the peace of Dresden, he commenced his “Ilistnire 
do nion Temps," which, in addition to the history of his own wars in Silesia, contains a 
general aeeoimt, ui European publics. About the same period he wrote his “Memoirs of 
the Douse of Drimdenlmrg,” the best of his historical works. Ik- maintained an active 
oiHTesjiondenci! with \ idtaire, anil othew of the most distinguished men of Europe. He 
elalilislied, or rather restored, tlie Academy of Sciences of Uorliu, and was eager to enrol 
1 'imiient Joreig-ners among its members, and to induct? them to resort to iiis capital ; and 
Uni iiaim-. ol Voltaire, Euler, Mniiporluis, La Grange, and ollmrs of less note, testify his 
.oicei Hut his avowed contempt for the German, and admiration of tlie French literature 
and language, in which all the Iraiisaet.i'ins of the Such ly were carried on, gave an exotic 
eliaraeler i>, tliu instil, ulioii. and crijipled the national henetits which might have linen 
evpeeleil to mise from it. In 177*1, after a, ciinsiderahle expenditure of flattery, Frederic 
in. hired V olluire to take up hr, re:,ii|cnro at I'otsilam. From this stop he anticipated much 
ple.Miiv and advantage, ami for a time evryihiug apjie.ired to proceed aceording to his 
Wishes. 'tile social suppers in which lie loved to indulge lifter the labours of the day, 
wore enlivened by I hr j loot’s brilliant: talents; and tlie poet's gratitude fur the royal 
triembhip and ei.mle-cension was mauihsleil in his assiduous eonvetiou of the royal writings. 
For a time each was delighted with the ether; hut the mutual regard which these two 
singular characters luul conceived was soon dissipated U|h>u closer acquaintance, ami after 
many undignified qmirrels, they jiai'icd in the spring of 175.'! in a maimer discreditable to 
both, fu the cause ol education .Frederic was active, both by favouring tlie universities, 
to which he sought to secure the services of die best professors, and by tlie establishment 
of schools wherever the circumstances of the neigh), eurliood rendered it desirable. It is 
said that he sometimes founded as many as sixty schools in a single year. This period 

of his reign is also marked by the commencement of that revision of the Prussian law (it 

confused and corrupt mixture of ft, mum and Saxon jurisprudence) which Jed to the 

substitution of an entirely new code. In this important business the chancellor Cooeeii 

took (lie lead ; but the system established by him underwent considerable alterations from 
time to time, and at last w r as remodelled iu 17 hi J . For the particular merits or 
imperfections of the code, the lawyers who drew it up are answerable, rather than the 
monarch ; but tlie. Jailer possesses the high honour of having proved himself, in this and 
other instances, sincerely desirous to assure to his subjects a pure auil ready administration 
of justice. Sometimes this desire, joined to a certain love and lmlit, of personal inquiry 
into all things, led the* king to a meddling and mischievous interference! with tlie course 
of justice, as in the instance of the miller Arnold, which probably is familiar to most. 
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him ,-i».*«i* r.i til.*. injunction t.i his - I*’ » 

. ill, j, vis, .mil lli.i emu i, i> d-mhuid on-. y-.-i .fr-.dd m'v,y, .l--.-.- >■ »<■; 

,W .-I'l.-t.i-jit-.L in,i.ri»«..m*nt *.f liur.-u Tivm-k, is* .*». ■"'"»■*: 

In. did it. openly. not l.y ring with ••■'ml ■ of .i'l-'t hm " ' v 

„„t JV<*i|U(‘!it, and few .‘■.imtri.K have .•v.r enjoyed l' 1 ' 11 " - 1|,VI ""' " l " |h " v 1 

printin'* than Prussia under .. singly despotic. form of t-v. rmneut, »-l»"i.i*.t-i'-.l ^ ! 
naturally of imiM‘tu.ius versions un i riern mid imf. ,.-41% in- temper. 'l U. lemper, li-v « 
was kept .ulmival.lv within hounds, and m-Woui imimred In appear in nr.l allai-^ Hi' 
is remarkable. fur tin. uhnlithm «f torture, and llm t'deruimn granted »•< «»1 "'"-I 1 '"' ■ 
’pi u > latti.v enactment, In . we vo v, rcipiired 11.1 great share of liberality h-mu i icm no, 
av.nvi'il his inditlmv.noo ti> all religions alike. In .rimiim .1 ws he was oppo vd t" um-vo 
punishments, ami was always strongly avmvo to shedding Wood, do his tuhjirts, ">1 1 m 
person and hy loU.tr, he was always anrssU.ln, and l.o the piuaulry hi |.avin;ulav In. 

displayed paternal kindness, palimeu. and condescension. Rut, on tin; olh,.r hand, lie. 
military system was frightfully severe, hntli in its usual discipline and m ibt imm-hnum'.-. 
Numbers of soldiers deserted, or put an end to their lives, or enmm.Ued nnu.es Him. Hoy 
mioht he given up to just.iee. Yet his kindness and familiarity in tin. held, and his inirl.ru 

exposure of his own person, endeared him exceedingly to his soldiers, and many ph asing 

anecdotes, honourable to both parties, are preserved, especially during Hie campaigns m the 

During this peace Austria had recruited linr strength, and with it her invdmlii h*vU\\\$ 
to Prussia ; and it Imcuroe known to Ftedcric that a secret agreement for the '-•oiiip.-M 
and partition of his territories existed between Austria, Russia, and Saxony. 11m ‘ 

slauces of the times were such that, though neither Prance nor Ragland were eor.hu.hy 

disposed towards him, it was yet open to him to negotiate mi alliance mil. eillu-r. 
Frederic chose tliat of England; and France, forgetting ancient enmities, and her obwoii- 
political interest, immediately took part, with Austria. The odds of force npparei.lly were 
overwhelming; hut, having made up his miml, the King of Prussia displayed Jus mim 
promptitude. He demanded an explanation of the views of the court of \ leim.i, and, 
on receiving an unsatisfactory answer, signified that lie considered it a declaration ol war. 
Knowing that the court of Saxony, contrary to existing treaties, was secretly env.e.ed m 
the league against him, he marched an army into the electoral.: ia Angie I, 1 and, 
almost unopposed, took military possession of it. Ifu thus turned the enemy:-. r<- earce,. 
against himself, and drew from that imfortunato coiuitry continual supplies of no n and 
money, without which he could scarcely have supported the protracted struggle which eii.-imd, 
and which is celebrated under the title of the Seven Years’ War. r lhe events »l this a nr, 
however interesting t,o a military student, are singularly unfit J.«r concise narration, and 
tJiat from the very circumstances which displayed the King of Prussia’s talents to tno.-i 
advantage. Attacked 011 every side, compelleil to hasten from the pur. ml. of a healon, to 
make head in some other ijuarlor against a threatening enemy, tlm ael.ivily, vigilum-e, and 
indomitable resolution of Frederic must strike all those, win. mul tln.iie empaigns at l-i.gih, 
and with the necessary help of maps and plans, though his prolound tacti.-al .kill and 
readiness in emergencies may be fully appreciable only by the burned. Pul when these 
complicated events are reduced to a bare list of inarches and countermarches, vielories. and 
defeats, the spirit vanishes, and a mere caput tnorlumu remains. Tho war being m.cei;.arily 
defensive, Frederic could seldom carry the seat of action into an enemy's country. 'the 
Prussian dominions were subject to eautiimal ravage, and that emintry, as well as S.ivnuy, 
paid a heavy price that the possession of fiib-sia might lie decided hetweeu two nvn I 
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,,„ lflM . w l JXL 11 "; ,ilU ^ c:n “i ,ili ^ s fil ™u.tl,lo to Prussia ; but the 

i t.-l. I 111! celebrated victory wmi by the Prussians at Premie M-iv Gtli 17',7 w,- 

, • : !i 11,1 *>>« of u , 0 similuur , Jy th(! Ln!nau ; 

!„I| ( ,| 'pim' LlSS!L lu , J7r ' 8 ’ Fml(,l ' ic ' s oimlwnpt ofliis enemy 

tj .11- 1 . ‘ ‘ 111 couseipii-neo uf which he was sniprisoil anil defeated -it 

' 7 7' <m 0f . 17 *: { ’ “ ll ™ of disasters 

in the autumn ,',’f tin, 'X*' y^’ 

pl'el'eiv.iie.e to e.nnseutinu fa. wind he thought. dislu.nnu.uide Tenns 7 pca^ Em'EiE 
' ■ Mui',o. was dimily and mdeeisive : and in the following year tlm secession of Pussia and 

ll'.- "otlnr' il,'!s-e L “ l ' ,m “ u,lt ‘0 ft peace, l.y whi.1i Silesia and 

wir Si t ,it if " S " U ""' J WT<: s '' , '" rt ‘ l1 1,1 lum as h,i possessed them I. eii.ro the 

^ mt^i-a f imi1 ,mismv »■» »«* uwr, 

!' , ' , ‘ d '‘stalihslnne- the king of Prussia's reputation as the Jirst living general 

1511, llE. ' MV W,a ^ ilt U,U ™' h ut "<■■■" Ihvsdeu, E'lfbj'tiary 

’’E /'''ET- 1, 1 ihl,y ,Vj,,l1 ; lti " U WU, ‘ h i,V " 1Cri,: 1,U ' 1 ""■'“""I i« 11-» ftt'dunus contest 
■ "areer of a comptnrnr. He had risked everything to 

“l 1 " 1,1 Sil, ' sia : ]m if ^ writings speak tin- real feelings ,.f Ids mind" he 

, | ' I. 1 ? th,! and evils vvhieli attend upon war. “The stato of 

, !: . lm r ,T’. “ lh,; “ llisl,lir “ ll1 - ’“OU Temps," “can otdy he compared t„ 

I r?- n ; , w v ' r:,k, "“" 1 !,y 1,iss ° r i] ^ m " [ ^ under 

•< ,'!■ -I Ins Jim Illy wit" exhausted, the cmnliums ruined; niunhers 

V T lM "' l,t - Ni ' ( ' ivil of'h-r was lost, in a total nnarrhy • iu a 

7’' I- '“7 ,, i" 1,,U U,liv " lvili -” T " ■•"‘•o H'«e evils Frederic applied his earnest 
' : liml l '- v » n u, ts ol m.mey to th.oe towns which hud stilfetvd most • ],v the 

com mi'ii, vi ,,,-nt. and conlinuatien of various gnat works of pnhlie. utility; hy attention to 
ngnriilture ; l.y draining nmrshes, and settling colonists in the barren, nr ruined p onions of 
fomilty ; |, y elmrislting imnmlact tires (though not, always with a useful or judirious 
7‘‘ il ! ,l; •' , "‘ , ' ,,| ’ ll,! d in repairing the exhausted population and resources of Prussia with n 
rapidity tin- more, wonderful, because his military establishment, was at the same lime 
recruited aad maintained at. the enormous number, considering the size and wealth of the 
viug.l"iM, Id UIUMMKI men. One of Jits measures deserves .‘special notice, the emancipation 

semtude. 'J'liis great undertaking he coiunienced tit. tin 
early period of his reign, hy giving up bis own seignorial rights over the sells on the 
erowu domains: In^ comjilcUul it in t)m year I7li(i, by tut edict abolishing servitude- 
Uin.uglii.ut las dominions. In 17(15, he eoimm-need a grail mil aJtcruliou in tlm iiseal system 
ol .Prussia, suggested ^ in part, by the ceJvl, rated Jlelvetius. In the department of limun-e, 
tlinii^h all liis <'xpc3*nuwits (li<l unt auirisml, lie wits vary mu'CvmM. lie is esxitl, in 1.] t n 
eonn-e of his 1 ' 1 ‘ign, to have raised flic annual revenue to nearly double what it had been 
in his lathers time, and that without increasing tin; pressure on the people ; and from his 
Inst biographer, he has obtained the praise of having “ arrived, us far ns any sovereign 
ever del, at perfection in that, part of fmmiee, which consists in the extracting us much 7s 
possible from the people, without overlmrllicuiug or impoverishing them; anil receiving into 
the royal rollers 11m sums so extracted, with the least, possible ileducLions.” 
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In such cares ami in bis literary pursuits, among which we may II;, monthm 

his “ History of the Seven Years' ’War,*’ passed the time of Frederic fur ten yi:,ir<. in 
1772, lie engaged in the nefarious project for tlio first parti! ion of Poland, wf t In • 

ini([nity of that project it is not necessary to speak; the universal voice ,»f Europe h.*m 

couibmncd it. It does not soera, limvevu*. that the scheme originated, as has liens 
said, wirii Frederic: on the contrary, it appears to have been conceived by Catherine II.. 
and matured in conversations with 1‘rinrc Henry, the King of Prussia's brother, during 
a visit to St. Petershurgh. By tlm treaty of partition, which was not finally arranged 
till 1777, Prussia gained a territory of no great exlcnt, hut. of importance from it-, 

connecting Prussia Proper with the electoral dominions of Brandenburg and hile-ia, and 

giving a compactness to the kingdom, of which it stood greatly in need. Frederic made 
some amends for his conduct in this matter, by the diligence with which he laboured hi 
improve his acquisition. In this, as in most circumstances of internal adminisl ration, he 
was very successful; and the country, ruined by war, misgoven uncut, ami the brutal 
sloth of its inhabitants, soon assumed the aspect of cheerful industry. 

Tlie King of Prussia once more led an army into the Hold, when, on the death of 
the Elector of Havana, childless, in 1778, Joseph 11 . of Austria conceived the. plan of 
re -an Hexing to his own crown, under the plea of various antiquated feudal rights, tin* 
greater part of the Bavarian territories. Stimulated quite, as much by jealousy of Aindriu 
as by a sense of the. injustice of this act, Frederic stood out as tin*, assert m* of tin* 
liberties of Germany, and, proceeding with tlm utmost poli Icings from explanation to 
explanation, he marched an army into Bohemia in July, 1778. Thu war, however, which 
was terminated in the following spring by the peace of Tesrhen. was one of niatncuvivs 
and partial engagements ; in which Frederics skill in strategy shone with its usual lu.aiv, 
and success, on the whole, rested with tlm Prussians. J!y the terms of the treaty, the 
Bavarian dominions were secured, nearly entire, to the rightful collateral lu-iiv., w!n»:e 
several claims were suUIcmI, while certain minor stipulations were, made in favour of IVu^i.i, 

A lew years later, in I 180 , iredcriu again found occasion to oppose Austria, in 
defence of the integrity of the Germanic constitution. The Emperor pJowpIi, in pro. irufion 
of his designs on Bavaria, had formed a contract with the reigning doctor, to c\ch;ur ** 
the Austrian provinces in the Netherlands for the Electorate. Dissenting from ihiV 
arrangement, the heir to the succession iutrusted the advocacy of 3 ns righis in FmlciF, 
wlio lost no time in negotiating a eon fed oral ion among tlm chief powers of ihrnrmy 
(known by the name of the Germanic League), to support the n.u: tilnthui of the empire, 
and the rights of its several princes. By this timely step Austria Was compelled m Imvgo 
the desired acquisition. 

At this lime Frederic’s constitution lmd begun to decay. Hr lmd long been u nlh r< r 
from gout, the nalural consequence of indulgence in good eating mid rich n.nluT} „ to 
which throughout liis life he was addicted. Towards the. end of the year be hemm f<> 
experience great difficulty ol breathing. His complaints, uggru v at i d by total of 

medical advice, and an extravagant appetite, which he gratified hy eating to f\ei , , of jh<- 
most higldy-scasoncd and unwholesome food, terminated in a eontirninl dn.j y. Jmnim 
the hitter months of his life lie suflcred grievously iron) this cmnplieulion *>f disurdt r : 
and tin o ugh this period lie displayed remarkable patience, and consideration Jhr He ( < < - 1 = r : v ■ 

°i those around Jiim. No expression of suffering was allowed to pu-r. hi: lip*. : and up f <» 
the last day of his life he continued to . discharge with punctuality linn* political duih,. 
which he had imposed upon himself in youth ami strength. Strang** l<> >av ululr im 
exhibited this extraordinary self-control in some re* juris, lie would not itb-f.un from Ha* 
most extravagant excesses in diet. though iluy were almost nlwni l.dhmet! in a i*\ej •* 
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nnHns^r “InXX'X Up <0 , A " S “ St 16th * 1786 ’ he continlletl > "s usual, to receive 

:ir a r,rr^ an to *■*•** *• of ** ^ m^y 

recovered li,, ,i -] ' J t ? laS , ay ‘. e /° U lut0 a letllaj ’gy. from which he only partially 
;!. 1 . ; ll0tl ] “ tllfJ '■° ul ' se of the night of August 10th. X 

8vn, Aiillnhim W e ^ ^ Collectcd in t'™nty.lLree volumes. 

' v - 1 ™’ JU ‘ '' e siial! hcre mention, as completing the hotly of his historical 

w T! " e, ”, la p “ * L -WJ* 

. Am,, ins poems, the most remarkr.hlc is tho “Art de la Guerre-” but these 

ZJzJZJXZr" tt 4 •« £ ss 

of pv-.l'n,.-^/.)' • • . h,S Mtl0)lS anJ tk singularity „f his character. A list 

;L Il ii " " nv ; “ tl,ft ,!lJli 1,f “rtWe in tho “Biographic Universeile ” 

U- A i.g ita iniRier.>iis lives of Jiiin. we 

‘ V fl " , Wl1 ™ r !i ‘ Vil. ot. |.. Begun de Frederic II.,- by the ALL 6 1W 

txtxiz l v x h : ^ i m l n 

s.tisfy ti„. curiosil/of 1 1,.' Vln^Tisl.. 0 Vet.. lor’’ ^ ^ l,V '' H (lllh<?S M “ l L ° M Lover wU1 
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William Pitt, the first Earl of Chatham, was horn in Westminster, November 15th, 1703. 
He was sent to Etou at an early age, and admitted a gentleman-commoner of Trinity 
College, Oxford, in January, 172(3. His father, Robert Pitt, Esq., of Pncormock, in 
Cornwall, died in the following year, and left to him the scanty inheritance of a younger 
son. He quitted Oxford without hiking a degree; spent some time in travelling on the 
Continent ; and entered the army shortly after his return. He obtained a seat in Parliament 
for Old Sarurn in 1785, and attached himself to the party in opposition, then headed hi 
the lower house by the Pulteneys, and favoured in tlic upper by the Prince of Wales. 
His known talents, and ids determined hostility, soon drew upon him the finger of Sir 
Robert Walpole, who is reported to have said, tC Wo must at all events muzzle that 
terrible cornet of horse. 5 ' Failing in this, he hail recourse to a method of revenge which 
would not have been tolerated in later times, and took away Pi It’s commission. For this 
injury, however, the sufferer received an ample recompense in the increased estimation of 
the public. 

Pitt spoke with great ability and energy, iu 1739, against the proposed convention 
with Spain, and iu 1740, against a hill introduced to facilitate tbe impressment of scan ion, 
containing very arbitrary and oppressive provisions. Many of his speeches have been 

preserved, to a certain extent, in the periodical works of the day; though it is probable, 
from the very imperfect mode of reporting which then prevailed, that little remains of 

their original garb of words. Walpole was compelled to resign in 174-2 ; but, with his 
usual dexterity, lie contrived, by disuniting the opposition, to secure himself from the 
consequences of an inquiry into his conduct. Pitt spoke with much heat aud eloquence 
in favour of the inquiry ; and two of his speeches on this subject are reported at considerable 
length. He obtained no share in the ministry upon Walpole’s fall, and continued to he 
a leader in opposition during the years 1742-3-4. More especially lie was earnest in 

reprobation of the Hanoverian policy, which was supposed at that time to have mi undue 
preponderance in our councils ; and his pertinacity oil this point engendered in the breast 
of George II. a strong personal dislike, which is said to have prevented his admission 
into that which was whimsically termed the *■ broad- bottomed administration," formed at 
the close of 1744. In that autumn lie received a bequest of <£10,000 from the celebrated 
Duchess of Marlborough, “ upon account of 3iis merit, in the noble defence lie has made 
for the support of the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of his country.” 

Pitt was assured by the Pelhams, that as soon as the King's antipathy could be 

removed, his services would be secured to the Government; and ho accordingly received 
the appointment of Vice-treasurer of Ireland, February 22ml, 374G, and, May Gth, was 
promoted to the office of Paymaster-general. In the latter capacity he showed his superiority 
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to pecuniary corruption, by foregoing the profit which it had been usual to derive from 
the huge, kiknevs retained in that officer's hands, and by rejecting other lucrative perquisites 
of «*fti»v. But lie has incurred the charge of political dishonesty, by supporting measures, 

S i.s a minister, analogous in character to those which, under former governments, he had 
h, sirmgly r.mdenmcth On this subject we may quote the words of a recent writer on 
the history of parties in England : “By the absorption into the government of almost all 
in leaders and chief orators, the. opposition was for some time reduced in Parliament to 
extreme iieigniimaihv, Mr. Pitt was now one of the most determined supporters of the 
very m-amrer whir]} flu fir 4 frit years of bis parliamentary life had been spent in 
rnn, banning and opposing. Nor did lie scruple to avow his change of opinion. In reference, 
fbr immune, to the claim of exemption from search for British ships when found near the 
coast of Spanish America, which, urged by the opposition in the time of Sir Robert' Walpole, 
had involved the country in a war with Spain, and was afterwards abandoned at the 
ptntce of AkdsvCimpelk- by the government of which Mtt was a member,, lie said in the 
House of Commons that he had indeed' once ■been an ■advocate for that claim; but it was 
when lie was a young man; he was .'now '■'■ten -years ■'■older, and having- ebnsidere'd /pubic ■ 
affairs more coolly, was eonvitieed it; could not - be mamtamed.' In the same manner very 
'tirncdi of his old jealousy of /military power' and of the, prerogative appears- to -have evaporated 
in the cooler taimddenftioi! ■ which he had now /been enabled : to . ; give to' such matters’. - 
\Yi* do itpt profess to doubt the perfect honesty of Mr. Pitt in this change of sentiment; 
mi*! we may also think that his more matured opinions were, upon the whole, more 
rational than those of his fervid 1 and - -impetuous' nonage ' as /a politician;' but the facts ; 
(which only furnish an- instance of what has often happened) are worth recording as a 
lesson - 'for such., its' are -.-capable of . uudortt^dirig It is to be recollected, that the 
mitarteMfi events of 1745-0 may very well have modified Mr. Pitt’s opinions with respect 

to the mum&mheo of a standing army. - ^ 

till -ilifi death of Henry Pelham, March 0th, 1754, his brother, the Duke ox New- 
cartle** became : First Lord of the Treasury. Pitt’s wishes certainly pointed to the office of 
' • Secretary of State, vacated by the Duke,' but he -received no promotion.- This was excused 
0 ,i the ground of the King's personal dislike; but Pitt felt himself aggrieved and having 
neither regard nor respect for the prime' minister, he gradually placed himself in decided 
opposition to the Government Still he retained his place as Paymaster, until November 
2Cn;h f 17$% m which day, with his friends Leggc and George Grenville, he was dismissed. 
In opposition, lie resumed bis former activity 3 he had abundant ground for invective 
HUnm< the incapacity which led to those reverses in the Mediterranean, in Atnerica> and 
in India, which raised a general cry of indignation through the country. The Duke tried; 
in vain to strengthen himself, by making overtures of reconciliation to Mr. Pitt* and at last 
^Ipl, November 11th, 1756. The Duke of Devonshire went to the Treasury, I itt- 
mors 1 mmh Secretary of State, and Legge and Grenville both were taken into office. This 
arrangement ‘was short-lived. The King was ill-pleased at the way in winch ,thfr present 
ministry had hmt forced upon him ; and he had a personal dislike to some of them, 1 
lu flit, mid In the first Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Temple, who was . dismissed 
hi* April’. iv:>7, 1 I .mi ibis Pitt resigned. During the short period of this administration, 

I (s* b ? ,l. displayed his vigour and decision in originating measures to repair the loss which 
> m tml mmmt% m A mmlmi and had endeavoured, but > vain, to save the unfortunate 

Aj! 7 ml of ministerial interregnum succeeded, and lasted until the ^mang 
'lu,* k, f,v \ \w'A in vain, in emmtnmt an administration. Meanwhile i fit a. - -y *' 
.. «, ... »m*. < - *» ■** - *■» 
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kingdom. At last the Xing was compelled tu recall him ; ami, after cmisidcrabh' urgutiatinin 
he consented to form a government in union with the Duke of Newcastle, ulmse jjjirliaim'tilnry 
influence conferred on him a degree of importance quite ilsspri ip« irtitmc^l 1 u tlm weakness of 
his character. Pitt, with the power ol‘ Premier, returned to his post as Sen-clary, and 
the Puke took the office of .First Lord of the Treasury. 

Pitt found the country engaged in an unsuccessful war, and hampered with a system 
of continental alliances, against which he had often directed tin; full vigour of his elnquemv. 
By pursuing that system he endangered his popuhirily, and incurred the ch.irgr of liming 
sacrificed liis principles to liis ambition. Thcro is no douht (and this ought |«< i,i*ueh us 
moderation in our censures J, that even honest men, in administriilinn and in oppndiiun, may 
view the same measures under very different aspects. Objectionable as be hud llmught 
and culled that policy, 1m probably persuaded himself that, under existing rirruniMimco, 
it was inexpedient to change it; and lie followed it up with un energy and decision, which 
at least led to results very different to those wbirh laid disgraced the administration of 
his predecessors. ITe is reported to have said to the Duke of Devonshire, "My Lord, ! 
am sure I can save this country, ami nobody else can; 11 ami the success which 
attended him made good one-luilf at least of the boast. France was. alarmed j.y tivqueru, 
and, on the whole, successful descents upon her shores; our ronniTiiou .nth Frederic, 
of Prussia was strengthened and improved; the plans for the impulsion iff thu hn-ueh 
from North America, which Pitt laid formerly conceived, wen* now carried into efibrt ; 
and the result of liis judgment in seeding officers, for foreign sen ice, and of hD 
indefatigable cave that no preliminary step:; wen*, neglected at. home. was scon in llmM* 
various successes which were crowned by the glorious capture of Qiiebee, and the nil him. !e 
cession of Canada by the French. In three years he raised Fugland IVmu de]»re;wo„ 
ami despondency into a siUiation to give laws to Murope; and during that, linn* he 
converted into confidence ami favour that obstinate dislike with which (leorge |J. had 
so long regarded him. But with the acces'iimi of Omge. III., October iffilh, 1 760, a 
new favourite, Lord Bute, rose into power. Pitt continued at the head of adminhlrution 
for a time, but he found that his counsels had ceased to he the mainspring of government. ; 
and having been out-voted in the cabinet when lie urged the necessity of immediately 
declaring war against Spain, he resigned, October 5th, 37151, to use liis own words, “in 
order not to remain responsible fur measures which he. was no longer allowed to guidef’ 
The King bestowed on him a pension of 3000?., and raised liis' wife to the. rank of 
Baroness Chatham. 

Not many months elapsed heihre the new ministers found it absolutely noces^aiy to 
declare war against Spain, the very point upon which Pitt. had resigned. A general 
peace was effected by Urn treaty of Paris, signed February 10th, by which Canada 

and other French possessions in North America were ceded to England, Pilt inveighed 
strongly, more strongly perhaps than was quite fair and candid, against the terms of 
this treaty ; but he took no active part to overthrow the existing adm inist rat iom Jn 
August, 17G3, the King made overtures to induce him to return to oiHoe ; ami it is not 
very clearly known upon what account this negotiation failed. When Wilkes's case 
brought forward the question of general warrants, Pitt took a strong part in condemning 
the use of them. In January, I7Go, he received a second uncommon testimony of respect 
for his public conduct from Sir William Pyuscnt, an aged kronet of ancient family in 
Somersetshire, who, dying, bequeathed to hhu his property, to the amount of nearly 
30Q0Z. a year. J 

To the scheme for raising a revenue in America, Air. Pitt was very strongly opposed. 
Illness prevented his attendance in the House of Commons when that scheme was first 
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brought forward ; but in bis speech on the meeting- of Parliament, Jammy 14th, 1766, 
after tidings * *1 the disturbances in America had been received, he declared Ms opinion in 
the strongest terms* * k It is a long time, Mr. Speaker, since 1 have attended in Parliament. 
When the resolution was taken in the House . to . tax America, I was ill in bed. If 
1 eon ill have endured to have been carried in my bed, so great -was the agitation of 
my mind for the consequences, I would have solicited some kind friend to have laid' 
me down on this floor, to have borne, my testimony against it ... It is ,my opinion 
that this kingdom has no right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the same time 
I assert: lift authority of fids kingdom over the colonies to be sovereign and supreme 
in every circumstance of government and legislation whatsoever.” He recommended that 
the Stamp Act should be repealed absolutely and immediately, but that the repeal 
should be accompanied with an assertion of the sovereign power of this country over 
the colonies, couched in the strongest terms' that could be devised, in. every point 
whatsoever, except that of taking their money out of their pocket without their consent. 
These declarations coincided with the policy of the Marquis of Eockingham, who had 
been summoned by the King to form an administration ■ in July, 1765, and who, without 
any fault on his side, was involved in all the difficulties and clangers which resulted from 
his predecessor's ill-judged scheme for taxing America, Mr. Pitt had previously been 
applied to, hut, declined taking office upon the terms proposed; and he showed a coolness 
towards the Eockingham administration, which appears to have been uncalled for by any 
diffitnmcc in their political opinions, and which, as far as we can conjecture from the 
course of events, was very prejudicial to the country. Disliked by the King, slighted by 
Mr. Pitt, whose influence in the nation was at this time in its height, harrassed by a 
powerful opposition which regarded it base to yield to the demands of America, the 
Buckingham government rather fell to pieces than -was broken up, little more than a 
your after its formation; and Mr. Pitt reached the utmost limit of ambition in being 
commissioned by the King to form a ministry, without the smallest limitation as to terms, 
in July, 1766, 

Whatever gratification he may have felt at the moment, this high position added 
neither to his glory nor his happiness. It led in the first place to a violent quarrel with 
las most intimate friend and political associate, Lord Temple, who felt himself slighted 
by Mr. Pitt’s arrangements. Many of the most important persons, whose support he desired, 
felt aggrieved by his past conduct, or were offended by the haughtiness of his demeanour. 
Lord Eockingham, in particular, refused even to grant him an interview. And when the 
government was formed at last, it was of that ill-assorted and motley character which led 
Burke, in an often-quoted passage of Ids great speech on American taxation, to describe it as 
a “ tesselatcd pavement without cement” The Duke of Grafton was placed at the Treasury, 
and for himself Pitt took a peerage and the Privy Seal. The astonishment of everybody 
at this was extreme. Lord Chesterfield says, “Mr, Pitt, who had a carte blanche given 
him, named every one of them (the new ministry) ; but what would you think he named 
himself for ?— Lord Privy Seal, and (what will astonish you as it does every mortal here) - 
Earl of Chatham. The joke here is, that he has had a fall up-stairs, and has done himself 
so much hurt that he will never be able to stand upon his legs again. Everybody is 
puzzled how to account for this step; though it would not be the first time that great 
abilities have been duped by low cunning. But, be it what it will, he is now certainly 
only Earl of Chatham, and no longer Mr, Pitt in any respect whatever. Such m event, 

1 believe, was never hoard nor read of. To withdraw in the fulness of his power, and" 
in the utmost gratification of his ambition, from the House of Commons (which procured 
him his power, and which could alone ensure it to him), and to go into that hospital of 
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incurables. the House of Lords, is a. measure so unaccountable, that nnlhing but proof 
positive could have made me believe it ; hut true it is/ 1 

At this time often recurring paroxysms of gout hail greatly shattered Lord ChiitlniiuV 
constitution, anil incapacitated him fur tliat comprehensive superintendence over tliu ahhirs 
of government which he hail exercised during 3iis former glorious an Im inis t ration. SiiiTuuiidnd 
by a disjointed set of men. fluctuating in opinion, attached neither to emdi nthrr mu* In 
their chief, it was more than ever necessary that the mastor-huml should retain its wonted 
dexterity and power. But the case was very different. During the whole fKsriun of 
Parliament in 17(57, Lord Chatham was prevented from attending 1o business* by illness; 
and after the rising of Parliament, he was compelled to inform the King, that '‘such Mas 
his ill state of health, that, his Majesty must not expect from him any further advice, or 
assistance in any arrangements whatever/ 1 This ilecluiutiim may he considered us equivalent, 
to a resignation ; but imibr tin lately ho continued nominally in oillce. until October 151 h, 
17GS, lending the sanction of his great name to a course of policy ihn reverse of that 
which he had advocated, especially in regard of tlm renewal of the attempt to tax America. 
On this subject Mr. Thackeray remarks, A greater contrast in the feelings of the (/ahiiiet 
and of the nation upon the present resignation of Lord Chatham, to those which wem 
evinced upon his dismission from office in 1757, mid upon his retirement in J7I11, nut 
hardly he imagined. Ilis dismissal, in 1757, excited one common cry of enthusiastic 
admiration towards himself, and of indignation against his political opponents. The attention 
not only of Great Britain, but of the whole of Europe, was attracted by his resignation, 
in 171J3 ; and, although the voices of his countrymen were not so universally united in his 
favour as upon the former occasion, the event was considered as affecting the interests of 
nations in the four corners of the globe. Tim resignation of Lord Chatham, in 17GH, was 
in iact nothing more than the official relinquishment of ail appointment in which In* had 
long ceased to exercise his authority, or to exert his abilities. It was exported by tlm 
ministry, it was little regarded by the people of Grout Brilain, it was almost unknown on 
the Continent of Europe/ 1 

lloposo soon wrought a favourable change in Lord Chatham's health, for in 1770 he 

led the opposition in the House of Lords. The proceedings in the House of Commons 

against Mr. Wilkes formed the principal topic of his first attack: but ho warned the lions* 
against the fatal tendency of the attempts to raise a revenue in America; mid lie look 
occasion, at an early period of the session, to express his belief of the* necessity of introducing 
some reform into the representation of the people, and to proclaim his cordial iv conciliation 
and union with the .Rockingham party. At the end of January, to llie general surprise, 
the Duke of C» ration resigned ; and Lord North succeeding him, formed the first durable 
administration which had existed since the death of Henry Pelham. During the yours 
1^1 1^4j Lord Chatham very seldom appeared in Parliament. At, the beginning nf 
1//5, he made two vain attempts to induce the government to oiler overtures of recon- 
ciliation to America; but during the greater part of tliat year, and the whole of J 770, 

the shattered state of his health prevented him from taking any part ju public affairs. 
May 30th, 1//7, lie came duwu to the House swathed in flannel, to move an address 
imploring the icing to take the most speedy and effectual measures for putting a slop to 
hostilities in America, by removing the accumulated grievances of tliat country ; and 
predicted with his usual energy and eloquence the certain results of the conduct which we 
were pursuing. “ You may ravage, you cannot conquer ; it is impossible ; you cannot 
.conquer the Americans. You talk of your numerous friends to annihilate the* Congress, 
and of your powerful forces to disperse their army. I might as well talk of driving them 
before me with this crutch. What you have scut there are too many to make peace, too 
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Ui 'Viir. Jl‘ vhi rfi»i|ui*p them, vhiit then V You cannot make them respect 

\'U,'. \uu <MiiU-<! make Horn wear ynnr d.dh : you will plant an invincible liatred in their 
bi‘. ; f :i^ nguinM. you. G-ming from the slndc tlii-y do, they can never respect you” The 

n *’ ihuf y* r ‘ th<t capfuro of Dhiladrlphifl, and the surrender of Burgoyiie, fully 

jn.-Tiij.-d Jiir! predictions. These events had nut been announce] in England in November, 
ulwn Parliament again met; but in the debate on the Address on the 18th, Lord 
1 botbam again raised bis warning voice to predict the certain failure of the contest in 

which we ware engaged. “I love and honour the English troops; I know their virtues 

>nnd their valour; I know they can achieve anything except impossibilities; and I know 
that the conquest id English America is an impossibility. You cannot, I venture to say it, 
you cannot conquer America.” Ilis .speech on tins occasion fortunately is very fully 
reported, and the records of our Parliament contain none more eloquent. 

in bebruary, 3778, Lord North announced the resolution of government to yield 
'■‘very point in question to the Americans, except their nominal independence of the crown. 
r i u this, little opposition was ollerud in either blouse; it probably was the line of conduct 
which Lord Dhalham at, this lute hour would have advised. But ■’the Americans had 
declared their independence, sind were not, now to he satisfied witJi anything* short of 
a Ennui acknowledgment of it; and hire the two great sections of opposition, the 
liorhinghaiii and Shelburne parties, were divided. The. latter, with Lord Chatham at their 
head, regarded such an acknowledgment as the prelude to the tola] ruin and degradation 
ef the country. The former held that it was impossible to avoid it at, last, and earnestly 
desired, since the rulujiists could not he retained as subjects, to secure their alliance to this 
O' mid ry. and not. to drive them into the, arms of I'Yunre. The Luke of liiokmund 
moved mi address embodying these views, April 7th, a day memorable for the most 

ol Verting serin: ever witnessed within lln* wnlD of Parliament. We relate it, as nearly as 
possible from the account, comiminiealed to Air. Seward by an eye-witness, and published 
in his lh Anecdotes of 1 fisting* fished Persons. 1 ” 

4fi Lord I'hatimm came into the I J wens of Lords leaning un two friends, wrapped up 
in flannel, pale and emaciated. Within his large, wig little more was t,i> bo seen than 

his aquiline nose, and bin penetrating eye. ]Je looked like a, dying man; yet never was 
,vcii a figure, of more dignity ; lie appeared like a being of superior species, 

u Uo rose from his seat with slowness and difficulty, leaning upon his crutches, 
and supported under each arm by his two friends. lie took one hand from his crutch, 

.•md raised it,, casting his eyes towards Heaven, and said, * I thank God that I have boon 

enabled to come here this duy, to perform my duly, and to speak on a subject which 
has no deeply impressed my mind. 1. am old and infirm — have one foot — more than 
one. foot — in the grave, i am risen from my bed, to stand up in the cause of my 
country 1 — perhaps never again to speak in this House.*' 

“ The reverence, the attention, the stillness of the house, was most allbct-ing : if any 
one had dropped an handkerchief, the noise would have been heard. At first lie spoke in 
a. vry low and leehle. tone; bill, as ho grew warm his voice rose, and was as harmonious 
a,-, ever; oratorical and affecting perhaps mure than at, any former period; both from his 
own Mluation mid from the importance of the subject on which he spoke. lie gave the 
whole history of the American war; of all the measures to which he had objected; and all 
the e\ils wdiirh In* had prophesied hi consequence of them; adding, at tins end of each, 

* And w» it proved,' ” He. concluded with an energetic, appeal against, the “ dismemberment 
of ihi.» aiwEni. and most noble monarchy;' To the Duke of llichmond’s reply he listened 
wi tii attention and composure: he then rose again, but his strength failed, and lie fell 
burl, in emiMil.di.UH in tin* arms of the Peers who surrounded him. The Ifou.se immediately 
adjourned. <>m the, following day the Duke of Itichmnnd's motion was negatived. 
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Lord Oh:.' ham was removed to ITayes, where Le languished until May 12t.li, 1 77B, 
on which day ho expired. He was honoured with a public funeral, and a public monument 
in Westminster Abbey ; a sum of ,£20,000 was voted in discharge of his debts ; and 
a pension of £1000 a-year was annexed to the earldom of Chatham. He left, five children 
by liis wife. Lady Hester Grenville, sister of Earl Temple, whom he married Hovember 
(Jth, 1754. He warmly loved and was beloved by 3iis family, and in domestic life enjoyed 
all the happiness which unbroken confidence and harmony can bestow. 

The character of this great man is thus drawn by Lord Chesterfield: — “His. 
constitution refused him tlm usual pleasures, and his genius forbade him the idle dissipations « 
of youth ; fur so early as the age of sixteen, lie was the martyr of an hereditary gout. 
31e therefore employed the leisure which that tedious and painful distemper either procured 
or allowed him, in acquiring a grea fund of premature and useful know ledge. Tiius. by 
the unaccountable relation of causes and effects, what seemed tlm greatest misfortune of his 
life, was perhaps the principal cause of its splendour. Ilis private life was stained by ur> 
vice, nor sullied by any meanness. All Lis sentiments wore liberal and elevated. His 
ruling passion was ail unbounded ambition, which, where supported by great abilities, and 
crowned with great success, makes what fho world calls a. great man. He. was haughty, 
imperious, impatient of contradiction, and overbearing ; qualities which too often accompany, 
but always clog great ones. Ho had maimers and address, but one might, discover through 
them too great a consciousness of his own superior talents. Hn was a most agreeable and 
lively companion in social life., and had such a versatility of wit, that ho would adapt it to 
all sorts of conversation. lie had also a happy turn for poetry, but lie, seldom indulged, 
and seldom avowed it. lie came young into .Parliament, and upon (hat. theatre bo soon 
equalled the oldest and the ablest actors. His eloquence was of every kind, and be 
excelled in the argumentative, as well as in tin* declamatory way. Put. his invectives were 
terrible, and uttered with such energy of diction, and such dignity' of ad ion and 
countenance, that lie intimidated those vim were (lie must willing and best aide to encounter 
him. Their anus fell out of their hands, anil they shrunk under the ascendant which his 
genius gained over theirs."’ 

JVlr. Thackeray's “ History of the Light If on. W. Pitt, Earl of Chatham/’ in addition 
to the fullest account of his public and private life, contains copious extracts from the 
reports of his speeches and his correspondence. The letters to his nephew, afterwards 
Lord (hmelfovd, deserve notice, as exhibiting bis private character in a very amiable 
light. Tim same, may he- said of the letters to his son, William Pitt, printed by Dr. 
Tomline in bis JilL of that statesman. 



